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"HESE ſheets being written for your 
ſervice, and the welfare of your chil- 
8 there ſeems to be a propriety in offer- 
ing them to you. If you believe the facts, 
you will adopt the ſentiments. The cauſe 15 
of the poor is the cauſe of humanity ; 3 but. 
in the eye of religion, which alone can 
take a comprehenſive view of the ſtate of 
man, the love of God, and the love of our 
country, unite themſelves as one object. 
This only can check the human heart, ex- 
poſe its deceitfulneſs and iniquity, or by the 
confiſtency of our conduct give proof of our 
fincerity. 


Thus we ſhall avoid that ſatiety or diſ- 
guſt, which a knowledge of the world is 
apt to create ; and in ſpite of all provo- 
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cations from without, or malevolency within 
us, we may cheriſh a habit of tenderneſs for 
the young, affection for the middle aged, re- 
verence for the old, and compaſſion for all 
the ſons of men: that whatever external 
diſtinctions providence ſhall have appointed, 
no human Being that bears the image of 
his maker, may paſs unheeded by. 

This only can reſtrain that rapacious un- 
quiet ſpirit, which at certain periods of na- 
tional exiſtence, and worldly ſplendor, is ſo 
apt to make inroads on the human breaſt, 


and ravage the heart of public and private 


love. If each is tempted to injure another, 
to gratify his avarice, his ambition, or any 
unwarrantable appetency, in the iſſue every 
one muſt be undone. ; 

It would be repugnant to candor to ſup- 
poſe that the moſt humane people ſhould 
become careleſs to each others happineſs ; 


or the moſt wealthy, rapacious; if we did 
not ſee that as riches creates power, power 
makes us impatient of control; and both 
unite to inflame the paſſions. Thus a habit 
of indulgence baniſhes thoſe humbler and 
ſeverer thoughts, which curb our natural 


propenſity to evil; fo that the very princi- 


ple | 
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ple that exalts a nation in worldly glory, | 
by the abuſe of the kindneſs of heaven, 


prepares the way for its deſtruction. 


As a free nation, public love is as eſſential : 


to our conſtitution, as charity to the chriſtian 


religion: neither can be properly ſupported 
without the other. And with ſuch advan- 
tages as we enjoy, it might be expected we 


ſhould act the parts of patriots, philoſo- 
phers and divines, as well as huſbandmen, 
mechanics and merchants. Nor are we 


unapt to think highly of ourſelves.—But 


we ruſh out of our ſphere : we forget what 
it is to be great in lower ſtations. We 
throw virtue out of the ſcale, ſo that our 


natural defects kick up the ballance. 
What are all preſumptuous deciſions, as 


if government were ſubſervient to every 
man's humor and private intereſt? How 
| ſeldom do we hear generous and candid 


conſtructions of the conduct of ſuperiors, 
where words or actions will admit of fa- 
vorable interpretations! Nor do we often find 
a hearty and zealous concurrence in meaſures, 
where the ſtrongeſt marks appear of a ſin- 
cere intention to preſerve the people, 
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Vou are, in effect, the guardians of your 
own lives; the protectors of your own laws; 
the preſervers of your own religion and 
liberty. It is confeſſed that if you are to 
be undone, it muſt be by yourſelves. But 


this ſuperiority over almoſt every other 
people upon the earth, often betrays you 
into ſuch exceſſes, as endanger the very be- 


ing of the object you profeſs to hold in 


the higheſt veneration. 


We proſtrate ourſelves at the ſhrine of 
Liberty: we pretend to dedicate our lives 


to her ſervice, and declare our willingneſs 
to die for her. We acknowledge that our 


laws are the bulwarks of our freedom; but in 
the ſame breath we expreſs an impatience, 


and exerciſe the utmoſt ingenuity, either 
to trample upon the letter, or evade the 


ſpirit and intention of laws without re- 


ſtraint. 


Laws are the inſtruments whereby the 


fabric of government is kept in repair, that 


under the ſhelter of it we may live in 
plenty, peace, and freedom; defended againſt 


the rigorous blaſts of times and ſeaſons. 
But in proportion as we ceaſe to feel a 
religious awe for it, we ſhall certainly 
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become indifferent whether it ſtands or 


falls, not conſidering that we ſhall be bu- 
ried in its ruins. If by long familiarity it 
grows cheap to the higher claſſes of the 


people, the tranſition in the eſteem of the 
vulgar, is too eaſy to imagine, as our hiſ- 


tory abundantly teſtifies. Tho' we ſhould 


prove that we have more ſenſe and leſs hy- 


pocriſy than ſome of our forefathers, in 
proportion as we are defective in moral 
rectitude, our underſtandings will be dark- 


ened, and we ſhall become dupes to 
our blindneſs and credulity.—Let us try 


to be virtuous | in order to be ſafe and 
happy. 


In proportion as injurious practices pre- 


vail, tho within the letter of the law, and 
wie impoſe the hardeſt, inſtead of the eaſieſt 


terms of happineſs to each other, our very 
liberty will become the inſtrument of mu- 
tual oppreſſion. It is one great inſtance of 
our defection from virtue, and even from 


humanity, that our fellow ſubjects, the in- 


fant poor of theſe cities, have periſhed in 
numbers ſufficient to have made up a po- 
tent army and a formidable . 


The 


1 

The hve of our country is an unmeaning 
phraſe, or it is the love of each other; that 
mutual affection on which we depend for 
the exiſtence of our laws, religion and li- 
berty, which are always ſpringing with 1 
vernal beauty from this prolific root. It 3 
is that joyful benignity, and ſteady hope.of ß 
immortality, which has made many a heathen * 
die with pleaſure. Among chriſtians it is A 
charity, and a reſolution to obey the will 
of the great friend and parent of mankind, 
with that aſſurance in hi promiſes, which 
renders life and death equally glorious. 1 
We muſt grant that there is no expreſs _ 
mention, in ſo many words, of the love of 
our country in any page of the New Teſta- 
ment : but what of this, if the whole is a 
ſeries of facts and inſtructions, of ſuch ex- | 
alted philanthropy as even eclipſes the 
luſtre of the pureſt and moſt diſintereſted 
patriotiſm ? | There is a tremendous fact 
related, namely, that no leſs a perſon than 
the Son of God voluntarily bled, and 
died an ignominious death upon the croſs 
for his country and mankind ; not only to 
render them happy here, but for ever! And 
as far as mortal men can imitate him, his 
4 fol- 
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followers throughout all generations are 


commanded to adopt his example, in prin- 
ciple and practice, wherever the providence 


of God ſhall lead them. Therefore the 
thinking, lettered part of mankind, profe/- 
| fng chriſtianity, muſt be patriots, if they are 


not fools nor knaves. And even the illite- 
rate who are fincere in heart, and informed 
of this ſingle fact, will at once ſhew their 
obedience to the laws of Chriſt, and the 
law of their country; and promote each 


others happineſs by honeſt induſtry and mu- 
tual affection. What then remains, but that 


legiſlators ſhould contrive the beſt means 
for our preſervation? 


When we fix our thoughts ite 
on one object only, we are apt to ſeek for 


reaſons, in ſupport of our opinion, rather 


than learn how to regulate our opinion by 


the ſtandard of truth. I now write with cau- 


tion, but I cannot reſiſt the numerous evi- 
dences before me, that we and our fore 


fathers have been negligent to a degree that 


injures our national character, and tar- 
niſhes the luſtre of Britiſh philanthropy. 


I hope we are in a fair way of reco- 


very; but where life has been ſo wan- 


tonly 
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tonly ſported away, no truſt can with con- 
ſiſtency he repoſed in any thing leſs than 
ſuch an act of the legiſlature, with ſuch 
power of ſuperviſing, as ſhall. purify this 
ſtream of inhumanity and corruption. 
If we ſhew a hearty concurrence in ſuch 
meaſures as experience and humanity dic- 
tate, and the authority of the legiſlature 
may require, to purge off this morbific hu- 
mor, which has ſo long preyed on our vi- 
tals; we ſhall exerciſe the duty of pariſnu- 
ioners; inſpect our pariſh accounts; fol- 
low every child of the poor; and judge if 
juſtice be done. The laws are open for 
mercy and juſtice to infants, as to other 
| ſubjects: and if we plead their cauſe, Juſtice 
will be done. | 
I do not mean to amuſe you with words, 
but to inform you of facts, ſupported by 
arithmetical demonſtration. I hope you 
will of amuſe yourſelves with expectations 
or promiſes which claſh with experience 
and demonſtration. If you exert your na- 
tive generoſity, ſo far from conniving at the 
deſtruction of your fellow citizens, becauſe _ 
they are poor, and in the helpleſs ſtate 
which the God of nature firſt places all the 
| children 
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children of men, you will for this very reaſon 


1 protect and defend them. 5 


I am ſenſible we ought to be guarded, 
that our zeal may not prompt us to abro- 
gate any part of the parochial, or any other 
law, which experience hath proved to be 
of uſe. It is the abuſe of the law, in the 
executive part, extended even to life, of 
which we complain. It is the rights of 
fellow ſubjects, which we mean to pre - 
ſerve: the ſacred rights of being cheriſhed 

in infancy, and permitted to breath the 
untainted common air; not uncondemned to 
| be ſhut up, as in the noxious vapours of a 
a dungeon, poiſoned with i 8 aliment, N 
or ſtarved for want. 

Where it ſhall appear, chat the pure 0 
fimple methods uſed in common life, are 
either not attempted, or not performed with 
ordinary ability, ſuitable to the importance 
of the object, we muſt either correct or 
inſtru, or involve ourſelves in the guilt 
of the moſt pernicious negligence. There 
is no man of the leaſt obſervation who does 
not know, that we have, for time immemo- 
rial, conſidered pariſh infants, in theſe cities, 
as a forlorn hope, at the very moment that 

Oe . e 


n 
the Jaws ks made a more ekfectüal provi- . 
ſion for them, than for any claſs FE ſubs 
jiects who depend on the in nduſtry of x pa- 
rents for a ſupport: yet mortality has long 
raged amongſt them with a kind of peſti- 
lential virulence. | 

Conſidering the importance & theſe. cities 
to the whole nation, and that the fault is 
in the adminiſtration of the office, it may 
be at length hoped chat every officer of the 
leaſt candor, will heartily « concur in the en- 
acting any law which ſhall promiſe to fu- 
ture generations ſuch a ſecurity of the 
| lives of the children of the poor, as he 
might deſire for his own life, or for the 
lives of his own children. By the great 
law of retaliation it is life for life: and 
heaven has guarded t the lives of men, in ſo 
| awful a manner, that the very thought of 
an injury to them 1 is the moſt abhorrent to 
nature. 

If any officer finds himſelf Sees th in a 
right method, ſuch as he can honeſtly re- 
commend, and the power is left in his 

hands to purſue it, would he with for any 
thing better than to ſee ſuch method ſe- 
| cured by a law, that he 1 may do as much 


good 
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good as he pleaſes, whilſt * is ging! 
from doing evil. If theſe gentlemen are 
left with the alternative, and do not chuſe 
to take the trouble in ſo nice a caſe; or 
are not conveniently fituazed | to perform the 
taſk,. ſuch relief may then be given them 
as. experience warrants to be effectual: and 
they ought to look up to Heaven, and to. 
the henignity of the Tee for ſuch an 
indulgence ta them, as would confound the 
leaſt merciful officer that « ever FRAY a 
graye for infants. 
Every diſtreſſed perſon claims our com- 
miſeration; but if a child, parentleſs, friend- 
leſs, or in the laſt reſort for ſupport, finds 
only a cold and cemfortleſs reception, pre- 
paratory to an early grave, the whole man 
is called forth to ſuccor the afflifted i innocent: 
and that which would rouſe the moſt inert 
and thoughtleſs mind, in a fimiliar caſe with 
reſpect to adults, ought equally to affect 
thoſe who have any feeling, with regard to 
the Auges of infants. = 
Let then the Orphan Hoſpital be an 
afplum in the laſt reſort : agreeable to the 
true principle of its original foundation, 
Teall the Foundling Hoſpital by this name. 
1 Let 
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Let it have powers to do that which it has 


never yet been directed, or enabled to per- 


form, tho' it has given ſuch ample proof of 


its ability to preſerve life agreeable to the 


facts related in the following ſheets. 


Thus we ſhall diſcover the means of de- 


fending our choiceſt riches,, that neither as 
a free, a commercial, or military people, 


or as a nation profeſſing the law of Chrift, 


we may act a part inconſiſtent, in any one 
of theſe views, with reſpect to the objects 


in queſtion. We want integrity, but we 


have a vaſt fund of good ſenſe, good humor 
and compaſſk on : and may Heaven grant us 
mercy, in proportion as we lend ſuccor and 


aſſiſtance to the diſtreſſed, and endevor to - 
promote the cauſc of humanity and . 
love. | 


your very ſincere and 


affectionate ſervant, 


Dee. 1766, I. Hanwar, | 
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Have at dieren tine written ſeveral tracts 
1 upon the ſubject of the infant poor, but in 
none have gone ſo deep into the general argu- 
ment and ſtate of facts as in the following ſheets. 
I have here conſidered not only the bad condition 
of the infant pariſh poor of theſe cities, and the 
_ cauſes of it, but alſo the well-known ability of 
the Hoſpital, commonly called the F oundling 
Hoſpital, to afford them relief, in a manner the 
moſt unexceptionable : and I have accordingly 
given a candid, not partial account of this Hoſ- 
pital. e 

1 have likewiſe con idered the war Nate of 
the mortality here, ſince the origin of regiſters, 
and the apparent cauſes of the great diminu- 
tion by more deaths than birts. 

Although the cuſtoms of great cities militate 
againſt population; jf the common people were 
under better diſcipline and regulations, they 
would encreaſe, as well as enjoy greater plenty. 
I have alſo conſidered the decreaſe of mar- 
riage, particularly among the higher and middle 
claſſes; and the ret of expenſive living, 
which operates ſo apparently againſt it. The la- 
boring part of our fellow ſubjects will be in- 
timidated from marriage, in proportion as the 

pes of the neceſſaries of life encreaſe, or con 
: 55 tinue 
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tinue high. And in proportion as examples of 
diſſoluteneſs, and the neglect gf the equcatjon of 
the laboring part of the people prevails, their 
children will be trained up in ferocity, and fear 
| nothing. but the gallows. . If they are not proper- 
+F acquainted with the precepts of their religion, 
to regulate and control any miſtaken Wich of 
liberty which they may entertain, and habituate 
their minqs to obedience, what can be expected 
but anarchy and canfuſſon?: 

But however ineredible it way be, to choſe who 
live gut of the reach of the cries of human mi- 
ſery, the morality of the infant pariſh poor is of 
all others the moſt amazing « conſideration. The 

preſervation of ſuch poor is as practicable as the 
2 — up any other human Being from the 
birth to manhpad;, But from ignorance of their 
value, and a habit of inſenGbilicy, the evil has 
long travelled on in this dreary road of de- 
ſtruction. 

The malagy 83 5 the ripening . 
of corruption, ſuch infants have been left, for 
time immemarial, to periſh. This hath been ſo 
_ oppoſite to our national character and humanity, 
that we may flatter ourſelves, the golden age will 
be again reſtored to theſe infants, rather than 
deſpair of preſerving them, whilſt we are affured 
that they are under the ſame providence as the 
reſt of mankind. 


It was in this view I intereſted myſelf, and 
made obſeryations on the regifters of theſe poor, 


61 * 1 
as appointed by an act of the fetiobs 6f 158.4 in 
4 quarto pamphler, entitled, In Carnet pra for 
Merg, Ge. publiſhed laſt fpting. This Brovght 
on a kind of defence from the advocates of vie 
pariſh, for it happens to de but one; Which 
Prowdentalh led me into a môre open field, in- 
ſomuch that a conſiderable part of theſe letters 
have appeared in a public paper. 
News-paper reading is the moſt famikfar to 
communicate the ideas of things; but being only 
for the day, ſotething more permanent is neee 
ſary on all ſubjects of moment. I ſhould have left 
my labor imperfect, and not done Juſtice v wy 
Tide, if 1 had not collected erer imo a 
bock. I had indeed no thought of making it 
into Fro volumes, but that the object chiefly com- 
priſed in the ff, is brought before the |partia- 
ment ſome time before I could begin to print ti 
ſecond. By this method it becomes the more. 
portable, which may render it the more acceptable. 
The volumes being ſmall, may at 80 me be 
bound together. 5 
I have made a new nmgemint, digeſted ſolne 
of the letters, abridged others, and corrected the 
whole, with ſuch additions as appeared to be 
wanting to render it as complete as my leiſure, 
health and ability could poſſibly permit.— have | 
entered into the confideration of this intereſting 
ſubje& not only as to the methods of preſerving the 
lives of children, but alſo by what famillar means 
attention may he ſhewn/to their edueatilon. 
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The ſubject and the times naturally led me to 
reaſon on marriage, population, the food and ex- 
pence of the laboring part of our fellow ſubjects, 
and the cauſes which ſeem to operate againſt us ; 
ſupporting - the whole by real numbers, or de- 
ductions made from realities, the analogy of which 
correſpond very nearly. 
Whatever flattering howes may be entertained 
of the pariſhes doing ample juſtice to the children 
in queſtion, it is hardly poſſible in the nature of 
things that parochial officers, who by their con- 
ſtitution are changed annually, can cheriſh any 
parental regard for the infant children of the 
Public, or act the part of fathers, with any degree 
of zeal. And as to the mothers of theſe children, 
when living, they are not as in the country; they 
are often profligate, or loſt in a multirude, ſo that 
the officers, be they ever ſo well inclined, are un- 
der great diſadvantages. If they neither hope to 
gain, nor fear to loſe any reputation, and at the 
lame time labor under real difficulties, their cir- 
cumſtances, upon the whole, are totally different 
from thoſe of the Governors of the Hoſpital. 
And therefore whatever alternative may be left to 
_the pariſhes, the common ſenſe of the caſe is to 
leave others to do whatever they cannot perform 
ſo well themſelves. If thoſe who know it from 
experience, and are conſcious that they cannot 
preſerve their infant poor, will notwithſtanding 
oppoſe their being taken care of by any other, 
and ſucceed; —all I can ſay is, they will anſwer for 
= 


it ſomewhete; in the mean while ſo many the 
more infants will eſcape early out of an inheſ- 
pitabie world, which * them fuch arches 
miſerable quarters. 3 
As to the good intentions of pariſh Ane in 
behalf of their poor fellow-cirizens, there will be 
no want of occaſions for the full exerciſe of their 
humanity and patriotiſm by the various W 
committed to their care, 
1. Infants above the ſtipulated eumben pro- 
| poſed to be ſent to the Hoſpital, on a ge- 
neral or particular agreement, for the whole 
number or a part only, 
Poor women who come to them eo li6-in, 
© Women with children at their breaſt, _ 
4. Children of every denomination, excluſive 
of the number per ann. propoſed; and alſo 
ſuch as may exceed the age limited. 
5. Wtetehedneſs and penury in adults of many 
kinds and degtees. Theſe and other ſuch 
ate the objects of pariſh rates. 
Upon what principle then can the officers, 
who ſee their own actoumts, be repugnant to 
lighten their own burthen, doing honor to them - 
ſelves, and ſervice to the publie? This is a con- 
ſideration above my reach. They have a vaſt field 
_ behind them to contemplate the graves of armies of 
infants ; and before them, to promote the means of 
the opulency and defence, the ſtability and exift- 
ance of their country ; or to check the progreſs of 
all theſe z and * by n the child to die, 
b $a "oF 
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lay a foundation for proſecutions for murders. 
Things cannot go on as they have done. 

I he placing the children of the poor in a ſitua- 
tion the moſt promiſing to preſerve life, is an ob- 
ject of ſuch moment that nothing ought to inter- 
fere with it; and in what way it may be effected, is 
inconteſtibly clear. That there is hut one reſource, 
I do not undertake to determine; but whatever is 
accompliſhed, upon the ſyſtem of parochial laws, 
ſeems to promile fairer to eſtabliſh a precedent 
over the kingdom, where-ever it may be wanted, 
and to diffuſe the good propoſed, than any means 
not agreeable to the lenity of our government. 
That which quadrates beſt with the idea of general 
police, though it be a remedy for a local diſtemper, 
may prove the moſt ſalutary meaſure. 

It is much to be wiſhed that the indigent who 
are ſupported by the public, at an advanced age, 
as well as infants, were ſent out of London. As 
the young will be more healthy, the old will 
have fewer opportunities, and fewer temptations 
to vice. They may be fed cheaper; whilſt ſome 
of them do uſeful offices, not being too laborious, 

Many are too far advanced to be capable of any 
further labor; but others, it is a ſhame to ſee idle. 
As theſe cities are ſo overgrown, the country 
is the beſt place for the por, not to be obliged to 
bring proviſions for them from great diſtances ; 

and by congregating them properly, ſuitable labor 

might be more eaſily found, and the oeconomy 

of houſes, of induſtry well preſerved and more 
agreeably conducted. 


B 

As to the aged who are paſt labor, however 
cheap the generality of mankind may hold the 
future happineſs of a Being like themſelves, thoſe 
who think and feel like men and chriſtians, will 
conſider a poor old man or woman, who has 
worked and been uſeful, the ſame as a rich one, 
who has only conſumed the produce of labor, 
and in ſuch an inſtance treat them with a ſuitable 
reſpect. It is as much our duty to provide the 
means of their ſpending the evening of life in 


| a decent religious manner, as to furniſh them 


ſubſiſtence whilſt they live. If our conduct is 
not regulated by a ſteady and invariable principle 
of virtue, I fear we ſhall fail in the iſſue; and if 
it is, we give a ſhocking proof of our ſhort- 
ſightedneſs in every act of negligence of this 
kind. 

Every nation does honor to irſelf, in propor- 
tion as it adds a dignity to human nature. And 
if there is a God, it muſt be for ſuch cauſes that 
he holds back his vengeance for that flood of 
iniquity which we have let in upon ourſelves. 
As he has appointed us the inſtruments of his 
providence and mercy to each other, ſo he hath 
aſſured us that he will behold with an eye of. 
mercy and complacency all his intelligent and 
accountable creatures who do their duty to each 

other, as the only proof they can give of doing It 
to him agreeable to bis commands. 
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From PII O Pavane. 


LETTER I 


„ Have read your Barnet Appeal. That there ate good 
I and bad of all ſorts, muſt be confeſſed ; but many 
perſons of the pariſh in queſtion, who have ſerved offices, 
are men, of property, and of great candor and hu- 
manity, and would ſcorn, as much as Mr. Hanway, to 
be wilfully guilty of ſuch abuſes to poor infants, 
1 am very credibly i informed, that St. Clements pariſh | 
had many children dropped i in it within the time you 
mention ; the truth of which the printer of the Daily 
Advertiſer can affirm, as they were all advertiſed in 
that paper. I have made ſome enquiry concerning this 
matter, and find it very true; and ſhall beg leave to men- 
tion two or three inſtances relative to theſe foundlings, _ 
which I was informed of by ſome perſons of reputation, 
on my ſaid enquiry. One child was dropped (or at leaſt 
found) at eleven o clock at night, at the top of Strand- 
lane. Humanity taught the officer to ſend it to a pariſh 
nurſe to be taken immediate care of; but the venereal 
diſeaſe was ſo rooted in the blood and bones of the 
child, and it was ſo ſhockingly ſcabbed from head to 
foot, that it lived but a few days. | 
Another child was dropped' in fo artful a manner, 
that it was not diſcovered till the next day at noon by 
its cries ; this was alſo ſent to the nurſe to be taken 


care of, . 
1 A 


—VD— — — w—— — —— 


A third alſo was ſoon after dropped, and died, after 
being under the care of the nurſe a ſhort time. 

All theſe children were advertiſed by the pariſh 
officers, and, by good luck, on the information of a 


woman, for the ſake of the reward, the mother of the 
laſt mentioned child was apprehended 3 but, by the 


lenity of the worthy Magiſtrate before whom ſhe was 
taken, no puniſhment was inflicted, on promiſe of never 


N offending again. 


It i is in theſe caſes the children ſo een die, by 
the mothers baſeneſs, in withholding from them the 


breaſt, and acting ſuch a brutal inhuman part by them, 
as to drop them in the ſtreet: it is almoſt next to an 
impoſſibility, when a tender infant is ſeparated from its 


mother, ſewed up in a baſket, dropt, and expoſed ſo 
much to the weather, without any kind of nurture, 
for it to live; and it is alſo impoffible for a pariſh 
nurſe to bring up children in ſo tender a manner as 
their mothers can, becauſe the breaſt is their chief ſuſ- 


tenance; and when that's kept from them, diſorders 


and illneſſes of different kinds immediately attack them. 
If the infamous women who dropt their babes, and 


who deſerve not the tender name of mother, were to 


have an adequate puniſhment inflicted on them for ſuch 
offences, it might be a means of preſerving, in a great 
meaſure, the lives of many infants, who fall a ſacri- 


fice to their parents barbarity, and a means alſo of 


keeping the workhouſes more clear of them. 
The poor laws want much amendment throughout 


the whole kingdom, Some pariſhes indeed have acts of 


45 parliament 


1 


parliament peculiar to themſelves, among whom is the 
pariſh of St. Clement Danes; but the ill uſe, or in other 
words no uſe to ſigniſy, that has been made of it, gives 
great umbrage to ſeveral reſponſible inhabitants, Who 
have declared, if a workhouſe was built (which by the 
act they have a power to do) there might be a ſaving 
on account of the poor, from 5001. to 1000 l. a year: 
but I do not know how it is, the act coſt near 3ool. and 
It has lain almoſt dormant ever fince, rey | ſo as to 
the executive parts concerning the poor. 

I ſhall conclude with ſaying, that in the pariſh 
of St. Clement Danes, things are amiſs, which might 
be much amended for the good of the inhabitants, if 
they would with ſpirit enforce the execution of the act 
of parliament} more eſpecially if the principal ones 
would! take the lead to accompliſh ſo ſalutary a work. 


P. P. 
8 33 Defence of a Pariſh in regard to its Infant Pine, 
From PI LO PAUPERIS. 
LETTER I 


HEN affairs of any import are made known 
to the public by means of the preſs, whether 
they make their way through the channel of a public 
news- paper, or by way of a pamphlet, is a matter of 
indifference ; certain jt is that ſuch publications lie open 
to every one for the perufal and free diſcuſſion of the 
matter therein contained ; and, as I haye taken the frees. 
| B 2 | dom 


14 
dom to remark curſorily on your pamphlet, it may not 
be improper to aſſign ſome reaſon for my ſo doing. 
1 reflected within myſelf —ſurely no pariſh officer 
could be ſo totally loſt to the dictates and feelings of 
| humanity as to be the cauſe of thoſe poor infants deaths 


in ſo vaſt a degree as they are charged with; ſuch an 
| inſtance of cruelty and barbarity, if a fact, deſerves not 
only the ſevereſt cenſure, but demands a puniſhment 
equal to the offence, As a man and as a Chriſtian, I 
was ſhocked to find ſuch a number of lives loſt to the 
community, as in the Earneſt Appeal are ſet forth. 
Udon ſearch, I find by the regiſter of St. Clement 
Danes for 1765, there appears to be nine foundlings, 
or dropped children, (which is more, I believe, than 
fell to the ſhare of many other pariſhes within that 
year; ſome of which, when found, were afflicted with 
different diſorders; whilſt others, through 10 uſage from 
their brutiſh parents, had ſcarcely, to appearance, any viſible 
ins of life remaining, all which died under the age of four 
months; and fix caſuals, under the Age of eight months, 
I am convinced there are many pariſhes full as bad ag 
St. Clements, but muſt be excuſed deſcending to par- 
ticulars; every pariſh muſt ſtand on its own bottom, 
and anſwer for its own faults and defects. 

The officers of St. Clement Danes, have ſtrictly fol- 
lowed the directions in the act of parliament, in ſign. 
ing and returning their regiſter to the company of 
| pariſh clerks. If they have done amiſs in this affair, I 

cannot fee who they are accountable to for their re- 
miflyeſs but to the legillative power of this kingdom; 

Ho, $6 8 who 
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who, if they think proper, have the only and ſole right 
to take cognizance of it : no doubt the intention of the 
act of parliament was for that purpoſe. 

Upon the whole, I approve of the ſcheme you have 
adopted for the future care and preſervation of the 
lives of infants; I ſincerely wiſh it may work on 
| the minds of the officers of thoſe pariſhes, who have 
not as yet placed their children out to nurſes, by ſend- | 
ing them into ſome healthy part of the country inime- 


diately. 
P. P. 


Anſwer to the Defence. 
To PHILO PAUPERI1S. 
LETTER bh 


Grant that there are good and bad of all ſorts and 
that many inhabitants of St. Clement Danes, who 
have ſerved in Pariſh Offices, are men of property, and 
of great candor and humanity, and would ſcorn as much 
as myſelf, to be wilfully guilty of ſuch abuſes to poor - 


infants. But this is not the queſtion, 


If theſe 18 children had been ſent to the Foundling 
Hoſpital, deſerted by their mothers, as you complain, 
to judge from fact, inſtead of the whole 18 being dead 
in ſo ſhort a time as ten months, to all human ap- 
pearance, at leaſt 6 of them would have been living at 
the end of ten years. 

That the breaſt is the way Nature has appointed 
| to nouriſh a child, is as true as that man is born of a 
woman 


3 „„ 
woman; but it is alſo as true, that in the want of it, 
proper air and aliment will preſerve children in a con- 
ſiderable proportion. I know one family where ſix fe- 
males have been bred up by one nurſe, by hand, and the 
youngeſt is ſeven years old; not a child died in her 
hands. If they had been ſent to the common run of 
wet nurſes, it is more than probable two in five had 


died. So much difference is there between a good * 5 


nurſe and a bad dry one. 


But permit me to aſk, would - not any man in his 


ſenſes conclude, after the death of three or four chil- 


dren in one woman's hands, that the nurſe was very 


unfortunate ; and after five or ſix, that ſhe was very ig- 


norant or very wicked! But when in ſo ſhort a period, 


the mortality of ſeven or eight had happened, would it 


not create a ſuſpicion that ſhe ſtarved them, or gave 


them / lecping potions ? And would not the ſame common 
ſenſe and candor lead one to think, that upon ſeeing 


the Zizhtcenth child brought within this pariſh nurſe's 
den, that thoſe who ſent them preferred that they ſhould 


die? And what is preferring that a child ſhould die, 
but ſomething too ſhocking to mention or to think 
of? But it has been and continues, in many pariſhes, to 


be ſo common a practice, that this violence on human- 


ity has loſt its name, and is become as familiar in theſe 
renowned cities, as the uſe of the bow-ſtring in Mo- 
rocco for thoſe who offend their Emperor, 


I agree that our Poor's laws in general want correc- 
tion, but not ſo much as thoſe who undertake to exe- 


cute them; 2 and [ be licve you will Join with me, that 


we 


T9 1 


we ſhould amend our ways firſt, in an inſtance that 
' ſeems to be within our reach, and under the very noſe 
of 650,000 people, before we attempt to launch into 
the wide ocean of a general correction. 
| You believe me to be prejudiced. againſt n men 2 
Ido not know them, and I think you prejudiced for 
them becauſe you do. You acknowledge things are 
very bad; ſo that allowing for human imperfection on 
all ſides, we {hall meet half way, even with the very. men 
who were in office, of whom ] dare lay the major part, i 
upon examination, ſee things in the ſame light. | 
I have given more ample, clear and minute evi- 
_ dence than ever was given before on this ſubject. 
Heaven grant it may have a general good effect either 
immediately, by means of the humanity of individuals, 
| or from an effort of Legiſlative Authority, which may 
be obtained, | 
There 5 to be one means 1 8 is to cleft the 
chief people in every pariſh to pariſh offi cers ; and thoſe who 
will not ſerve, to mulct them at leaſ! 60ʃ. inſtcad of 8 l. or 10l. 
as now practiſed. 4 I am, yours, &c. J. H. 


Further Reply to the Defence.. 
LETTER II. 


F it is very apparent that there hath been ſo heavy 
A Lofs of Lives as I have deſcribed, it is a great 
injury to the publick in a direct view: It hath afford- 

ed a moſt pernicious example to the common people i in 


general 


3 


general, too apt to neglect the lives and morals of their 


children. The morality and religion of the pariſh offi- 


cers, who have neglected their duty which the laws 
of their country require at their hands, have been 


greatly injured: Pariſhioners in general, who have been 


negligent on their part, in not ſufficiently attending to 
the practices of thoſe whom they have choſen into pa- 
rochial offices, have alſo a conſiderable ſhare in this load 
of iniquity: And my opinion, and advice upon this 


| occaſion is, that we ſhould look forward, and beg par- 


don of God and our country, for what is paft, and take 
our meaſures, for the future, that no more innocent 
blood be laid to our charge. 

Granting that few things are really ſo bad, or ſo good 
as they appear, St. Clement Danes has neighbours fare. 
The whole ſtructure of my Earneft Appeal is built on the 
ſame common foundation of my general knowledge of 
my ſubject, and an exact examination of the particular 
regiſters ſigned by the officers of the reſpeCtive pariſhes. 
Theſe are of a public nature, and made in conſequence 
of an act of parliament provided for that very purpoſe. 
How can you imagine that I have done more than any 
fellow ſubject may ſafely and properly 60.1 in this land of 
freedom ? | 

1 have been very far from drawing any raſh conclu- 


ſions. The general prejudice and opinion is againſt 


_ pariſh officers within the bills of mortality, with regard 


to their treatment of infants ; but declining ail depend- 
ance on popular report, which I have lived long enough 
to know to be fallacious, I have with great labour ex- 

4 amined 
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amined into facts ; and traced them through their wind- 
ings to their ſource, SRL e | 

IJ write with tears in my eyes to bemoan-thie fate of 
ſo many ſubjects and innocent perſons brought to an 
untimely end, not with a dart in my hand to avenge 
their death. Thoſe who are conſcious of omiſſion with 
regard to the infant poor of their pariſh, their own 
hearts will puniſh them; and they will, I hope, make 
their peace with heaven : I do not conceive that any 
earthly tribunal will, or can take any actual cogniz- 
ance of crimes, or ſins, or faults, call them by what 
name you pleaſe, of this kind, already paſt. But ſtill 
the cauſe of humanity is the cauſe of every man; and 
we have the authority of the greateſt patriot and trueſt 
friend of mankind, Who ever ſaw the ſun, that there 
are occaſions when ones will cry out if men are ſilent, 
Tf, with all my fins and imperfections on my head, it 
ſhould pleaſe the Great Ruler and Tender Father of 
mankind to make me, in any degree, inſtrumental in 
the diſplay of his mercy to the children of the Poor, 
though I ſhould not be altogether courtly in my expreſ- 
ſions, I have ſo high an opinion of the good ſenſe, can- 
dor, and religion of my fellow ſubjeQs, that I do not 
conceive they will condemn me, either as to the matter 
in queſtion, or the manner in which I treat it. It is an 
object of ſuch importance, and which, from the nature 
of it, requires a warm advocate : and it is too apparent 
that the children in queſtion have not always had the 
moſt zealous and active friends. 5 


| | 8 


1 
So far from treſpaſſing againſt any law, I act under 
the ſanction of one, provided expreſsly for the purpoſe ; 
and, I am ſure if individuals do not co-operate with the 
ſpirit, ſenſe, and meaning of government in this free 
country, many of our laws will become a dead letter, 
or muſt be enforced by means equally tending to the 
ſubverſion of liberty. The laſt reſort in every commu- 
nity is to the virtue of individuals, and the fear of ſome- 
thing beyond temporal puniſhments ; but more particu- 
* larly in countries yet unenſlaved by a ne exerciſe 
j of power. 
f As zealous as you are for the defence of liberty and 
| laws, do you really think that the officers of St. Cle- 
| ments Danes have paid due honor to the law in queſ- 
tion: They have, indeed, „ followed the directions in 
0 the act of parliament in ſigning and returning the regiſ- 
ter to the company of pariſh clerks ;” but this is but a 


; ſmall part of the law : The preamble ſets forth the de- 
5 ſign of it, and the heads of the columns in the ſchedule 

| annexed to it, are ſo many inſtructions of what is meant. 
| Were I to ſet a child afloat on a plank, I might not 
| offend againſt any law of the land : but if the child hap- 
, 


pened to be drowned, it is more than probable my neck 
i would be ſtretched for playing the fool. 1 
. | To ſlick cloſely to the point, I aſk, ** Have the offi- 
j ers in queſtion given a ſingle penny to any nurſe, after 2 
- a certain time of trial, as a bounty or premium for keep- 
i ing a child alive, to prove that they meant to keep it 
alive if they could ? Have they ſent a ſingle child into 
= „ the country to be nurſed | Their neighbour St. Mar- 
I tin 8 


K 14: ] 
tin's in the fields (formerly under the ſame circumſtan- 


ces of neglect as other pariſhes) have ſent ſeveral chil- 
dren into the country to be nurſed, not as I apprehended 


_ when I wrote my pamphlet, at three ſhillings a week» 


cloathing included, but excluſive of cloathing. The offi- 
cers of that pariſh, with great judgment and humanity, 
have ſent them as far as Teddington ; and what is the 
conſequence of this new arrangement ? Four in five of 
the children ſo ſent were , alive at the end of the 
lat year 176 5. 
our officers have paid but two ſhillings a week for 
nurſing an infant, This is two ſhillings | more than moſt 
others have paid; but is two ſhillings ſufficient ? Hath 
experience taught them that the town is a ſafe and 


proper place for nurſing ſuch children, eſpecially in 
ſuch holes as the nurſe generally lives in? Is it in na- 
ture for women to breed like cats or rabbets? They have 


uſually one child at a birth, at the diſtance of at leaſt ten 
months. Can they nurſe a dozen at a time? Do not 
pour officers know that a number of infants being con- 


gregated will poiſon each other ? Are they not informed 


that gripes and fluxes, and other ſuch diſorders, which in 


a very few days cut the tender ſtrings of infant life, are 
contracted by the very air they breathe, as well as by the 


diet made uſe of? Theſe and ſuch like are the points in 


queſtion. All the reſt | is fruitleſs altercation, unwor- 
thy of a man of ſenſe, as 1 am perſuaded you are. 


I am, your's, &c. 


J. k. 


FF Anecdotes 


e relating to Infant Pariſh Poor. 
LETTER III. 
O ſuppoſe it * impoſſible that my ſuggeſtion of 
of giving children ſleeping potions can take place, 


becauſe the preſerving children is the only means of the 
nurſe's livelihood,” The general principle on waich you 


form your judgment, is right; but this is an uncommon 
event. I could unſold many a tale contrary to your 
opinion, but they are too ſhocking, and offenſive to 


humanity, to be related. 


With regard to the conduct of ſome pariſh officers, 


in truſting children, by choice, an bad hands ; do you | 


remember the anecdote related in my tract? 1 preſume 
you will truſt me for the truth of i it, otherwiſe I will pro- 
duce the moſt reſpeQable evidence, The officer allud- 
ed to, it ſeems i is a ſhrewd, ſenſible man ; but by the 


mere force of cuſtom, and the habit of burying children, 


becoming as calous as a flint, upon being ſolicited on 
the behalf of a young woman to allow her two ſhil- 


lings and fix-pence a weck, for ſome time, in order to 


ſupport her child, it being alledged that this is the com- 


mon price of a pariſh nurſe, he anſwered : Ves, that is 


very true, but then aſtcr a month or ſix weeks we hear 


no more of the child, whereas your young) woman 1 will 


probably preſerve hers.” 


Hath it not been alſo declared i in open Court at Guild- 


Hall, by the maſter of a work-houſe of a very con- 
| ſiderable 
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ſiderable pariſh, that not a ſingle child was reared in 
his pariſh in fourteen, years? And was not the reaſon 
given, without reſerve, that the pariſh had no proper place 
to keep them in, the air being too confined ? 
Thus you ſee what principle was adopted i in this in- 
ſtance, and has been adopted in thouſands of others, and 
this will ſerve to explain to you what may be other- 
wiſc inexplicable. | 

Is it not natural to think that if a hackney nurſe gets 
into a train of burying children, and ſhe is ſupplied with 
freſh food for worms week after week, ſhe will think it 
is very fit and convenient that a child ſhould die? The 
indulgence in the practice is in ele giving the Krongell 
token of applauſe, 

Upon the whole, I need not tell you that it is much 
eaſier to the officer, and leſs expenſive to the pariſn, to let 
4 child die, than to keep it alive. If the contrary were 
true, I do moſt ſeriouſly believe, that two if not three 
in ſive of theſe children would be reared and put out ap- 
prentice. GIS 

Let me alſo remind you that Law-makers are not poſ- 
ſeſſed of any intuitive knowledge; it is the cuſtom to 
offer them caſes. There not being any proviſion made 
to render it any one's duty to ſee to the execution of the 
law in queſtion, I take upon myſelf to do all I can in be- 

| behalf of the poor, which i is to give notice of what falls 
within my knowledge, and obſervation. 


I am, your 85 Ke. 


J. H. 


Further 


1 
N 
| 


E 
* urther R 22 dir Reflexicns on the ee of the Poor. 


LETTER IV. 


13 you lay a great ſtreſs on the dying ſituation 


of the foundlings taken in by your pariſh, Of theſe 


there are indeed nine in thirty-one, which is 29 per 


cent.; whereas in the general account there are but 115 
in 1795, or about 6 and a half per cent. How this comes 
to paſs I know not, nor is it very material : We muſt 


not amuſe ourſelves with names and words ; an infant or 


child is a human being, and as ſuch entitled to all the 


offices of humanity, no matter how it came into the 


| world, or who is the father or mother. | 


I alfo grant that ſome of theſe foundlings 1 were in a 1 
ſtate of health: But, when children are dropped, do 


you believe i it is meant they ſhould die ? Do you find any | 
marks of violence on them ? Do you know that na- 
ture is ſo kind to infants that they are ſometimes found 


alive in the arms of the mother when ſhe is expired with 


cold, 

If a woman expoſes her chi d to get rid of it, muſt we 
underſtand that ſhe meant it ſhould die ? Murder is 
never committed for murder's ſake. But, dropping the 


reaſoning part, let us examine the fact as cloſely as you 


pleaſe. The fact is, that of eight foundlings dead in 


your pariſh, only one died the day taken in; two liv- 


ed ſeven, one thirtcen, one thirty, two thirty-five, and 
one forty-cight days : upon a medium twenty-two days. 


| And how long lived the nine we giimate children taken 


in 


E Tu 
in by your pariſh, whom I rationally ſuppoſed to be born 
of young and healthy people ? Three lived thirteen 

days, one fifteen, one nineteen, one twenty-two, one 
twenty-eight, one forty-ſeven, and one 'eighty-eight 
days; on a medium, twenty-eight days. This is fix 
days longer than the poor foundlings : but excluding the 
long-lived child of eighty-eight days, the medium is one 
day leſs than the foundlings, Your three caſuals liv- 
ed, ona . one hundred and ſeven days — - and 
then dyed. * . 
It is natural to aſk, if any one FT” theſe twenty chil- 
dren was ſuckled : If any one was ſent to nurſe into the 
country : Or if you changed the nurſe in Auguſt, After | 
ſeeing nine children already dead in her hands? 
"Fon delivered five children to their mothers, and one 
to the father; probably theſe fix children, or the great- : 
eſt part of them, are living. But what are we to ex- 
pect of the remaining five children alive, which made 
thirty one in March Laſt, if followed on into this year ? 
It appears that you allowed the mothers of theſe, two 
ſhillings a week, to aſſiſt them in taking care of their 
own children. The a& cxcludes the inſertion of ſuch 
occurrences in the regiſter, that it may not appear as a 
ſaving of children by the pariſh officer, when, in fact, 
they are preſerved in the hands of the mother ; but ſill 
the meaſure is good, and does honor to your pariſh, as 
it docs to all other pariſhes, who practice this mode of 
aſſiſting mothers, when theſe are ſober women, fit to 
nurſe their own children. 
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As this mode leads directly to the knowledge of the. 
comparative effects of the pariſh nurſing and the mothers 
nurſing, it may be a proper clauſe in any act, on behalf of 
theſe infants, which may hereafter take place, that it fhall be 


inſerted, at the feat of the regiſters, as a diſtindt article. I 


muſt ſay that the only circumſtance which does honor 
to your pariſh, ſo far as the regiſter diſcovers, f is the giv- 
ing this money to mothers as nurſes. 


Numerous and great are the calamities which happen 


to all the children of men, from various cauſes; but 


the moſt part of them have their ſource in our own folly 


and iniquity. The ſpring of health to the ſtate, the abi- 


lity of defence, the fountain of comfort, convenience and 


- opulence, and a redundancy of the ornaments of life, all, 


confeſſedly, ariſe from the labor of the Poor; therefore 


the preſervation of the Poor i is the firſt leſſon in political 


ar ithmetic. 


If the children who fall unavoidably into the bande of 


5 pariſh officers, and, conſequently, under the protection 


of the public, here at the very feet of the feat of govern- 


ment, are not deemed objects of national attention ; if 


we ſhut our ears, being within the reach of their infant 


crics, and do not conſult their preſervation by all poſſible 


means, all our conqueſts which require inhabitants, all 
our ſchemes of population of countries, all acts of natu- 
ralization, and every duty of religion, with reſpect to 
charity to infant Poor, muſt, upon the compariſon, ap- 
pear vague and unmeaning. 


Some pariſhes, you ſay, are as bal as yours; ; 1 grant 


it; nay conſidering the ces of the children much worſe, 


witneſs 


an 
[ 


7 


witneſs the following; which I will give you ah it already 


7 


Of » 2 «: 
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ande on record in my Bare Appeal, 
n olerzn of St. George's] Middleſex; 
5 Age. | When amt 711 [When 5 J[Days 
Name of the Ohila. | — N into the By wht py gh 17. 
| TY 5 | * 'ÞWonrkhouſe, ed, 
Thomas md 85 i 79 1. | 7 
Mary Bill 4 7 10 4301! 1 4 
|Elizaberh Bill. 111 ; WE 9 Feb. | 45 
Lucy Coleman + q n 1 4 
{Iſaac Darling 2 5 Feb. Churchw. 13 Mar. | 38 
Ann Bailey 8 0 2 of—| t6 POverſeers. 29 Feb. | 13 
James Gloves 2 5 Ditto 14 Mar, | 23 
John St. George F | 2 Ditto 28 Mar, | 35 
Suſanna Downes | 2 Dito Jig) Mar. | 11 
William Chope B T 2f=|; Ditto [14 Apr, | 17 
Mary Webb: 55 29 
Richard Yates —| 24 Nov.) [Churchw. Dead 
[William Yates - | 2 21 Ditto 14 Dec. 
— Yates - 4-211 Ditto zi Dec. 
Jane Dryborough | 3 1 Overſeers, Dead | 
Fee Hanamay 2 is Dec. 8 5 * 
enjamin Tomkins | 2} 3j—| 19 ][ Ditto Hege 
[William Cars 314 — 4 ' "> 15 2. [Da q 
Peter Flidgard  - | #} il: 20 {Cburchw. | "= 


"Then Beal, Cen urchwarden. : 


. 


This is a true and ul copy of the regiſter of this 
parifh in 1765, except the additional column of the days 
2 nn Wien and che rb e Dial, who died 


*\ TT? 


| fader e ages of theſe children, paſt the e time 
of life, it is the more ſhocking picture of mortality; 
and the clofer we approach ba the more UKs laughter 5 


- + * — 


it appears. 


I have alſo received exact information concerning the 15 
fortune of the remaining three infants, and find that Mary * 
| Ne. 


D 


EN 


I ebb's mother has lain- in of another child in the work- | 
houſe ſince December laſt, ne... is happily eſcaped out 
with her daughter Mary. 


Elizabeth Hathaway i is alſo taken « out 5 her mother 3 


0 261 


and preſerved from the grave. bis 

Peter Flidgard is likewiſe taken out alive, 
Theſe three only have eſcaped with their lives, and 

ſo far we muſt give the pariſh credit, and no farther : 

the two 1 were e but a little while in the workhouſe. 

5 — ON am, yours, Ke. . J. H. 


General Mode of Computation f Moral. 
KL E 1 * E R v. 


Ti is neceſſary to rene that ſome calculatork make oy 


4 


> their computations of the mortality of infants at one A 
period, one at another ; one on burials in general, ano- © 
ther on the burials of infants only; but the difference is 
as 36 to 58 on 30 years. Mr. Webb computes on the bu- 

rials in general; as ſuppoſing 1000 born, how many will 
drop yearly ; but if 16000 are born, and 8000 die un- 
der 2 years of age, we may ſay that 50 per cent. are dead 
of thoſe who were born ; yet if the burials in general 
are 24000, then we may alſo call 8000, 337 per cent. 
under 2 years of age. 

On a medium of 10 years laſt paſt, I find the burials 
on the chriſtenings are 47 per cent. but I ſuppoſe one 
| ſixth more births than appear in the bills, and conſe- 
quently 16900 chriſtenings, 18600 births, 


As 


II 19 ] 

As to burials, I muſt add to them alſo, tho? it be but 

half ſo many as ſome computations make it; viz. to 
23500, 1500 dead, which makes 25000 or 32 per cent. 
if we allow 4 per cent. more for contingencies, it wg 
the matter to Mr. Webb's tables. | 
We are in ſearch of Truth, if peradventure we can 
trace it out : I do not mean to exaggerate. Upon the 


above computation the diminution is but 6400 
whereas on the * bills laſt you it appears 


The children of Diſſenters are baptized by their re- 
ſpective teachers, and not regiſtered ; and they are bu- 
ried by the miniſter of the pariſh, and are regiſtered. But 
if children die before they are brought to church to be 
chriſtened, and private baptiſms are generally. not regiſ- 
' tered, it will make the thing ſo much the nearer equal, - 
The bills do pot comprehend the whole ; ; but, upon 
a cloſe examination of the burials in one conſiderable 
pariſh in Weſtminſter, a few years ſince, the number of 
them, on a medium of ten years, was found to be 1074 


And there were carried out to be buried every 
year, on a medium, — — — 20861 
Brought in to be buried — — 124 
Children at nurſe (conſidered as in the pa- 

riſh, though dying o out of it) Jenn — 20 


The remainder i 1 — —ê — 95 
The difference which we ought t to add to the | 
account of burials, is — — — 3 57 


Then, I ſay, if one pariſh, having 1074 burials, ought 
D 2 yet 


[ ao ] 


yet to have an enereaſs of 15% burials, in the account of 
its mortality, what will be the encreaſe of burials on 147 
pariſhes having, on a medium, (as in 1763, 1764, and 
1665) 24,192 ? Theanſwer is 3471. 

Mr. Maitland, in his Hiſtory of London, confirms 
this, in a great meaſure, when he tells us, that the bu- 
rials in 1729 were found to be 3038 more than regiſtered, 
If we ſuppoſe the inhabitants, not of the eſtabliſhed. 
church, to be one fixth part of thoſe who are, (and great 
numbers ſeem to claſs themſelves under no church at 
all) the account will ſtand thus: 
In 1765 the chriſtenings— ind 
Add one ſixth for births more than. regiſtered 2729 


_ V 1 19403 
Burials in 176 — — — 23230 
Add, üpon a medium of the two 
- computations of 3471 and 3038 
above- mentioned — — 32 a: 
by — 26484 
Chriſtenings Durialk. | Db 
and births. 5 tion. 
Real account - 16374 — 23230 — . 


Account with 
the additions - 19400 on 26484 — 001 


This is taking a favorable year, and happens to cor- 
reſpond, fo that there is a difference of only 225 
The chriſtenings are enereaſed from the year 1763 


to 1765 — — — — „„ 
And the burials are decreaſed — — 2913 
8 1 


E 
Vet, upon a medium computation, the whole di- 
minution appears to be full -— — — — dodo 
To aſcertain the buſineſs with preciſion, the re- 
ſpective officers of their ſeveral congregations ought to 
make a faithful annual report to the company of Pariſh 
| Clerks, of the number of births, &c. which are not per- 
mitted to be regiſtered in our churches, of which more 
| hereafter, 


E am, yours, Kc. J. H. 


General View of the ; Lof on the Children in Pariſhes oithin 
the Bills of Mortality in the Year 1765. 


LET TER: VI 


Now haſten to comply with your requeſt. The fol- 

lowing is a general ſurvey of the regiſters of 1765, 
of the pariſhes within the bills of mortality having any 
conſiderable number of children. The 97 within the 
walls having but few children are not inſerted in this 
account: 


T hoſe Pariſhes marked have. TE vi. «=l|z E = 
| | no Waorkhouſe. 3 8 8 i= £ 8 2 83 82 2 
13 Pariſhes without the alls. 5 5 8 8 8 8 888 82 
St. Bartholomew the Great] 3— 3 — | — — 
St. Dunſtan in the Welt s|—| 5 4 — — 
St. Saviour Southwark - 481236 17 | 8] 48 
-: Df. Bride ®:- >: +=: fo i 
St. George Southwark - | 24 [12/12] 9 5] 55 
St. Botolph Alderſgate | 11|—{1i] 5 | 3 60 
St. Andrew Holborn - 581345 23 | 15] 69 
St. Giles Cripplegate - | 39|22j16] 8 6 75 
St. John Southwark - 28121660 8| 6 75 
St. Sepulchre, Newgate 4913/36 ig | 15] 79 
St. Botolph Aldgate - | 28| 6|22| 10 | 8 80 
St. Botolph Biſhopſgate 29 920 10 | 8] 80 
St. Botolph Aldgate: Midd.| 20 5ji5| 10 | 9 90 
St. Olave Southwark - 2512133 4 4| 100 
Upon a medium 88 dead { = 68 
F000 


on 129 received in I year, 9 


13 


So that we ſee here more per cent. dead in one year, 


to ſay nothing of the ſeveral infants received in the laſt 
two months of the year, than in the Hoſpital, of chil- 
dren who are carried on to the ages between 6 and 11. 

But upon examining the ſame pariſhes in regard to their 
children of 1 to 4 years old, the account ſtands thus : 


| Remaining | Dead pe 
of 1 to4 Dead. cent. of | 
years old. ui to 4 
ö | RY years. 
St. Bartholomew tne Great] —— * — 
S. Bride = e —— 
St. Dunſtan in the Weſt 1 — — 
St. Botolph Alderſgate 6 11 16 | 
St. Olave Southwark - 3 90 2 22 
St. Botolph Aldgate + 324-3 4-9 
St. Botolph Biſhopſgate - | 10 | 3| 30 
St. Andrew Holborn - 22. 81 35 
St. John Southwark - 8 [| 3] 37 
St. Botolph Aldgate, Midd.j.- 35 | 2 | 40 
St. Saviour Southwark - | 19 f 10] 52 
St. Giles Cripplegate --= 9 5 | 001 
St. Sepulchre Newgate - | 27 | 11 64 | 
St. George Southwark 111 


We muſt conſider theſe children of 2, 3 
and 4 years old, being the 4th year of the re- 
giſter, upon a medium of 50 dead on Fs > is 
per cent. —— — —— — 40 


near upon an equality of the deaths of the firſt year 
of life, on the common bills of mortality, which is 4 


times as dangerous as the ſubſequent years of 1 to 4. 
5 Let us now view the other pariſhes. 


Pariſbes 


Vaan medium of 175 dead on 282 received, is 


per cent. 


or 6 per cent. leſs than the fame aged children without 


| the walls of London. 


The ſame pariſhes conſidered. as to their children of 


1 to 4 years old ſtand thus: 


62 


— 


( 23 ] 
4 5 . 2B Se 2 = E 2 
Pariſhes in Midd. and Surry. f. 5% f 25828 
Szaſz|s 521531836 
St. Paul Shadwell - - | 21] 912 3 3 —d 
St. Marthew Bethnal Green] 16|—| 16} — | —| — 
St, Mary Whitechappel 19] 1] 18] 6j— — 
St. Mary Newington 10]|—| 10} 71 1 14 
St. Dunſtan Stepney = 16] 44 12] 4 if 25 
St. Leonard Shoreditch 65 71580 22 | 6 27 
St. Mary Iſlington- 145 3 1 33 
St. Ann Middleſex - - | 12] 1] 11} 5 21 40 
St. John Wapping - - | 35] 8 271 7| ol 4; 
Chriſt Church Middleſex 34117] 27] 14 | 7] 50 
St. John Hackney + - | 19] 9] 10} 2 1| 50 
St. Katharine Tower 442 2 2] 1 50 
St. Mary Rotherhithe - | 20|—| 20) 9 5/ 55 
St. Luke Middleſex - -| 41] 2] 39] 23 | 15] 65 
St, George Middleſex - | 19] 1] 1 6 | 4] 66 
St. Mary Lambeth - J 391 286] 9 6 66 
St. Mary Magd. Bermondſ 24; 8 16 6] 4/66 
St. Andrew above Bars oy pF | 
and St. George the 14171244 go | 64] 71 
Martyr. 14 e 
St. George Bloomſbury, 508; Þ „ 
and St. Giles in the (17862110 49 39} 80 
Fields. | | EG 
Sr James and 81. Jon? sf 45] 14 | 1} 80 
Chriſt Church Souttwark 16 5 111 7 ob 1 1001 


„ 


| Remain | Dead J 

under + Dead. per cent. 

| | years olc | 

St. Katherine Tower - | — — — 

St. Mary Newington - 3 — — 
St. Ann Middleſex - - 6 — — 
St. Mary Whitechapel -| 12 | 1 8 
St. John Wapping - - | 20 10 
St. Mary Lambeth - -| 19 a 1-10 
St. Dunſtan Stepney - <| 8 4 4-233 
St. John Hackney - < 8 1 1 42 
St. Mary Hlingion +1 -0 4 +: 
St. Paul Shadwell - - ( 
St. Leonard Shoreditch -I 36 8 22 
St. Luke Middleſex - -| 16 | 51 31 

St. George Bloomſbury, 33 

and St. Giles in the (| 651.232 33 | 


Fields. 
St. Mary Potherbiche 5 11 41 36 
St. e e 1 @t: 
St. James and St. — 5 

__ Clerkenwell „ 40 
Chriſt Church Southwark 10 5 50 
St. Andrew above Bars, 1 
and St. George the ] 34 20 60 
n | 
_ Chriſt Church Middleſex 


— eos — — — tiand 


3 2 606 2 


| | 
St, George Middlefex il i © Þ--66 


$i vt. Mary Magd. Hermondl. | 10 ES Fr | 


_ 1100 the medium of 110 dead on 337 is per 
cent. Near — — — H—— — 33 
conſequently 7 per cent. leſs than the pariſhes without the 
walls cf London. 
Many of theſe children, as 11 have obſerved, were of ” 
and 4 years old, being of the 4th year of the regiſter, and 
ſuch ſhould not drop off at above 6 or 7 per cent. We 
may alſo obſerve, that where the numbers are ſmalleſt, 
or r where the children are the fartheſt removed from the 
ſmoke 


ä . 


ſmoke of theſe cities, there the mortality is leaſt, proving 
in ſome degree the principle here laid down. One may 
alſo obſerve, that the pariſhes who have the ſmalleſt mor- 
tality of infants newly born, have likewife the feweſt 
deaths of children of 1 to 4 years old. 


22 IM =. Is 

The 10 Pariſhes in TVeftmin-|< EA 123 5: 9 a8 

1 5 are 3 8 28852253 222 

ma ARE: 

Precinct of the Savoy = 12 — —; — — | 

St. Paul Covent-Garden *| 15] 4| 11} 5 2 40 
St. Mary Le Strand- 3| 1} 2} 1] 1| 5o 

St. Ann Weſtminſter * - 24] gf 15} 10 | 5 50 
St. Jchn Eangeliſt and | 71 230 48 12 6] 50 | 

St. John Evangeliſt an 106 | 

St. Margaret Weſim, 5 108 IK of 23 | 18] 64 | 
Sr, Martin in the Fields 10137 64] 30 20 66 
St. George Hanover- ſquareſ 142 320110 631 44] 70 

St. Clement Da nes * = | 31 6) 25] 19 | 17] 90 | 


The medium of this mortality veg. I13 dead 

on 168, is per cent. near — — — — 67 
and you may eaſily perceive, that the larger the num- 
ber the greater the mortality, except in cafes where 
a bad nurſe is truſted with ſo many lives as your pariſh 
truſted, tho* your number is not much above one fourth 
| fo many as the medium of the three preceding prin- 
cipal pariſhes : yet for a very natural reaſon, your mor- 
rality is the greateſt : but this event may have: happened 
for the beſt. 
Il have now to examine the rates of the mortality of the 
_ foregoing pariſhes, of their children from 1 to 4 years 
of age; viz. 
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Remain- | Dead pe 
ing of 1 to cent. of 
4 years Dead.] 1 to 4 | 
T4 old. years old. 
St. Mary Le Strand - - 14— 1 — 
St. Ann Weſtminſter “ 5 1 
St. George Hanover-Square| 247 F107. 24 7 
St. John the Evangeliſt, 663 „ 
and St. Margaret Welt. 1 9 | *7;f 4 85 
St. Martin in the Fields -| 34 12] 35 
St. Paul Covent-Garden *] 6 3 50 
St. James Weſtminſter -| 12 6 50 
St. Clement Danes 6 | 4 5 66 f 


The medium here of 31 on 171, is per cent. — 3r, 
the better pariſhes thus reducing the worſt. Of theſe, 
your pariſh brings up the rear in this account. Why 


it is ſo, is obvious. If you examine the conduct of 


St. George Hanover-Square or St. Martin's, you will 
find whence the difference ariſes ; not but their mor- 

_ tality of children of ſuch ages, the 4th year of the re- 
gZiſier (directed to ſtand for infants till 4 years of age 


only) is, I apprehend, very heavy.—lf we take off 68, 


62, and 67 per cent. (as above mentioned) being a 
medium of 65 per cent. on children under 12 months old, 
then there will remain alive on every 100 children - 34. 


From this remainder we are, to take off 40, 33, and 31 


per cent. (as before mentioned) which upon a medium 
is 35 per cent. or 12 children, and there will then re- 


MEN - — — — — 22 


Who, upon a medium, do not reach three years of 


age. This is ſuch a diminution, in ſo ſhort a time, 


as ſeems to be a bad preſage of rearing any of them 
it leaves ſo much reaton to ſuſpect they will moulder 
quite away, as in fuct they do in many pariſhes, Hence 


4 | appears 


11 
appears the neceſſity of ſome new law, whatever lati- 


1 am yours, J. H. 


tude ſuch law may give. 


7 he Hs oital Mortality fet in Couraſ avith the true State of the 
| Deaths of the Infaut Poor. 


E F N nb VII. 


ou have ſeen that the poor paid infants upon the 
face of one year's tranſaction, tho' a conſiderable 
number were taken in at 2 and 3 years of age, 100 of 
them are melted down to — — — — — 22 

In juſtice to this claſs of our fellow citizens, it is neceſſary 
to mention, with the utmoſt preciſion, the mortality of the 
H: oſpital, (where they were received all under 12 months 
old) from which alone they may be reſcued « out of the 


arms of death. The account ſtands thus: : 


- Number | Alive. Alive | 
| received. per cent, 
From 1741 to 2 Tinh 1756 | 1284 | 660 77 | 
From June to Dec. 1756 - 1783 586 | 5 | 
From June 1756 to Sep. 1759] 12675 | 5535 4 432 
From 23 May 1760 to 23 1 8% 1 
April 1765 3 "wy ® Þ 


The'loweſt being 33 per cent. . with the panſhy 
account at 22, is 50 per cent. gained on the 22; and 
conſidering ages at which received and to which carried, may 
be called 80 per cent. gained on the pariſhes, 

It is neceſſary to explain, that the ſecond number of | 
1783 were the 72fuſe of all the pariſhes at the firſt 
opening of the Hoſpital, and many of them brought, in 
| a condition as it were merely for a grave. Yet we find 
alive of theſc very children 33 in 100, Cc carried on to the 

„ 29 


128 


29 Sept. 1760, (the time that the 586 were living) all of 
them being under 12 months old when received. It is 


reaſonable to preſume, nothing was thought too bad to 
be ſent to the Hoſpital at that time, were it only to ſave 
the expence of burial. 

_ form a true idea of the ſlite of the Infant Poor, 
there ſhould be no limited age for the regiſters, but 
they ſhould be contiuued on till the child is dead—de- 
livered to the mothers or friends or apprenticed out.— 
And it ſhould be clearly deſcribed, the name, trade, 
and place, ſo as to be found, of ſuch mother, friend, or 
maſter. Such a plan only can afford a full ſatisfaction, 
and give a ſolid ſecurity to the public, that theſe children 
in the hands of pariſh officers, ſhall be treated as fel- 
Tow creatures and fellow citizens. 

If the pariſhes ſhould freely, or under any reftrition, 
ſend 800, or any number of children annually to the 
Hoſpital, it will be eaſy to compaſs ſuch a regiſter of 
the remaining children in their hands, till they are 
actually placed out. V1 

In the column diſcharged, in the regiſter now exiſting, 
it ſhould be ſaid 0h, prenticed out; but there ſhould | 
be a particular and diſtinct regiſter of the * prentices kept 
in marginal columns. 

Why this is not done fo that it may be eaſily traced 
out what is become of theſe children, we muſt impute 
as much to the want of a regulation as to the general 
negligence which hath prevailed concerning them, 
from their birth till the time of their diffolution. 
And how we came thus to treat theſe poor in- 


fants 


T1 
fants, can be reconciled only by conſidering the vice 
and "oo which have ſo *ppareatly * n : 


us. 

T he better theſe children are treated * ene the 
leſs they will be conſidered as a Forlorn Hope by their 
parents and friends, and, conſequently, the better con- 
dition they will be brought in to the-pariſh officer, to 
enable him the more eaſily to preſerve them. This 
ſeems to be a natural conſequence, for eruelty is as un- 
natural to man, as mercy to the Hana ; ; but cuſtom 
| over-rules our natures. 


J. H. 


The deplorable State of Infants in Workhouſes. 


” LETTER. viik 


TN regard to the regiſter which I ſent you of St. 
George's Middleſex, do you think it poſſible for 
infants to live in a putrid air, with the addition of 

lice, itch, and filthy clothing ? And in what do pariſh 
aurſes differ? If the children all die, there muſt be 
ſome extraordinary reaſon for it. And if thus they all 
receive their guietus, our humanity and religion will be vio- 
lated, and the State wounded in its vital parts. 
It is morally impoſſible that infants can live under ſuch : 
circumſtances. There were in St. George's workhouſe, 
in the beginning of this year 1766, 100 men, and about 
20 women; 200 Poor are ſometimes crowded together, 
This. 


( 30 ] „ 


This renders the place inevitable death to infants ; 


and it is confeſſed, without reſerve, to be'a rare thing for 
a child to be taken out alive, except it be in the hands 
of the mother. We practice that towards Infants which 
any man of ſentiment would deem aan. to a dog or a 
cat. | 


In looking back into this workhoufe account for the 


N 1764, I f 15 were e receibed of theſe ages, viz. 


Nine Eſgbteen 27 Three "I Diſcharged | 
IMonths.] Months. | Years. | Years. Ito mothers. 


%%% Bl ood. Oe ch 


1 


Of the two remaining there is no account that ; can 


trace out. 


IJ am farther to remark on the curious regiſter of 


1765, that Tomkins and Carns dyed of the fmall-pox, ſaid 
to be brought in by a poor woman and her child. 
Workhouſes ſeldom refuſe objects, let the diſeaſe be 


what it will, if they are ſent by two juſtices of the 


Peace, one of them being of the Quorum. I preſume 
it is very rigbt it ſhould be ſo, and that many muſt 
be taken care of under all circumſtances, i. e. at the ex- 


pence of the pariſh ; but it ſeems to be very wrong, and 


contrary to common ſenſe, and the ſpirit and meaning 
of our Laws, that infectious diſtempers ſhould be in- 
troduced into workhouſes, where ſuch numbers of all 


ages are congregated. On the contrary, every one be- 


| coming ſo diſeaſed, ſhould be removed from it in ſuch 


manner as that the leaſt miſchief poſſible may be done. 
3 . W 


37 ] 

As to poor Dick Yates, his brother William, and his 
ſiſter Suſan, theſe were the children of a ſoldier, who 
had probably ſtood the fury of powder, ball, and bayonet; 
but inſtead of preſerving his ſons, in order to ſupply 
his place, when time ſhall diſable him, theſe poor boys 
died a miſerable ſacrifice to inhumanity and want of 
police, _ . | 5 15 

This laſt circumſtance reminds me, that nt bu⸗ 
mane gentlemen in the army, of the firſt rank, have 
now under conſideration a plan for preventing ſoldiers 
children from falling a ſacrifice to indigence or viciouſ- 
neſs, or the rigors that the wives are frequently ex- 
poſed to in their marches and change of place with 
their huſbands. SEP 

The States of the United Provinces, who- des: 
ſtand how to calculate the value of a life, allow 
ſo much to a ſoldier towards the ſupport of every 
child, ſuppoſing his pay will only ſupport himſelf, 
which i is the caſe with us. And if we mean to pro- 
mote population, this is evidently one means of doing 
it; and if we do not refine too much it will be done. 

I obſerve in the hiſtorical abridgment of the eſta- 
bliſhment of the Foundling Hoſpital at Paris, publiſhed 
in 1753, the author, after complaining that the air 
the children breathe is confined, and forgetting to ſpeak 
of the danger of congregating infants, contrary to the 

cuſtom of our F oundling Hoſpital in London, concludes 
| thus, © There is the greateſt reaſon to expect, that 
q air and accommodation of lodging is provided, ac- 


1 cording 


E 

cording to the advice of ſxilful perſons, who confidet 
the defect of theſe as the cauſe of ſickneſs, by which 
infants are attacked, and the reafon of the deaths of 
many, a much greater number will be preſerved” a- 
live.“ aw 

What Egli phyſician in his ſenſes; applying this 
| remark to the pariſh infants here, will deny the validity 
of the PFrenchman's obſervations ? If the medical gentle- 
men who viſit workhouſes, would favor the world with 
their remarks, and proteſt againſt keeping infants in 
them, a part of the buſineſs would be done. 
There can be no curſe on the heads of a any Poor i in- 
fants, more than on rich ones. If they are ſent into 
the country at due diſtances from London, they will 
Have as fair a chance of life, if not much fairer, chan 
ſome who remain in their mothers hands. If parents 
are idle, vicious, or ſickly, to ſay nothing of the miſer- 
ably poor, idleneſs and vice, ſicknefs and poverty, 4 
joined to confined air, will continue to be the operat- 
ing caufes of fo many infants deaths, as we find within 
the Bills of Mortality, but more > Parte the in- 
fant poor. | | 
I have in my walks obſerved a multitude of children 
in ſome of the remote and leaft frequented parts of 7 
theſe vaſt cities, in places not cleanly, nor to appear- 
ance enjoying the pureſt air, but the parents being 
laboring people, and mechanics, and having no joys 
beyond thoſe of domeſtic life, and the charge of their 
own offspring, have uſually many children, a propor- 

tion 


178311 


tion of whom they breed * n not all with 


florid Countenances. 
Whilſt any virtue remains 3 this ahn of our 


fellow ſubjects, and they enjoy health, and labor is 
furniſhed for them, ſufficient to maintain their families, 


they keep their children out of the devouring jaws 
of a workhouſe : But when the iron hand of neceſſity 


obliges them to ſeek for the protection of the pariſh, and 


they have children newly. born, or of a tender age, 


they ſoon experience that man is born to die; and 8 


are eaſed of the burden of a family. 
| When a child is drooping for want of the wa 


10 WF a ought to be provided; and that it may be 


N fo, we know by the experience of the Foundliog Hoſ- 


for 4000 annually, Were it only for a ſhort time, and 
_ chiefly for the males, who are generally in the moſt 


danger, the breaſt, 0 all n is of the n 
eſt moment. 

Where the order of Aue cannot de wet ſo 
cloſely as we wiſh, the more care ought to be taken 
of the age, quality, and cleanlineſs, of the dry nurſe : 


her weekly pay, with good words; alfo her annual pre- 
mium which ſhe receives when a child is alive; this will 
be a real encouragement to good women ; and women 15 

who have not good characters ſhould not by any means 


be truſted with a life. 


If this leſſon were learnt, and the walli and the oy: 
of it underſtood, we ſhould ſoon find that the children 
| of the poor would live, as well as the children of the 

| F rich, 
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rich, who are often killed with kindneſs. This would 
compenſate for thoſe inconveniences which this claſs 
of our fellow citizens muſt experience, in being turned 
over from the parent, or friend, to the eras and 1 


4 him to the nurſe, _ 
2 1 am, si, yours, ke, J H. 


7 he E en! 2 made to 1 8 waly aft 


Sw Ss + ' 


T is with the utmoſt pleaſure refle& on you pro- 
4 vidential notice of my. Earneſt Appeal, as it has 
proved ſo inftrumental to my. laying the caſe of the 
infant patiſh poor of theſe cities before the world in 
this public manner. I ſhall alſo think myſelf happy if 
any detail of facts, or reaſonings on them, which I 
am capable of, can contribute to the gaining their cauſe 
to whom ſo much juſtice is due; and in whoſe pre, 
| ſervation the public is ſo deeply concerned. At the 
ſame time I can with equal truth ſay, I have not 
the leaſt intention of offending any man. 1 5 
When you conſider how ill the matter has been un- 
derſtood; what fruitleſs efforts have been made; how 
long the evil hath ſubſiſted, your wonder at my parſe- 
verance will ceaſe. This will probably be the laſt ef- 
fort of the kind which my life can reaſonably be ex- 
pected to permit; and as much collateral matter yet 
remains in my hands, which may be ſucceſsfully ad- 


: vanced in ſupporting my deſign : as there is a natural 


propenſity ir in the mind to vindicate to the utmoſt what 


appears 


38 J 
appears to be right, I have an anxious longing hanging 
about my heart, to leave nothing unſaid which can * 


mote the intereſt of «the cauſe before s. | 
If we look back into the firſt ſtages of this kind of 5 


5 . we ſhall find that the evils we now 


complain of, begun very early 3 but we do not find 
that any remedy has been provided, It was preſumed 
every one would take care of his own children, or that 
the officers appointed by law would be careful of the lives 
of orphans. and ſuch like as were committed to them, 
W in diſtreſs. | 
' Though the pride of mortals doth not * ent 
them to diſcover the limits of their powers, all things 
| bave their limits. The congregating great numbers in 
vaſt cities, however conſequential to national wealth, 
when it exceeds certain bounds, is pregnant with in- 
finite miſchiefs to the community. States, differently 
conſtituted in form of government, as in France, and 
the United Provinces, have thought it the wiſeſt policy 
to reſtrain their ſubjects, with regard to the paſſion of 
aſſociating themſelves on one ſpot. For though it is a 
diſeaſe that in length of time may cure itſelf, it may firſt | 
occaſion ſuch a fickneſs or convulſion in the body po- 
lic, as every wiſe Rate would wiſh to avoid by every 
prudent and practicable A = 
Phe queſtion is not whether the « citizens here ſhall 
be a little richer or poorer, but what is for their hap- 
pineſs and ſecurity, and for the common good of his 
Majeſty's $ kingdoms and dominions. 


DE | To 


161 
To be always upon the barard, with à vie w to wealth 
and grandeur, is the ſure way to poverty and decay in 
the iſſue. - Mediocrity is another name for virtue. 
That which to a certain degree is good, beyond it is 
evil: we fee this in every part of life,” and in every 
circumſtance of human ations, The hiſtory of man- 
kind teaches this leſſon in every page; and if we learn 
it, we ſhall, by the mercies of heaven, do well, If 
we do not learn it, we ſhall not do well, This needs 


neo preſumptuous ſpirit of propheſy, but plain, comman 


: ſenſe, and obſervation, 
But we ought not to eſtabliſh SOT PORTER and 
reſt ſatisfied. If we ſurvey this ſubject minutely, we 
| ſhall find the particular neglect of infants, and the neglect 
of nnn, are * two ruling cauſes of our diſtreſs. 
| 1. Sir, youre, J. H. 


Origen of Regiſters. | 
LE TTS AX: 


2 ought on this occaſion to enquire into the 85 
| hiſtory of life and death, from the origin of 
3 and try if we can draw any uſeful concluſions 
in politics or morals. 
The pariſh regiſters in | England began no earlier 
« than in 1538, in conſequence of one of the ſeyen- 
60 teen injunctions ſet forth in that year, in the name | 
& of King Henry vir. by the Lord Thomas Crom 


se well, his Vice- -gerent in eccleſiaſtical matters; which 
85 injunc- 


EB 4 

« injunction appointed, that the Parſon, Vicar, or Cu. 
« rate of every pariſh, ſhould keep a true and exact 
© regiſter of all Weddings, chriſtenings, and burials. 
And the weekly bills of mortality, containing an ac- 
5 count of chriſtenings as well as burials, taken by 
£ the company of Pariſh Olinda; in nn. had their 
“ riſe on the 21 Dec. 1592.” _ 

It is neceſſary to premiſe that it was not till near the 
cloſe of the laſt century, and one third advanced in 
this, that ſeventeen of the pariſhes which conſtitute 

a part of the preſent bills of mortality, were included, 
T heſe were not then near fo conſiderable as they are; 
but whatever their extent might be, their omiſſion is an 
aggravation of our loſs, there being ſo much a greater 
diminution upon a leſſer number of inhabitants, vis. 

St. James's Weſtminſter, was included in — 1685 

St. Ann's TY — Os: - O19 ROOT, — 1686 

St. George, Hanover Square— — 1729 

St. George, Bloomſbury e i ak Þ td 1731 

St. John the Evangeliſt — — — 1731 
With others of leſſer note at different times. This 
will prove that the diminution was greater than appears 3 
for if more were buried than were born, on a leſſer 
number, the greater the eyil on a greater number which 
theſe particular pariſhes contained, and which it cannot be 
| ſuppoſed were in more happy circumſtances than the reſt, 

To begin from the earlieſt time, we may conclude: 
that theſe cities were then very populous, and, as the ſeat 

of empire, the conflux of great numbers of people. 


7%. 
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From .March to December, 1593, the burials are 


25,886 
But we muſt deduct the dead by the Plague 


of that year — — — — — 11,503 


Died, excluſive of the Plague — , — 14,383 


So ſtands the account; but it is probable that more 
died of the Plague, and fewer of other diſtempers, unleſs 
we grant 2 were then full half as many inhabitants 

as at this time. 


It i is now one - wean years ſince we were afMiQed 


with a plague; but, from 1593 to 1666, the bills of mor- 
tality give account of people's dying of this diſtemper, _ 


if it were as common as fevers. You will ſee preſently, 


that in 1603, this diſeaſe raged very grievouſly ; and that 
theſe cities were hardly ever free of it till the great fire in 
1666. The houſes, as we yet ſee, were built over-hang- 
ing, and the ſtreets narrow and confined, Perhaps our 


intemperance, or the cuſtom of eating much fleſh, to 
which we are addicted; our violence in labor or exer- 
ciſe; the lands then undrained in the flats of Eſſex, or 


other ſecret cauſes, might contribute to produce a ſpot- 
ted fever. This always encreaſed with the plague, and 
again decreaſed with it, ſo that it ſeemed to be the ſame 

kind of diſeaſe ; and as purples only appeared in ſome 


who had the reputed plague, without buboes or car- 


buncles, and the common fever alſo encreaſed with it, 
this epidemical diſtemper, which it was ſo difficult . 
tally to ſubdue, ſeemed to ariſe from the ſame cauſe. 


Or, if we judge from the length of time which it 


prevailed, beyond what is ufual in eaftern countries, 


we 


199 1 


we may aſcribe it to our clothing; our want of lava- 
tions as in the Eaſtern parts; our very furniture, ſo much 
more apt to receive the contagion than theirs; and, in a 
word, to our manner of living, as well as to infection 
accidentally introduced. | 
Though we have not at preſent any ſuch . 
yet we ſee vaſt numbers ſwept off by other diſeaſes 
which gain an ee on I000 91 find ore die by | 
the bills wa Follaws!:o © o 50) 7 boars worll £2791 
Of Confunyeions — — H— — 170 
Convulſios — — — 283 

16 a general innoculation of young and old, and as 
faſt as infants are born, were to take place, it is proba- 
ble not 8 in 1000 would die of the Small-Pox. 
As to Convulſions, they relate chiefly to infants, f 
whom ſo. many more die in theſe cities than the com- 
mon proportion. This muſt be imputed to bad nurſing, 
or bad air, to the laboring poor living in confined places ; 


to filthineſs, or to the debauchery of mothers among the 
common People, 5 


Smal Pox — — — 


Conſumptions comprehend the effects of venereal com- 
plaints, as I ſee by thoſe poor wretches who die in the 
Magdalen Houſe, ten in eleven of thoſe that die going 
off in this diſtemper. But conſumptions ſweep off 
ſome whom nature hath formed too delicately for their 
unequal manner of living. Improper cloathing, and pu- 
trified air, in public aſſemblies, as well as irregular reſt, 
contribute to this diſeaſe, But it is an obſervation of 

| -"oHe- 
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the acuteſt phyſicians, that many are ſet down as dead or 
Conſumptions becauſe they died ematiated, tho they were 
carried off by every other diſcaſe except conſumptions. 
Thus the Nation ſuffers in reputation, through igno- 
rance. We ſee the laboring part much more expoſed 
than others, yet fewer of them die of Conſumptions, 
in proportion, than of people who live in-afluence, 

Under theſe heads now die 68 in roo, whereas in 
1632 they conveyed to the grave only 40, and of Con- 
vulſions in 1000, only 24. In other reſpects the dif- 
erence is inconſiderable, and ſeems to be more in the 
name given to diſorders, than in ſubſtance. | 
. — Tem, yours Grew”. H. 


Axtient Regiſters continued, with Remarks. 
a; ee -4 
— A FTER the year 1593 the earlieſt accounts of 


births and burials regiſtered in theſe cities, ac- 
cording 1 to *. beſt authority, ſtand thus : 1 


— 


| | | SOM | Chriſtened 
| FE ead ex- | more than 
f Year. [Chriſtened| Buried. Died of the] clufive of | buried, 
2 OS. | plague. the lague ex- | 
| * P 
1! I plague, | cepted. 


37294 30561 | 6733 


1605 | —— | — | — — 
1626 6614 7920 2124] 5796 | 
| 1607 | 6582 8022 | 2350 | 5670 
1608 | 6845 9020 | 2262 6758. 
1609 | 6388 | 11785 | 4240 | 7566 | 
1610 | 6785 089 1803 2284 


2 3 * a i. » 


(4 * 
In the two laſt years you will oblerve a ſinall de- 
creaſe, being more burials than ebriſtenings, viz, 3 4 


| 22 — | —12 1 47 —— 


1610 _—_—_ 


By this acobunt it appears that, excluſive of the firſt 
dreadful year, the plague deſtroyed on a medium of 
years, 2552 per. ann. And, excluſive of the plague, 
upon a medium of five years, the account ſtands din, 

compared with the preſent time: 1 

Chriſtenings, upon a medium of five years, in 
1610 — . T 634 

Chriſtenings in 1765, on a medium a> 54 5692 

Burials, excluſive of the Plague, i in 1610 — 6614 
| Burials in 1765, on a medium — — 23437 

So that the chriſtenings were then about fix fifternths 
of the: preſent number, but the burials only for buen 
thirds of the preſent number. | * 
Upon a comparative view of the cheifeninls and bu- 
rials in 1606, to 1610, they were nearly equal, 

In 1763-to 1765 there are above 30 per cent, more 
buried than are chriſtened. 

As to the proportion of the number of- inhabitants 
compared with the preſent time, by this account, it 
may be ſuppoſed there were about 2 in 5 of the preſent 
number. | | 

In 1625, the number cheiflensd was — 6983 

Died of the Plague — — — — 35417 

Of other diſtempers — — — — 18648 


G "On 
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On ſuch years of great diſtreſs, no computation can 
be made, but as there were near three times as many 
died as were chriſtened, excluſive of the plague, it is 
_ probable the plague carried off a greater number than 

was regiſtered under that name. 


In 3 years, viz. 1629, 1630, and 1631 there dicd 


of the Small Pox, no greater number than 170 

But in 1632 this diſtemper invaded us with | 

more force, for there died of it — — 33 
In 1665 — — — — — 823 
In 16656. — — — — — 2498 


Being about three times as many as 109 years before; 
but the chriſtenings in 1657 were but 6685, and the 
burials 12434. 

Conſideruig how. few are loſt by eule, one 
may wonder why ſo many now die. It muſt be owing to 
indiſcretion, with regard to the contagion, and the 
communication ariſing from inoculation, which might, 
in hoſpitals and other places, be prevented, as is done 
in France by the ftrit manner in which this buſineſs is 
there conducted. Theſe are the only terms in which 
the French would admit of it, tho' they confeſs it to be 
a great relief to mankind. 


I am, Sir, yours, J. H. 


Antient 


1 


as Regiſters e with ee. 5 


L ETT E R XII. 


IT may be ſufficient to form an idea of the progrefe of 
mortality, by taking every tenth year, 1 
further years as were very remarkable. 


16 — 


— A. 9 ds YI 2 —— 


Upon this 1 Newark; 


Pp 1 


FP 2 T 
Fei ne Died of mi miſhed |. 
rear. Sued, Buried, | of the, didem. . 5 
Bk | ITS (I | Flags, pers. the | 
| | a iy 1 | Sees,” plague. by 
| 1630] 9315 2255 1317 Di . 
| 1635 | 9522 1 359 | 20400 12959 2689 
| (1641 15370 18191 3067] 15224 Þ'* {85h} 
die Thos | 13202 | ; 996 j 12306] 2896 
| ) 1944 | , $104 10933 | 1492 | 9441] 1337 
166 7966 11479 1871 38881. 16424 
1646 | 7583] 3532] 24361 1096] —— 
| 1647 | 7332 | 14059 3597 10462 | 3130 
| 1651 ] ' 6685] 12434 G'S 1 12430 5747 
| 1660 | 6971] 15118 4| 15104 | 8233 
Ie 1665 | 0967 | 97306 | 68596. 28708 18741 
| [3 1668 899712738] 1998] 10740] 1743 
1667 | 10938 | 15842 35 | 15807 4869 
1686 14694 — l — 150 


That in 1630, the chriſtenings a and burials run nearly 
equal, 


From 1636 the plague DE for 12 years, carrying off 
from 1000 to 3600, 


Common diſtempers alſo began to 


create a conſiderable diminution on the chriſtenings. 


In 1641, 164.3, 1644 and 1645, the account runs nearly 


equal, being annually chriſtened, ona medium, 


8962 


4 
The annual diminution, j i. e. more burled than | 


chriſtened, is but 


6 2 


2682 


(44 ] 
It is probable, by the few burials in 1646, the town 
was much deſerted in the confuſion of the times, or the 


regiſter neglected, though the chriſtenings keep an equal 
pace. SOR 0 


The next year, 1647, the mortality is four times as 


many, which might include part of the former Yours the 


plague ſtill carrying off near 3000 yearly. : 
In 1660 we find the plague almoſt ceaſed, but the 


diminutfon upon the chriſtenings nearly equal with the 
former year, though this was the reſtoration op in which 


many people flocked to town. 
The year 1665 was the dreadful plague, n 


Which the bills of mortality ſeem to be partial; for cho 


it makes 68 596 dead of the plague, it alſo makes 28708 
dead of other diſtempers, when probably the ſame COn- 
tagion catried off many of the latter number. 

The dreadful fire came on the back of this! year, w which 
was not, in effect, a great evil; for it controlled the 
plague, it fixed a period to this diftemper, and gave proof 


how much health depends, under Providence, upon ſwect 


air, clean houſes, and untainted furniture and garments. 
The next year, 1667, the chriſtenings increaſed, but 


the diminution of the number of inhabitants by the bu- 
rials is no leſs than 4869, nearly equal to thoſe of 1641, 


which was 4854. 
From 1668 to 1682, being 15 years, the number of 


= chriſtenings and burials do not vary 55 and run upon | 


a medium, 0 | 
 Chriſtenings SL 3 1 54 12350 
urin J 9635 


Annual 


OE 


Annual diminution  — — 7285 
: Three, four, and five per annum are e fill ſet down as 
dying of the plague. 

From this one might infer, that . and Weſt- 
minſter were three fqurths as populous about the begin- 
ning of K, William's reign as they are now, though the 
| loſs or diminution was then much greater. Kyom what 
cauſes this ptoceeded, ſo far as regards the infant poor, 
appears from what I ſhall relate of the efforts made by 

the juſtices of Middleſex in 1686, to remedy the abuſe. | 
I ſuppoſe the bills were in thoſe days as perfect as 
at preſent, and we find, under all circumſtances, and in 
all theſe times, theſe cities carried off children in vaſt 
numbers 31 the due proportion; and that in pro- 
portion to the number of inhabitants, very few were 
born; ſo that the congregating my vaſt re rh 
aint us like a two- edged ſword, 
Isa 1686 we find, that under the name 306 n | 
3731, and conſumptions 3569, were yearly ſwept off. 
The common name of convulſion paſſed current for chil- 
_ dren, who, to judge from what we now ſee, dyed for 
want of proper air and proper nouriſhment, ; 
n en J. oy 


nale, 7 this C ter 0 
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E come now to examine What hath at in 
the Life of Mas in eur time: The account 
nt gande r : | 


| Years 


46 J 


Ir e 


5 n ORR | Diminu- | 
_ | Years. [Chriſtened. | Buried, | tion. 
1696 14861 18638 3777 5 
1710 J 14928 | 24620 | 9692 
| 21711 | 14706 | 19833 | 5127 |. 
|} 21718 | 18307 | 26513 8216 
| 1749. | 18413 | 28347 | 9934c 
| 1720 | 17479 | 25454 7975 
* 1726 | 18808 | #5 | | 1080 
EA 
of f 1740 * 15231 . 4 15880 0 
174 4. . 14957 32109 | 172120. 
1742 i 13751 27483 | 13732 


— 


1743 15050 25200 101500 
3750 44 237 | . 0179. . 

1751 14691 21028 6337 | 
\_ 1752 | 15308 | 20488 | 5177 ft 


In the diſtance of fourteen years, i. e. from 1626 to 
1710, the difference of numbers leſs chriſtened than bu- 
ried, encreaſed gradually from 3777 to 4500, keeping to 
about this medium till 1704. From thence to 1710, it 
went up to 9692, the chriſtenings in the mean time not 
enoreaſing above 67. mi. 

The next year, 1711, the diminution is but 5927, 
which, upon a medium of the former year, makes it 
7409; and accordingly, I find no leſs than 2.000 dead 
of the ſmall pox more in 1710, than in 1711. 

Upon a medium of 1716 and 1719, the diminution 1 15 
no leſs tan — — — 9075 

Conſumptions, fevers, and convulſions then prevailing 
in theſe cities, the firſt being a common name for thoſe 
 whodyed emaciated, and thelaft or the death-ſtroke of 
infants, 


From 


1 1 1 


From 1720 to 1732, the diminution by death is 7, 8, 


9, and eyen 10,000, but terminates in — 70 


19300 


The chriſtenings i in no year exceed | — 
In 1726, we find the chriſtenings and burials mount 


higheſt. The bills being as correct at one time as an- 


other, we muſt ſuppoſe theſe Cities were then as fully 
peopled as at any period. 


Now that it is the Futon for ſuch crowds to Aock to 


theſe cities, perhaps they never were fuller than they are 
in the winter months; but ſtill the bills of mortality at 
this time do not equal the bills at that time, notwith- 
ſtanding the profuſion of building. 

From 1732 to 1740 the diminutions encreaſe to 1 . 580. 
For this a very natural cauſe is aſſigned, namely, the 
uſe of Gin, which acted like a plague, and was indeed as 


fatal to the offspring of the laboring part of our fellow 


ſubjects, and to the common people of theſe cities. 
Dr. Maddox, the good Biſhop of Worceſter, and Dr. 


Hales, that true Chriſtian Philoſopher, have ſet this ca- 


lamity in ſuch a light as will never be forgotten. 


From 1740 to 1743, the medium of the annual 


diminution continues no leſs than — — 14165 
From this time to 1750, it varies from 7 to 10000 


In 1751 and 1752, it declines to — — 


they do now, or that they were leſs healthy, The advan- 
tage of country ſeats was leſs known to our fore-fathers 


their ſtreets were more confined ; their houſes leſs commo- 


dious; and they devoted more hours to care and gain. 


. 


6897 
From this account one might be led to think, that 


from 1710, theſe cities contained as many inhabitants as 


tl 


[#1 
we live in a pleaſure-taking age: Life is ſeldom ſhor- 
tened by judicious pleaſures, tho' the thread i is often cut 


by abſurd and criminal amuſements. 


I am, yours, Ke. 1 H. 
Efforts made in 1686 in Ek A... 
LETT E R XIV. 


tor to interrupt the continuation of the regiſters, 
{ paſſed over the remarkable year 1686, with a 


ſhort remark, As it was memorable _ for an effort to 


preſerve Infants, the conſideration of it well deſerves a 


place in this attempt to ſerve them; and it will anſwer in 
ſome meaſure, as a clew to direct us in our farther en- 


quiries. It will produce à ſtrong preſumptive evi- 


dence, not only how the caſe was then circumſtanced, 


but how it hath been for many years ſince. 


The year 1686 is the middle period between this mak- 


ing the Poor's Law, by Queen Elizabeth, and the preſent 


time, The zeal of ſome of our forefathers led them to 
conſider of a remedy for a very dangerous diſeaſe, which 
prevailed then, as it does now, chiefly - within the 


Bills of Mortality. A vicious careleſſneſs had gained 


ground with the encreaſe of inhabitants, ſo that the Poor 


became more numerous, whilſt the virtue neceſſary to 


relieve them diminiſhed, This political humanity be- 
coming feeble i in its operation, almoſt loſt ſight of its 
80 1 e : 


Such appears to have been the ſituation, when a large 


houſe was built at Clerkenwel), near the fields, which 


, > 


| 129911] 
coſt the county of Middleſex at leaſt 5000l. in build- 
ing. It is ſaid this houſe was © fitted up, at the great 
charge of ſome few perſons, to make trial for the receiy- 
ing of ſuch as ſhall be ſent thither : But if the ſaid houſe 
ſhall encreaſe, as the ſaid Juſtices have reaſon to believe 
it will, it may conduce much to the public good 25 Up- | 
on this principle, © the Juſtices of the Peace for the 
ſaid county ſet it apart for the reception and education 
of poor fatherleſs and motherleſs children, left to the care 
of pariſhes, to be inſtructed in religion and virtue, and 
rendered capable of gering an Been livelihood by their 
1 

The regulations were as follows: 

1. There is a Governor, one of his Majeſty's Juſtices 
of the Peace for the county of Middleſex, to whoſe care 
the ſaid Juſtices have committed the general nurſery. 
2. There is a Miniſter reſiding conſtantly in the place, 


* ; who reads prayers twice a day, before dinner and ſupper ; 


he catechiſes on Sundays, and ſometimes preaches in the 
afternoon ; he ſees that the Schoolmaſter, and all other 
inferior ſervants do their ſeveral duties ; and that all the 
children are well provided for, and inſtructed in true re- 
ligion and virtue. 

3. There is a Phyſician, an Apothecary and Chirur- 
geon, who attend weekly, every Thurſday, in their ſe- 
veral ways, to take care of, and provide for the children. 

4. There is an excellent Writing - maſter to teach all 
the children to write, who alſo regiſters the names of all 
{ children admitted and OPIN of, and keeps the ac- 

counts of the houſe. 


H N 5. There 


TN - 

&, There is a ſchoolmaſter who teaches all the boys 
to read, ſay their prayers and catechiſm ; there are ſeveral 
other perſons of ſeveral trades, to teach the children ſeveral 
ſorts of works, and bring them up therein. 

6. There is a Porter, who looks to all the children at 
| play, attends the door, and rings, the bell to prayers, 
dinner, and ſupper. 

7. There is a Matron, or Houſekeeper, who takes care 
for proviſion to be brought into the houſe, and dreſſing 
thereof for the family. FO | 
g. There is an Aſſiſtant to the Maſter, who takes care 
of all the children's cloaths, and of the beds and ſheets, 
that all be mended and kept in good order, 

9. There is a School Miſtreſs for the girls, to read, 
ſay their prayers and catechiſm, 

10. There is a Semſtreſs, who check all the girls 
to work, and make all the linen in the houſe. 

11. There is a Cook to dreſs all proviſions according 
to the matron's orders. 

12. There is a Laundreſs belonging to the houſe, 

13. There is an old nurſe, to take care of all ſick and 
weak children: this nurſe hath her A/i/ants, if need 
wr” f 
. There are ſeveral women to look after the cham- 
1 to waſh and keep clean all the lodgings, make the 
beds, and do other neceſſary work there. 

15. The books are conſtantly made up every fra 
T hurſday in every month, and all officers and tradeſmen, 
and others, who are concerncd in the houſe, are cleared 

off, 


16. There 


1 


156. There is alſo a regiſter- book kept, to regiſter the 
names of all worthy perſons who ſhall be bene factors to 
this good work ; and the ſame laid by for a time, to put 
the children out with it to trades, as they grow fit; 
and the Juſtices of the Peace, once every year, at the 
Quarter Seſſion, next after the feaſt of the Birth of our 
Lord, e have conſtantly an account thereof,” 
I am yours, &c. J. H. 


Remarks on 1 Eforts made in Pe of the Infant Poor in 1686. 


L E T T E R Xv. 
M7, 7 obſervations 6 on | the regulations mentioned i in my laft, 


are, 
1. That there was no act of Parliament for a work 
which certainly. required a law, and without wRIEK it 
could not be'accompliſhed. 0 
2. That the Juſtices ſet out with appointing a G- 
vernor; whereas, in ſucceeding days, we have found 
it moſt advantageous to elect as many Governors as qua- 
lify themſelves by giving a certain ſum of money, eſpe- 
cially where there is no fixt revenue. . 


The preſent mode where gentlemen work for nothing, 
is more upon a republican plan. This has contributed 
greatly to the eſtabliſhment of ſuch communities, from 
the conſideration of the diviſion of the power. Our 
natural genius, and love of li.nited monarchical power, 
is however apparent in this, that we generally find one 
perſon acquires an aſcendency : yet, if he i is uncivil to 
H 2 Rs, his 


[734 1 | 
his colleagues, or ſeems to govern arbitrarily, in the 
iſſue he certainly loſes his weight. 
Whether our forefathers had any ſuch conceits on 
this occaſion, is not very material to enquire ; I mention 
it as a reaſon, among ſeveral others, why this charitable 
inſtiturion had a ſhort exiſtence, 
3. The building was erected under the i influence of 
the Juſtices, who ſeem to have retained the power of 


directing, but, at the ſame time, expecting to receive 


private contributions. Their authority of ordering chil- 
dren to be brought in to it was immediately diſputed; ſo 
that the whole conſtitution was fapped before the form 
of it was eſtabliſhed. - RE 

4. I ſuppoſe the Clergyman (Art. 2:) was to reſide 
on the ſpot, the inferior officers being under his care, — 

If the Clergyman was to do ſo, and perform his duty 
| well, the reputation of all Charity Houſes would be 
ſo much the higher. 

5. All the children were to "Rn to o write, (Art. PE ) 
ſo that they were rather intended for city employments, 
on the plan of that antient, moſt uſeful and moſt re- 
ſpectable inſtitution of Chriſt- Hoſpital, than for huſ- 
bandry, and the drudgery of life. | 

6. Several perſons were appointed to teach dom * 
veral ſorts of work. (Art. 71 This might qualify them 
for mechanic arts. 
1 Nothing can be more N to the W of 7 
the poor, than to be taught early to keep themſelves 
clean, (Art. 8. 10.) The leſs cleanly their occupa- 
tions in life, the more . neceſſary is cleanlineſs when 

| they 


1 
they are not at work. In the mean time, tight and 
whole garments, be they ever fo much patehed, gene - 
rally attend cleanlineſs; and induſtry and ſobriety are 
the companions of both; ſo that the virtue of the body 

and the ſoul keep pace, and become united. _ 


8. As to young perſons having od nurſes about them, 
(Art. 12.) experience is uſeful z but ſweetneſs, cleanli- 
neſs, health and activity are eſſentially neceflary. -_ 

9. It is a true precaution to pay off all bills monthly. 
(Art. 15.) The. moſt part of ſuch ſhould be paid week- 
ly, as the beſt check to prevent impoſitions, and adapt 
the expence to the income. FENG 0 
FE 1 am, n c. ö 


Prigefal made by the uftice of Middkfe Fe. in 1686 5 in favor 
of the Infant Poor, 


LETTER XVI. 


HE propoſal which the indess made bn this oc- 
L caſion, proves their good intentions, as well as 
the wretched ſituation of the infant poor at that time. 

It i is as follows : | 


« 4 Propoſal for the better Education of Infants. 


es Although many good proviſions have been hereto- 
fore made by the charity of well diſpoſed perſons, for 
the maintenance and education of youth: yet no con- 
venience or education hath yet been thought on, or 
taken care of, for poor infants, who can leaſt provide | 
for themſelves, or be provided for. 


& For 


rr 


1 } 


For want whereof many great evils and inconve- 


niencies are daily found, by the wilful and careleſs 
cauſing or ſuffering many infants to perifh, or to ſuck- 


in wicked and debauched principles, to the ruin, as it 


Is to be feared, often of their ſouls as well as bodies. 


, © Now, for the remedy: thereof, a general Nurſery 


or Infantory, is recommended by his Majeſty's juſtices 
of the peace at the quarter ſeſſions for 1iddlejex and 
Meſiminſier, to the inhabitants therein, as by their or- 
ders at their ſeveral ſeſſions may appear. 


And for that purpoſe, the juſtices of the peace of the 


county of Midaleſex, have already diſpoſed of, and ap- 
propriated a great public building at Clerkenwell, 
(whoſe good examples, it is hoped, will ſoon be fol- 


towed by others) and ſuch orders and proviſions are 


there already made, that infants ſhall be there received 
and provided for with all manner of neceſlaries, and 

be taught to read and write, and be bred up in true re- 
gion and virtue. 


And it is fanacied. that when perſons a are ſatislied 


: of the great conveniencies and advantages of this In- 


ſantory or Nurſery, many charitable and religious per- 
ſons will be liberal benefactors thereunto, whereby the 


charge of the maintenance and education of the poor 
may be at leaſt eaſed, if not wholly taken off, 


« But the children firſt brought i in, muſt ff be het 


5 vided for out of ſuch charities. 


„ Thoſe who intend to give or leave any fum of 


money for the proviſion of any infant or infants, may, 


at the houſe, be very well ſatisfied of the fund of land 
8 for 


1 

for the ſecuting thereof; and for the putting out of 
ſuch children, or providing for them when and in ſuch 
way as ſhall be thought for their advantage, or accord- 
ing to ſuch directions as the charitable benefactor mall 
direct. 


For 501. a child will be wholly died for, bred 


up, put forth apprentice, and 101. given him when out 


ol his time, towards ſetting him up, daes the avon 
fit of the houte.” 141 
For 120l. a child will be e eb fr 
bred up, put forth to a very good trade, and have 
1001. given him to ſet up withal, when out or his 
time. ee eee 
And according to the ſum or ſums of money that 
ſhall be given or left for or towards ſuch charity, the 
ſame being ſecured, as above, to their ſatisfaction, the 
product ſhall be accounted for yearly to the juſtice of 
the peace, in your Michaelmas quarter ſeſſions, if no 
other perſon or perſons be appointed by ſuch benefac- 
tor to overſee and take ſuch account, 

„The great conveniencies and advantages by this 
nurſery, will be, 

1. To the fatherleſs and motherleſs, 

2. „To the poor, the trouble and charge of breed- 
ing up ſuch infants, taking them much off fromm erer 
| their livelihoods. | 

2. To all ſuch whoſe employment require, or cauſe 
their abſence from their dwellings, a as ſea-faring men, 


| ufers of fairs and markets. 


* 4 And 
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4. * And to all ſuch as would not otherwiſe keep 
houſes, unleſs it were for the — eee and breed- 
ing up their children. | 
It is alſo believed this proviſion may prevent the 
great trouble and charge to all perſons, 20 children left 
and laid in the deveral pariſhes, 
Or that at leaſt it may caſe the pariſhes and their 
officers in providing wy and — up of their pa- 
riſh children, 
«And by this educatian, we may he I 8 
Ee will be better ſubjects, better maſters, and better ap- | 
pPrentices and ſervants, for all perſons that thall ow 
them; N 
. And as this good work tales, many other propo- 
ſals ſhall be made for the taking off, and wholly pro- 
viding far infants for ſmall ſums of money, which ſhall 
be ſecured by certain and ſufficient funds, © 
„The rates propoſed for ſuch maintenance and edu- 
cation are, twenty Hillings entrance, which 1s for new 
cloaths and bedding. pry 
„And three ſhillings per N for meat, drink, 
las and all other things for the future, 
66 The days to receive them are Thurſdays, weekly, : 
from nine till noon, at the Nurſery or Infantory at 
Clerkenwell, &c. But the place and accommodation 
being ſo much approved of by all that ſee it; and the 
confluence of people thither on thoſe days being great; ; | 
for the greater eaſe and diſpatch to the buſineſs, it is 
deſired that all perſons approving of the undertaking 
will come and bring in their children on the Mondays 
| | 1 before, 
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before, and leave the name and. age of the child with 
the officer who, is appointed to attend there on Sie, 
days to that purpoſe - ed: zug sd 108 (bab b 
Note, That you; may, take e be child away at any., 
time, when, you. have an, opportunity of Shrek 
ſion. for. it, and the, new cloaths, with it.” _.. .., 4, .. 
In February 1686, we find, as follows, re of — 


| ſeveral. orders of ſeſions, made at Middleſex and We 4 
niaſier, for the better encouragement, df the general 


Nurſery or College of Infants, lately eſtabliſhed. at. 
Clerkenwell : with a copy ha letter written from the 
juſtices to the miniſters and church · wardeng of the ſe- 
veral pariſhes within the, ſaid. city, after they bad been 


to view the ſame, ſince it was put in-praQiice, this laſt 
quarter ſeſſions. 


= 
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c Middl. . Ad e Sills Patis Nom. Regis 
tent. pro Com. Midd. apud Hicks-hall i in St. Jahn. fireet 
in Cem. praed. die Lunae ſcil. Niceſſimo ſerundo die 
Februarii, Anno Regni Regis Jacobi Secundi nunc An- 
gliae, Ic. ſecunds, 


e The juſtices of peace for the * of Middleſex, 
having obſerved great inconveniencies from the looſe 
way of breeding up of pariſn children, whereby very 

few of them come to good; for the remedying whereof, 
they have at their quarter ſeſſions ordered a great part 
of the Corporation Workhouſe at Clerkenwell for the re- 
ception; and the ſame is fitted up for that purpoſe, and 
excellent rules and methods are taken for their educa- 
tion in true religion and virtue; and the care thereof 

| is committed to Sir Thomas Rowe, Knt, one of his Ma- 
1 jeſty's 
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nes) 


jeſty's juſtices of the peace for the ſame county. And 


that the benefits and advantages thereby may be ſeen 
and found, for the putting the ſame in practice (having 
conſidered the extent and condition of the ſeveral pa- 
riſhes) they do hereby order the churchwardens and over- 
ſeers of the poor in the ſeveral pariſhes here undermen- 
i tioned, on or before the 18th day of March next enſu- : 
A ing, to ſend the proportion of children hereafter ſpeci- 


| fied, out of ſuch pariſh children as ered now have in 
| their reſpeQive pariſhes : | 


St. Giles in the Fields, fove. e ys COPIER 
St. Andrew, Holborn, froe. | oy 
St. James, Weſtminſter, five. 


Zt. Margaret, Weſtminſter, five. 


St. Martin in the Fields, fix. 
St. Paul, Covent-Garden, four. 
St. Mary le Savoy, five. 

Rolls Liberty, wo. 
St. James, Clerkenwell, five, 

St. Giles, Cripplegate, five. 
St. Clement Danes, .. 

Ft Fa | Per Cur, Smith.“ 

Here ſeems to be more promiſed, than the nature of 


the caſe, in its infant ſtate, could well perform. How- 


ever, we muſt make great allowances for en ** 


in all new enterprizes. 


I am, yours, bee. J. H. 


Fruribor 


E ] 


>» + wF.4 %. 


, 9 rg ot Juſtices is 1686 is e i the ie 


N Poor, 


LETTER xyn. 


-OU will perceive, Sir, by my laſt, with what gait 
the juſtices of Middleſex were fired, in 1686, for 
the preſeryation of infants, and the education of chil- 
dren. At the general quarter ſeſſions of the peace held 
in Maſiminſter, in April that year, the juſtices of that 
diviſion . confirmed what had been done in Middleſex. 
In July, the Middleſex juſtices being very highly pleaſ- 
ed with this new erected inſtitution, recommended to : 
the ſeveral juſtices of the country diviſions of the county, 
deſiring them to communicate the conveniencies thereof 
to the church wardens and overſeers of the poor of the 
| ſeveral diviſions ; and that they ſhould ſend. two chil- 
| dren at leaſt, out of every pariſh, without the Bills of 
Mortality, and ſuch further number as is they might think 8 
convenient. : 
| It is probable they found it difficult to reconcile the 
pariſhes within the Bills to the deſign. However, ſeve- 
ral of the churchwardens and overſeers of the refpeRive | 
pariſhes ſent in their quotas, with a very commenda- 
tory addreſs to the bench of juſtices. 
In June the next year, the grand) jury viewed this Colle 5 
of Infants, and made a very honourable preſentment; 
viz, that it was one of the beſt and moſt charitable 
works that has for theſe many years been ſet on foot.” 
| All the pariſhes complied with the order, and, as the 
— =S on | account 
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account ſays, very much approved, but St. Clement 5 
Danes, whoſe proportion being but five children, on 
| which the charge would have amounted to 28. 6d. per. 
week more than they now pay, for that reaſon only, did 
| abſolutely refuſe to obey the order of the quarter ſeſſions,” 
It is obvious that the order was not founded on law, 
the juſtices poſſeſſing no coercive power; ; and whether 
your pariſh had higher ſentiments of liberty than others; 
or but a mean opinion of the juſtioes ſcheme ; or 
cared more or leſs for their children than other pariſhes; 
it is certain they did not comply with the order for 
ſending in their quota of us children. 
WO conſequence of this, there was an order of ſeſſions | 
to examine into the ſtate of the pariſh infant poor bo- 
longing to your pariſh, VIZ. 


Middl. f. Ad G a S4fonem Pack Dams. Regis tent, 
pro Com. Midd. apud Hicks-hall in St. Jobn- Street in 
Com. pred”. die Lunae Scil. Sexto die Decembris, Anno 5 
Regni Regis Jacobi Secundi nunc Angliae, Ge. ſecundo. 


00 W hereas the churchwardens and oyerſeers of the 
poor of the pariſh, of St. Clement Danes, in this county, 
have been ſummoned to attend this court, this preſent 
ſeſſions, to ſbew how many poor children of the ſaid 
pariſh they have put out to be apprentices, at the | 
charge of the ſaid pariſh, for the ſpace of ſeven years 
laſt paſt, and their names; as alſo the names of the 
perſons to whom they put them apprentices, and the 
places of their abode, and what money they gave with . 
them, and what is now become of the ſaid apprentices: 
And the ſaid officers have attended this court; but have 
not 
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not given any ſatisfactory account to this court, in the 
premiſes, but defired time: It is therefore thought fit, 

and ordered by this court, that it be, and it is hereby 
recommended to Sir Thomas Rowe, Knight; John 
Phelips, Eſq; Thomas Done, Eſq; Simon Parry, Eſq; 
Richard Price, Eſq; and Peter Lugg, Eſq; his Majeſty's 
Juſtices of the peace of this county, or to any two or 
three of them, to cauſe the ſaid church wardens, and : 
overſeers of the poor of the ſaid pariſh,” and ſuch other 
perſons as they think convenient to come before them, 
and examine the ſaid officers and perſons concerning 
the diſpoſal of the ſaid pariſn children for ſeven years 
laſt paſt, and what is now become of them. And the 
faid juſtices are hereby further deſired to make a report 
to this court in writing, under their hands, how they 
ſhall find the true ſtate of the premiſes, and how they 
| ſhall find the muſter-roll of the pariſh children, in the 
ſaid pariſh, at the general ſeſſions of the peace, to be : 
held for this county next after Hillary term, now next 
enſuing.” 
The Report. 
7 WHEREAS, by an order made at laſt Chri Amas 
quarter ſeſſions, it was deſired, and referred to Sir Tho- 
mas Rowe, Knt. John Phelips, Eſq; and ſeveral other ö 
his Majeſty's juſtices for the ſaid county, to examine 
what children the pariſh of St. Clement Danes have had 
under their care for ſeven years paſt, and how many of 
them have been put forth apprentices; ; and what charge 
the pariſh hath been at with the ſaid children, and how 
many of them now are in being. 


We 


TY 


IV: the ſaid: juſtices do report as followeth : 
_ THAT we inſpected the ſaid books, and do find 
that in the year 1679 there were then, at the charge 
of the pariſh, 89 children, of which 16 were found- 
lings, all Clements. And we find that there hath been 
added to the charge of the pariſh 110 in the following 
ſix years, in all 199, of which 57 are Clements, children 
laid in the ſtreets, 
We find that of theſe, 55 bath been: put forth to ap- 
prentice, and — there are now in being 32 of the 
tld 55 only, 
And we find that there now remains of chil- 
dren, at the charge of the _ of which 13 are 
Clements, — — — — — 58 
| And the apprentices living, of which 3 are Cle- 
ments, — — H — H— — 32 
AY In all go 
We find that the officers have ex- 8 
pended for nurſing theſe children in ſe- 
ven years laſt paſt, — — — FL. 194.3 g 0 
And for e forth apprentices, 00 3-0 


— — 


In all 2052 17 0 
And we eter Rind, that they have 


given away, on extraordinary charges 

at their pleaſure, ſome of which are 

for the children, — — — 2708 16 5 
All which we ſubmit to this honourable court : 


Thomas Rowe, Jo. Phelps, Peter Lucy, Simon 3 


1. Note, 


[6] 
1. Note, that ſeven years- ago the - pariſh had 
89 rar pets and there 28 been ſince added, 110 


411 


PO 4 In all 199 
Of theſe en counted in) there is left 
jo that ties are loſt, wank 4 1 in bebe Laid 
ſeven years, or never were, . pig paid for in 
their books, — — — — — 109 
2. Note, that of 55 bound out apprentices in theſe 
ſeven years laſt paſt, which coſt the W 99 IN = 
chere are only left 2. 0 
And how many of the 32 will a to ſerve! out their | 
time, is to be enquired further of. e eee! 
3. Note, that 51 of the 1 10 were Foundlings, . 
all Clements, laid in the pariſh, in ſix years laſt; 
and ' ſo take the name "NT Clement from the ES 
| pariſh, 22) ION Hf £99 Vs 2 251 
Were then there, | — — — 216 8 
TVVVàGGGCCC 
Now only 3 are bound out apprentices, and 13* : 
are left of the number 16* ; and the 51“ all Clements, 
are all loſt and dead. 
Now the pariſh | books have been arched bow, many : 
were chriſtened of theſe. Foundlings or. Clements, or 
buried; and very few appear upon the regiſter; It 
3 queſtionable if they e ever were all there, though 
paid 1 1 
It is much that 51¹ thould, FR out * Pray in * 
years, The particular money paid for nurſing of theſe 
children, 
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8 Is abe 95* in ſeven ers. Now Judge if 
well diſpoſed,” ——- 


HT "Low yourns 7 H. 
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2 | Remarks on * e. A the een, in 1686. 
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rene bt Latter, I ha to | conark,.. POT 
That according to the regiſter 75 your pariſh 
of st. Clement Danes, in 1765, the F oundlings being 9 
in 31 (your whole number) it is 29 per cent. of this 
particular claſs of infants, In the courſe of ſeyen 
years from 1679, we find, 67 Foundlings in 199 
children received by your pariſh, which is 33 per 
cent. Of theſe 67. are found alive only 16, Viz, 1 3 
on hand, and 3 placed out, ſo that 76 per cent. were N 
In 1679, the 10 had 89 childien, 4 110 * 
added, in the ſubſequent ſeven years, and go remaining 
alive, the ſaving appears to be 45 per cent. but it is 
not explained how many were originally taken in as 
infants. Some part of theſe children muſt have ex- 
ceeded three or four years of age, or there could not 
have been 55 bound out apprentices. 
The moſt aſtoniſhing circumſtance of this account | 
is, that of 55 placed out apprentices, 32 only ſhould 
be living after the courſe of ſeven years, ſo that 
41 per cent. of grown children were dead ; when, 
in the ordinary courſe of mortality, children of 6 


4 to 


to 11 years old, in ſeven years, ſhould not have died 
above 21 per cent. even by our bills of mortality; and 
ſtill leſs if they were older. It is to be hoped that f 
in this reſpect we are much mended. # 

The ſum of 19431. 9s. being expended on nurſing 
of 199 children for ſeven years, is about 288. each per 
annum, or ſuppoſing the half part dead, 21. 16s. It is 
true, part of 27081. 16s. 5d; was expended on children, 
but, upon the whole it ſhould ſeem that the allowance 


was very ſhort of what it ought to have been, and 


that the children had very hard quarters: It is very ob- 


ſervable that 3s. a week, or 71. 16s. per annum, was 


deemed by the juſtices a reaſonable medium price for 
cloaths, diet, lodging, and all neceſſhries, 

The ſum of 41. 10s. is now allowed by the par- 
liament for the Foundlings, and they cannot be pro- 
perly ſupported for a leſs ſum, particularly in the dan- 
gerous years of life. St. Martin in the Fields, (I can- 
not repeat it too often) pays 3s. a week, or 71. 16s, 
per ann. clothing excluded; and this pariſh preſerves its 
children ſo provided for. 

Money has loſt a great part of its . ſince 1686 3 
but where ſhall we find a ſingle pariſh within the Bills 
of Mortality at this day, which makes any computation 
of ſuch a charge? Yet it is demonſtrable from the 
ordinary value of labor, and the ordinary duration 
of life fit for labor, and the general analogy of our 
national expence, and the produce of our lands, and of 
our commerce, as you will ſee hereafter, that a life | 
preſerved for labor is really, what is not vulgarly con- 
= ce ed, 


iv 
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ceived, worth to the een TR 9— od. all 


charges paid. 


Thus, if we conſider this matter in the view of po- 


litical arithmetic, as well as divine philoſophy, there 


cannot be a groſſer abſurdity than to ſuffer the infant 


poor to die as the officers have done for ages paſt, to 


prevent the expence of preſerving them alive. That 


the evil has ariſen from this, more than from any 
other cauſe, is obvious; ſo that the queſtion is, whe- 


ther we ſhall continue the war with human nature, 


in the perſens of theſe infants, and defirey our own fellow 


ſubjects, or make peace with them, and preſerve them? 
In other words, whether in the height of our civilization, 


we ſhall act in this inſtance like a barbarous uncivilized 
nation, totally unlike ourſelves, and contrary! to our 
general national character? 


By the ſmall ſum of 109 l. gs. it ſeems to appear that 


50 s. only was paid for each child as an apprentice ſee; 
and this cuſtom has been tranſmitted down, to the great 


reproach of the pariſhes. Accordingly we find, that 


of 55 children, 22 were either dead or run away from 
their maſters; and it was doubted if the remainder 
; would ſtay with them; ſo that, though we muſt carry 


ſomething to the account of reſentment on the part of 


the juſtices, if the fact is truely repreſented, very little 


care was taken to whom the children were placed out. 


This is a grievous complain, 1 fear too f founded, 


even to this day. | 
The remark which implies a ſuſpicion of unfair deal- 
ings, with reſpect to the pariſh money, and the children 


not 
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not being found regiſtered as to chriſtenings or burials, 
' looks alſo like foul play; but it migit be only a ſlovenly 5 
way of conducting buſineſs, which * been aer 
dovyn in too many inſtances. 
I believe we are much mended in tbis aids as we 
are in diſtinguiſhing the names of. Foundlings. It is 
common in the Brazils to ehriſten a number of Blacks 
in a row, by ſprinkling water and naming ſo many 
"Fobns and ſo many Marys : but white children in this 
civilized country, in one family, were OY mover 
chriſtened by fifties of the ſame name! 5 
The death of 51 children in 67, in ſeven years, 
: ſtartled our anceſtors, in the height of their complaint ; - 
but ill chis leaves 24 per cent. alive: how few pa- 
_ riſhes at this day can, in the ſame period of ſeven years, 
produce half the number 
The fallacy of all pariſn accounts, is in the c eie of 
children; for if the identical ones are not followed from 
year to year, the Jaſt year ſtill produces a number which 
may incline the humane world to believe a conſiderable 
proportion are preſerved ; tho! it is but a common event 
with many pariſnes ta conduct "oy child to . : 
- ures WE | ets 
We may eaſily conclude, that an n Inſtitution of this 5 
kind could not ſubſiſt long « on its original foundation, 
dependant on the humour of ſo mutable a body as the 
churchwardens and overſeers of the poor of the reſpec- 
tive pariſhes, had no great event happened at that time 
to divert their attention. For it muſt be obſerved, that 
theſe were to pay 38. a week for each child, without 
. any 
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any law to oblige them to it; and they might pre- 
tend they could do it properly for 28. They were alſo to 
give ſo much power out of their hands, which, it is pro- 


bable, they would not chuſe to do. This ſcheme might 
preſerve many children, and occaſion. the continuance 


of an expence ; whereas, in the ordinary courſe, they 


might find an eaſy * out of this bad n, and eaſe 
the pariſh. 


Whatever the real caſe might 10 12 cannot . with 


preciſion, that any conſiderable progreſs was made in the 


deſign of this inſtitution. It is evident, from the origi- 


nal conception, that it carried with it the ſeeds of a 


ſpeedy diſſolution. i ee er 4 
7 wr n 4h — en 


| F: ww Relation i the _ made i in 1686 in et of Hons, 


LETTER XIX. 


T is very apparent; that altho' he Juſtices of Middle- 
ſex and Weſtminſter , had much zeal, they were not 


veſted with ſufficient authority to accompliſh the work 


they undertook. 
The 15th of October, in the third year of James II. 
the Grand Jury, ſworn for the þody of the whole county 


of Middleſex, at their Michaelmas ſeſſſons, in high ap- 
plauſe of the inſtitution of the College of Infants, gave 


their public thanks to Sir Thomas 3 for his great care 


in the prudent management of it. They alledged that 
the pariſhes will faye 31. 40. or 5. each child, which 


* 5 they 
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they uſually gave as an apprentice fee: St. Clement's, 
I have'obſerved, did not then give above 50s. Fort 
They alſo encouraged the pariſhes to ſend as many 
children as the houſe could receive, adding, that theſe 
pariſhes cannot provide for them better, nor the public 
money raiſed for the uſe of the children be better em- 
ployed. They ſubjoin to their general n che 
following particular reaſons. : | 
„ 1K, By breeding the pariſh children in this way, they 
will be taken as apprentices to very good trades, or as 
| ſervants, for their education ſake, and the pariſhes will 
| fave the money they now r give with 2 and the cloaths 
they uſually provided. 5% 10% 
2. That no accidental expence can be charged upon 
them by the officers of the pariſhes, either for ſickneſs, 
cloaths, or any other accident; the 38. per week being 
the whole charge in the College, and conſequently the 
1 accidental book of the pariſh will be much, leſlened, 5 
3. That no child can be paid for, that is nat, nor any 
pay allowed longer than it is alive; and the officers of 
the pariſhes will, with much more eaſe. and ſatisfaction, 
adjuſt their accounts, when they produee an acquittance 
from the houſe, for a voucher, 
44. There will not be ſo many chile expoſed in the 
| pariſh as now are, for it is believed that one half of the 
children left to the pariſh, in the ſtreets, is more to ſave 
_ credit, and to avoid the trouble given by pariſh officers 
about ſecurity, than for want of 3s. per week to pay far 
them, had they a conventency as in the college, 5 


5, Here 


1 7 1] 
4 0 4 Here the widower may ſertle his children and go to 
the Indies for a'foldier, or any place, where he e 
ye 8. The widow may do the like. __ 
7. The young man who by folly is evi nvuagunt, hav- 


"ing placed bis ehna here, may be free from the oppor- 
5 - tirhity'of further folly, by the woman” s coming after him 
er eintintenanee, which many times is the W | 


more and greater evils. 
8. The tradeſman may leave off wiafedcevpitg, hav- 
ing here provided for his child, and may ſee it every r 


=, "I ts} or any further charge, 


9. The dying man may be ſure of a proviſion for his 


dut of the 50 l. to ſet-up withall ; whatever he may leave 


more is to be accounted for every year to the Juſtices at 


every Ohiiftmas ſeſſions, if he by will, leave nobody elle 
and che intereſt made principal; and a good fund in land 
ds now ſettled for the performance hereof; and at the 


imd may perſons who will offer to ſee this done, to 
whoſe Gare, if the money and child were left, the mo- 
ney 7 be loſt and . and the child come to the 
en W 155. 
10. And for fuck as are not willing to engage any 
velta for fecurity, they may leave a caution of money 


4n the houſe, and have the fund ſettled for ſecurity; 
the ſurpluſage to be returned when they take away the 
child, the uſual rate of the houſe being firſt paid, and no | 


„e aſked whoſe the child is, or whence it came.' 


You 


child, for leaving .501. to the houſe, his child is to be 
wuben earé of and put forth apprentice, and to have 10l. 


"houſe every one may be ſatisfied therein. A man may 


1 a 1 


You will obſerve ſame groſs imputations on ſulpiciana. 5 


of mal -· adminiſtration; but theſe: merit the leſs attention, 


from the conſideration. of. a. great partiality for this mew! 
favorite, deſign. As to the improvement of the Pogs's 


laws, extended to the children's growing to manhood, 
and ſetting up in trade, it ſuppoſes the. charity to be cal. 


_ culated for commeree in great towns, not mechanics, non 
labor in the field. But if effectual guards 


provided for a pure and diligent adminiſtration of ſurh. a 


plan, I preſme it might be beneficial, in ſome places. 1 


Upon the whole, ſeveral of theſe hints haue 2 great 
analogy with the preſent timer, and may be of uſe in di- 
geſting ſalutary regulations for the diſtreſſed part of 


mankind, and to guard againſt the evil accidents of liſe: 


but in this caſe it is evident, that too much was attempted; 
at once: and it is a ſilent leſſon to us to avoid the fame 
error on this occaſion. If the ſaving of lives was; their. 5 
chief object, they outrun their own intentions... At the, 
| fame time it muſt be granted, that the preſerving life. is, 
not doing all the buſineſs. Many children. are ſear to 
pariſhes turned of five years old, and are e entitled en 


regard with reſpect to education. neat 
| e at i 


| A 


ks aaa concerning "the Remains of the "Effort made in 1686 is 
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intereſting to the human heart. 


The deſire of information led me to Clckenwell, 10 | 
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| ſee if this Charity houſe exiſted; and J found it. It is 


a ſpacious building, and yet in a tenable condition, tho- 
hardly equal to ſo great an undertaking, as may be ima- 


gined from the ſmall ſum it coſt, There are ſome veſtiges 
ol its having been uſed as a manufaQtory ; and Providence, 


ſtill watchful over the ungrateful children of men, has re- 
ſerved it for a good uſe. It is now in the hands of the 
Friends vulgatly called Duakers, and ſerves as their work- 

| houſe or charity-houſe, which it has been ever fince 
1702. It is the property of the county, or rented of 
the Juſtices of Middleſex, and held of them. . 


There are now in it 56 boys and girls, who are taken 
in at 7, and uſually continue till they are full 14 years 
of age. The boys make nets, and the girls knit ſtocx- 
ings, and learn needle-work and domeſtic buſineſs. Both 
ſexes are taught reading, writing, and arithmetic. Their 
religion and morality conſiſt ſo much in peace, ſimpli- 


city of manners, and a habit of ruling their paſſions, that 
young perſons are qualified for the world very early ; 


the pirls are not placed out as apprentices, but go into 
fervices from the ſchool. The Committee gives them 


51. after a certain time, if they behave well. 


In this houſe are alſo twenty aged perſons; others are 


in che country under the ſame charitable direction. This 


is the firſt charity-houſe Jever walked through, wherein 


neither my eye nor my noſe were offended, except by 
the want of ſome ſmall repairs, and that the beds appear- 
ed too ſmall for two young perſons. 

One of the rules is, that no one ſhall ſmoke . 
in their lodging rooms. EE 


Another 


* 


3 
Another rule is that no ſpirituous liquor ſhall be uſed. 
but as the Steward may direct. 


Iam, yours, &c. J. H. 


A View f our preſent Situation in regard to Infants, compared 
with 1686. 


LETTER XXL 


UR preſent object, like that of the Juſtices of 1686, 
' is the preſervation of infants from an early grave. 
The Act of the 43d Eliz. is the grand bulwark of the 
_ pariſh officer. Under the cover of it the greateſt good, 
or the greateſt evil, lie equally open to him, The King, 
Lords and Commons do not paſs bills for the taxation of 
the people in the exigencies of the ſtate, with a more in- 
diſputable authority than he does for the ſupport of the 
_ pariſh poor; at leaſt if he makes appear, that ſo much 
money is neceſſary, it muſt be levied. 

The Act by virtue of which this was done remaining in 
full force, theſe Magiſtrates had no ſubſequent authority 
whereby they could compel the officers to ſubmit to their 
deciſions, though they ſeem to have perſuaded them into 
it. As to the mode of preſerving the Poor, this being 
left to the officers without controll, it often happens 
that meaſures are changed inconſiderately, and as quick- 

ly, as the men who are to execute the alteration. And 

it is well known that theſe will ſometimes make a change 

out of mere contempt of their predeceſſors, or to ſhow 

that they have the power. In the mean time the poor 
child i is bandied about, and loſes his liſe. 

L . You 


I 
You muſt be ſenſible, Sir, how often this is the caſe. 
It is true ſome of the pariſhes in queſtion (of which your's 
is one) acting upon the ſame ſalutary principle, as the 
Juſtices abovementioned, have within theſe thirty years 
paſt obtained freſh Acts of Parliament for their particular 
ue. How far the end has been anſwered in yours, under 
the conduct of ſucceeding officers, you have particularly 
informed us. In general the matter in queſtion will beſt 
appear by the regiſters of the infant poor. 
If we conſider that in this happpy land, in all private 
caſes of property, to which no ſtatute nor common law 
extends, we have recourſe to the ſupreme legiſlature ; 
how much more ought we to apply for redreſs where le 
is concerned. The object now before us is no leſs than 
the preſervation of thouſands, who are under the imme- 
diate protection of the guardians of the people; and if 
| life be in danger, whether in young or old, from any ty- 
: rannical or inhuman cuſtom in pariſhes, or the want of 
the natural means of preſervation, i in every circumſtan ce 
we may hope for relief, 
How it happens that no application has been made, 
nor any eftectual redreſs given in ſuch a length of time, 
js not very hard to conceive. The ſame cauſes which 
firſt produced the effec, have naturally operated for 
the continuance of it. That it has been a cuſtom to 
ſuffer theſe young citizens to die, as if it were a right 
meaſure, is indubitable. That it hath prevailed for a ſe- 
gies of years is no leſs certain: but it dpth not follow 
that it gught to laſt for ever. 


As 


T4 ©, 


1 ] 


As no Act of the Legiſlature hath been made for their 
particular and immediate protection, or of any tenden- 
cy to it, except the Act of 1762 for the regiſler of them 3 
and as this is only preparatory to a more explicit law; 
if we mean to obtain the good propoſed; we muſt ſollicit 
for ſuch law: To truſt on, and leave the iſſue to the die- 
tates of good ſenſe, and humanity, after theſe have failed 
us ſo much, will be impolitic if not abſurd; 

I am, Sir, yours, &c. J. H. 


Ih rica Account of the F —_ ng | Hoſpital from the 0 ammence- 
ment in 17 39. 


LETTER XXII 


HE philanthropy of this nation is never aſleep. . 
We are told that after the failure of the inſtitu- 
tion in the time of James II, ſeveral merchants, in the 
reign of Queen Ann, conceived a deſign of the ſame 
kind, but differing i in circumſtances, being more in the 
nature of a Foundling Hoſpital. Their object was to 
put the education of the Poor under a better regulation, 
alſo to relieve children more immediately in diſtreſs, 
For this purpoſe they intended to erect an hoſpital in 
or near London for the reception of ſuch infants as, 
through the misfortunes or inhumanity of their parents, 
| ſhould be left deſtitute of ſupport, and to qualify them 
for the laborious offices of life. 

It is alſo ſaid, that a charter was at that time ſollicit- 
ed. The reaſon given why it did not take effect is, that 
it was thought the deſign would be ſubjeR to abuſe; and 

L | we 


11 | 
we were thus deterred from the proſecution of it; but 
ſome benefactions were made by will, as an encourage- 
ment to the attempt, and i in caſe any ſuch W ſhould 

be eſtabliſhed. | 
The great bulitield-of untimely death going on its mi- 
ſerable courſe, in 1739 a well-meaning old man, Mr, 
Coram, formerly a maſter of a ſhipi n the merchants 
ſervice, ſollicited for a charter for a Foundling Hoſpi- 
| pital. It was ſuppoſed that female compaſſion would 
operate the ſtrongeſt, and accordingly we find the follow- 
ing liſt of Ladies of 1 e nobulity ſubſcribed to * 


requeſt, viz. 
Charlotte Somerſet, M. Harold, 


S8. Richmond, : F. W. and Nottingham, 
H. Bolton, E. Cardigan, 1 
Ann Balton, Dorothy Burlington, 
J. Leeds, ; F. Litchfield, = 
A. Bedford, A. Albemarle, 

M. Cavendiſh Portland, „ 

J. Mancheſter, "© Trevor, 

F. Hertford, E. Onſlow, 

8. Huntington, A. King. 


The Memorial of theſe noble and generous-ſpirited 
Ladies ſets forth, That to prevent the murders of 
poor miſerable infants at their birth, or for ſuppreſſing 
the inhuman cuſtom of expoſing new born infants to 
periſh in the ſtreets, or the putting out ſuch unhappy 
foundlings to wicked and barbarous nurſes, who, under- 
taking to bring them up for a ſmall and trifling ſum of 
money, do often ſuffer them to ſtarve for want of due 


ſuCenance or care,” &c, 


Theſe, 


L* 

Theſe, and ſuch other reaſons, of which ſeveral were 
founded in fact, and all ſuppoſed to be exactly true, 
worked on the humanity of the nation, and Coram ob- 
tained ſuch countenance, that his late Majeſty granted A 
charter for the eſtabliſhment of an hoſpital. . _ 

The idea of this inſtitution was conceived upon the 


principle of Foundling Hoſpitals in France, Portugal, | 


Venice, &c, But it doth not appear to have been con- 


ſidered that theſe are but wretched means of ſupplying _ 
the want of a pariſh rate, and to conceal the amours of 


the Popiſh Clergy, who, it is well known, are not per- 


| mitted to marry.—It was not conſidered that if ſuch hoſ- 
pital was intended to comprehend the moſt diſtreſſed, and 
one hofpital could not be of much uſe for the whole 
kingdom, the bills of mortality was the object, and this 


alone would require a large ſupport. 5 
Whatever might be imagined of an occaſional mur- 


der to conceal ſhame (which, I apprehend, no hoſpital 
can prevent) the great evil lay in the conduct of pariſh 


officers within the bills of mortality, who were in the 
habit of ſuch negligence, as to bury all the Infant Poor 
left 1 in their hands. 5 
Thus, inſtead of making a vigorous application for 
the means to anſwer the particular exigency in its full 


latitude, our piety led us upon a diffuſe plan of a general 
relief, though at the ſame time the means uſed were in- : 


competent for the particular object. 
Under ſo powerful a patronage, there might have been 


reaſon to hope that ſome great and effectual remed y would | 
have been provided. But it 1s plain, from the event, that 


| the 
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the matter was not rightly underſtood. The pariſh of- 
ficers ſhould, on this occaſion, have told their melancholy 
| ſtory, and what had happened to them and their pre- 


deceſſors, and offered to concur in any reaſonable meafure 


to prevent the continuance of ſo dreadful a calamity, and 


alſo to pay for the preſervation of their children, if the 
means of doing it could be found. But, inſtead of acting 


thus, they were as filent as the grave which had receiy- 
: ed ſo many thouſands from their hands. þ 
The execution of this deſign being undertaken on 
private ſubſcriptions, there ſeems to have been no proſ- 


pe, after the novelty of it ceaſed, of ever acquiring, by 
ſuch means, a ſufficient ſupport to anſwer the end. A 


partial collection might prey on the humanity of indivi- 
duals for a ſmall object, but never could be adequate to 


the whole want. 


However, money ſufficient was raiſed, and a large and 


commodious building and chapel, in a very healthy and 
convenient ſituation, erected, not under the name of a 
Foundling Hoſpital, but, as the charter declares, an Hoſ- 
pital for the Maintenance and Education of expoſed and 


deſerted Young Children. If it had been called An Hof. 


pital for the Reception and Education of Pariſh Infant Poor, 
within the Bills of Mortality, the name would have cor- | 


reſponded with our greateſt wants, 
The true and preciſe idea would not have been ab- 


ſorbed in the general good propoſed. The utility of 

the deſign might have been preſerved without its being 
ſubject to any abuſe. This would probably have hap- 
4s pened. But the conſequence of the miſtake in our po- 


lities 


I 
litics; inſtead of providing for one thouſand, or a greater 
number of infants, annually, at the charge of the re- 
ſpeQive pariſhes to which they belonged, from 1741 

to 1756, not one hundred in a year were received into 

the hoſpital, the whole number being 1384: and theſe 

were taken by lot, without regard to town or country; 

and thoſe 'who had any blemiſh in the body were re- 
jected. py 
I am, yours, &c, J. H. 


Hiftorical Account of the Foundling Hoſpital continued. 
UETTERX SME 
Ou ſee what the zeal of one old man produced, 


His principle was juſt, and did him, and all who 
were concerned with him, great honor ; but it was our 
' misfortune that the thing was not even attempted in the 
only manner that could anſwer the end in view, AY 

Within theſe forty years ſeveral pariſhes have, agree- 
able to what I have mentioned, obtained acts of parlia- 
ment, chiefly with a view to the power veſted in officers, 
and to introduce into parochial offices, men of ſuperior 
rank and condition, whoſe education and experience 
might enable them to govern, and whoſe fortunes plac- 
ed them above all temptations to any practices i injurious 

to the Poor. Unhappily, theſe laws have no particular 
reſpect to the Infant Poor: and, as they do not oblige 
perſons under the deſcription above-mentioned to offici- 
ate in parochial dutics, nor impoſe any ſuch fine for 
geclining the es as might be an object t to avoid pay- 


ing, 


chance. 7 


St. Margaret and St. John, 95 


f 
ing, the power naturally reverts into the ſame hands as 
before, a pariſh or two excepted. | 
The general drift of the antient Poor's Law, would 
anſwer the purpoſe, if it could be executed with judge- 


ment, and with a zealous 2nd fincere intention to 
_ preſerve this claſs of our fellow citizens who are thus 


diſtreſſed : but without ſuch intention reduced to prac- 


tice, what can be expected? Nothing is governed by 


From the time the Foundling Hoſpital, for ſo we call 
it, began to receive children on the contracted plan I have 


mentioned, it was about ten years, when J had an op- 
portunity of examining what had paſſed in the pariſhes, 
from 1750 to 1755, and I found as follows: 


| Di/ſ- | Remain 
Born and char- alive in 


i received. ged. Dead. 1755. 
St. George, Hanover-ſquare, 288 115 137 36 


St. Luke, Middleſex, — — hw 53 

St. Giles in the Fields, and bis on 
3 415 228 169 18 
St. George, Bloomſbury, 

St. Andrew above Bars, and | rr 15 

: (9284 57 222 5 
St. George the Martyr, 8 = 
St. Ann, Weſtminſter, — | 66 1 -al 8 
St. Saviour, Southwark, — 1 36 9 36 9 

St. Paul, Shadwell, — — 32 „ 
St. Martin in the Fields, — 312 147 158 7 


2 68 29 
Weſtminſter, ; 3* "BY 
% — — — 76 $3.33: 
8 3 Chriſt 


[ 87 1 | 
Chriſt Church, Surryg, — 39 19 18 2 
St. Giles without Cripplegate, 209 13: 62 16 
St. Botolph without Aldgate, 119 57 33 29 
St. James, Weſtminſter, — 161 103 58 


| 2330 1074 1077 7 168 

This, upon a medium, makes the mortality 88 per 

cent, ages not ſpecified, As to the diſcharges, they méan 

the delivery of the child to the mother, after ſhe has been 
with it a month or ſix weeks in the werkhoule, and 
little if any thing more. | 
Me muſt ſuppoſe that ſeveral of theſe x Gitvietig chil- 
dren were paſt what we uſually call the dangerous part 
of life, when they were received into the Work-houſe ; 
but, as the above mortality is 183 children annually, it 
can hardly be ſuppoſed that of the 168 remaining alive at 
the end of 1755, a quarter part of them would be found 
living at the end of 1756. But if we may ſuppoſe that 
any conſiderable number of theſe were paſt the moſt dan- 
gerous period, and that half part of them would be alive 
in four years more, then we muſt call the number 84, 
and the ages 7 to 8 years. Now, deducting 1074, 
who ſtand diſcharged, from 2339 born and reolived, 
there remains 1265, of which number 84 1 is 6 2-3ds per 
cent. Surely we may juſtly complain of the havoc of 
our ſpecies ! If a further reference is made to the pariſh 
regiſters, and not three in an hundred of ſuch infants 
are found to be reared, we ſhall ſtand ſtill more aghaſt : 5 
and, if we ſhould not find a ſingle child of the 1265 liv- 
ing, to be prenticed out, ſhall we not be ſtruck dumb 


with horror ? CY 
M | We 


i 7 
We ſee that St, Luke Middleſex, Lambeth, and St. 
James's Weſtminſter, the diſcharged and dead ballance 
the born and received: ſo that not one child was reared 
by thoſe pariſhes. 
By this account, St. Giles's had 3 per cent. alive, 
St. Andrew above bars, 4 4 per cent. 
St. Martin in the Fields, 2 per cent. 


It is very eaſy to conceive how ſhort a time theſe I, 
2, and 4 2 might live, for even St. Martin's, which, by 


the reform made, has done ſo wonderfully in 1765, with 
regard to the number of children it ſent into the coun- 


: try, yet, for time immemorial, before the year 1756, I 


| have heard it freely acknowledged that this pariſh was 


not known to rear a ſingle child, Now, if this be the 


| caſe, or in any degree like it, with regard to ſeveral 
pariſhes to this day, (for very few yet imitate the preſent 


conduct of St, Martin's) are we not called upon by Hea- 


ven and Earth to ſeek a remedy for ſo dreadful a di iſeaſe, 


which, in a literal ſenſe, ſweeps off ſo many of our fellow 


citizens * 


I am willing to charge the evil to o the account of cuſ- 


tom, which has countenanced a barbarity, rather than ſay 


thoſe who continued the cuſtom were barbarous. Se- 


veral pariſhes are mending ; and as to the authors 
of the evil, they are like the waves in n agitation, which 
are loſt in a calm. 


If the fact is diſputable, we muſt call on thoſs who "4 2 
ny the charge, to produce an authentic regiſter of their 
pariſh children nurſed from their infancy, and placed 


but apprentices, for theſe ſeventy or eighty years paſt, or 
Huey | | | - * 
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as long a time as they can produce it, and we ſhall then 
ſee what kind of evidence it will be, for or. againft the 
Fuit. EL 3 ff 4 1 am, * dt J. — 
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LETTER XXIV. 


[ee our forrows for a while, for the los of ſo 
4 many of our children, let us haſten to the conſide- 
ration of the Jubilee year 1756, the grand epocha of 
theſe infants, when they were to have as fair a chance 
of life as the e of 1 Fug re gue could 
give them. | 
The humanity of the legiſlature, at the breaking forth 
of the French war, in 1756, led them to hope, that by 
opening the doors of that hoſpital for an indiſcriminate 
reception, they ſhould ſave a great number of lives, and 
ſo far recruit the nation. Alas, the true object was ſtill 
overlooked ! By being appropriated to the kingdom at 
large, the peculiar energy which the law might have had 
to preſerve thoſe who were in the utmoſt diſtreſs with- 
in the bills of mortality, was in danger of being utterly 
loſt. From the moment they were blended with others 
in general, the diſſolution of the plan was threatened. 
A general expence for a local benefit, might have been 
objected to; but an obligation on the pariſhes here to 
pay for each child they ſent, and a requiſition to fend 
their children thither, could not have been ſubject to re- 
proach. The true object being again overlooked, ſeveral _ 
mighty evils ſprang up immediately from the hutnanity of 
M 2 the 


. [ % J 
| [the legiflature. Infants dying at the rate of only 14 r 
16 in 100, in villages 50, 100, or 200 miles diſtant, were 
ſent to town, oftentimes in a manner too ſhameful to re- 
fate, to take their fortune with thoſe who had died * 
our doors by 60 or 70 in 100, in one . 
The conſequences of bringing i infants from ſuch diſ- 


tances; the temptation thrown in the way of parents to 
deſert their children 3 the; pariſh officer to force the 
child from the breaſt of the weeping mother for fear it 
ſhould be a burthen to the pariſh ; the reputed father 
to drag his child to the hoſpital at all eyents ; 3 and the 
; marriage, which, in ſimilar caſes of amours, had before 
this time uſually taken place, being now negleQed, theſe 
and ſuch like evils growing from an indiſcriminate re- 
ception, made j it very apparent, that we were throwing 
down with one hand faſter than we built up with the 
other: and that to avoid doing harm, with reſpect 
| to the country children, we. mould be again. auen to 
abandon the infant poor of the Bills of Mortality. 
© Beſides this, the difficulty of obtaining a ſufficient 
number of good and able nurſes for ſuch a multitude of 
children brought from all parts, was very obvious. Pro- 
viſion might have been made very decently for 1000 or 
12003 3 but 4000 annually. crowded j in, on the backs of 
cach other, was oppreſſive to the human heart to think 
af: and it was morally jpoſble | to be done i in a proper 


| manner. | 
Thoſe who may infer 5H hence that this hoſpital can 


procecd no better with the pariſhes in queſtion, muſt re- 
collect that 33 in 100 are preſerved, which to all appear- 


I}. 

ance is ten times as many as the pariſhes will ſave, 
as the event already proves in the 1 3 
manner. | | 
As to the 8 article af ranting it mp to K ob- : 
ſerved, that in 1765, no leſs than 1034 in 1795 pariſh 
infants exceeded the age of ſix months, and many were 
of 1, 2, and 3 years old, though the mortality of them 
is ſo heavy as appears by the Regiſters. Hence we may 
juſtly infer, that thoſe who apply to pariſhes for 
relief, do not all bring children at the breaſt ; and we 
may allo. conclude that the diſtreſs for wet nurſes, 
though great, ſo near theſe vaſt cities, is not ſo ter- 
rible an object, in this caſe, as may be imagined. 

Some women having loſt their own children, offer 
their ſervices as nurſes: ſome do it, having weaned their 


child: and a ſtrong young woman ſometimes ſuckles 
two children; :& am ſure they often attempt it: and 
ſome are adepts j in dry nurſing. To i improve and in- 
ſtruct women in methods of dry nurſing, where the breaſt 
cannot be had, is a circumſtance of the greateſt impor- 
tance, were it only for the ſake of theſe pariſh infants 
within the Bills of Mortality : But let a woman beever ſo 
great a proficient, ſhe ſhould not be truſted with above two 
at a time, of infants under eighteen months old, nor with 
aboye three others under fix, C onſideration ſhould be 
alſo had to the af; ante who are about her; 2 the place as 
to air; the habitation as to magnitude, and the conve- 
niency ſhe poſſeſſes: and if a decent price is given her 
for each child, nothing of this kind will be out of 
her reach. If you will give a Fung any number of 

children 
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drin in town, and pay only 28. a week add, 


make no doubt but you will find ſuch, and that the 
children will aſſuredly die in her hands. i 


I once heard a very ingenious doctrine on this ſubject. 


If, ſays my friend, a woman is a good woman, 28. 6d. 


will do as well as 3s. and if ſhe is not a good woman, 


no price will avail. Suppoſe we were to tell a ſoldier, 


« Friend, if you.are a prudent temperate man, and con- 


tent yourſelf with bread and water, three-pence a day will 


do for you extremely well; and if you are not prudent, 


fix-pence will not avail. you?“ What would he ſay ? 


Would he think you were worth fighting for, when 
common labor is worth nine-pence to eighteen- pence 
per day ? But ſix-pence a day is 3s. 6d. a week for 


Himſelf only, and he gets what elſe he can. 
The Governors of the Foundling Hoſpital might be 


| ſometimes impoſed on by a woman's pretending to ſuckle 

| a child, and give it no milk from her breaſt, or a very 
ſcanty allowance. In order to get good nurſes they 
fent children to nurſe 20 to 40 miles diſtant; the 


numbers upon the plan of indiſcriminate reception were 
ſo great, they could not do otherwiſe. 


Still they have reared one in three, or 33 in 100 : and 
if ſuch care and expence are beſtowed, as common hu- 


manity preſcribes, and as the authority for levying pariſh 
rates renders practicable, there can be no doubt but that 
Providence will befriend the poor pariſh infants, as it 
does the reſt of mankind. 


The evils which ſprung from this indiſcriminate re- 
ception were ſuch, it at length determined the Houſe 
: of 


: 1 % J 

of Commons, in 1760, to allow no farther ſupplies of 
public money, than ſuch as ſhould be neceſſary for the 
| ſupport and education of the children who might be alive 
at the end of March that year. And thus ended this 
formidable attempt, the greateſt and moſt expenſive of 
the kind which probably ever will be made, in this coun- 
try: But a more fortunate one may eaſily ſucceed it, 
without any charge. to the public purſe. 


2 am, yours, &c. J. H. 5 


lala, purfud in conſequence of Hopping the eee. 
ig R eception. 5 | 


L E T. T E W 


ET us do our beſt to beſpeak the well known Can- 
dor and commiſeration of our fellow ſubjeQs, and 

add to the number of advocates for the diſtreſſed, that 
we may lay the foundation of that encreaſe, on which 
the welfare of our country depends. It is not tobe ima- 
gined we can do one good thing of this kind without 
many others following it, and we now underſtand the | 
matter better than we did in 1 2686, in 1702, in 17.39, of 
in 1756, $8 
The humanity of the nation, though ſtartled at the 
continuance of the Foundling Hoſpital on a plan of 
indiſcriminate reception, ſeeing the miſchiefs it produc- 
ed, was equally alarmed at the thought of _ aban- 
doning the object. 
At the end of 1759 1 wrote an þ ert account if the 
| Hoſpital, in which 1 objected warmly to an indiſcriminate 
reception. My e met a favoutable attention, as 


being 


( 8 

being explanatory of ſome difficulties which it was hard- 
ly poſſible thoſe who had not experimental knowledge 
in the executive part could fully digeſt, I then men- 
tioned ſome further propoſals as an effort of humanity to 
try what might be ſtruck out in relief of the real diſ- 
treſſed; but I found almoſt every mode of reception 
liable to great mixtures of evil, the Bills of Mortality, 
Infant Poor, excepted. If theſe are produced, through the 
regular channel of the pariſhes, and are, by a coercive | 
law, ſent from a place where they die in ſo vaſt a pro- 
portion, to a place where one in three are preſerved, ſo as 
to be apprenticed out, there can no difficulty ariſe of any 
weight, to obſtruct ſo ſalutary 2 meaſure. 

As we are by genius, ſpirited, dauntleſs and reſolute, 
we have alſo a conſiderable portion of that inconſtancy 
which cleaves to affluence and liberty; or in other words, 
to the power and ability of doing almoſt what we pleaſe : 

and it ſeems to ariſe from this cauſe, that we ſo often 
go into extremes. . 

This was the caſe with regard to the Foundling Hoſ- 
pital. From doing too much, which created miſchief, it 
was determined to do nothing. Thus in March 1760, 
theſe infant poor, as I have mentioned, were, . by an 
inevitable conſequence, driven back to their old quar- 
ters, the habitations of death and the grave. 

To ſee the good which had been done ceaſe, though 
the evil blended with it was removed, could not but diſ- 
treſs the mind of every man who had the object at heart. 
It had leng been familiarized to me, and this event ſet 


Fs me 


„ 
me upon thinking of reſources how to anſwer ſo extreme 
an exigence. 

The humanity of the Leer being again invoked, 
the ſeſſions of 1761 and 1762 produced an Act for the 
regular uniform annual Regi/ter of all pariſh poor un- 
der four years of age, within the Bills of Mortality. 
It was thought, if this did not at once accompliſh all 
| that was neceſſary to be done, it would be the ſureſt 
way of inveſtigating the ſubject: If we could not de- 
ſtroy the monſter, we might take it priſoner: and 
though it was foreſeen that ſome would treat it as an 
unmeaning kind of inſtrument, what it am oe is in its 
nature and tendency, the event fully proves. 

After gratifying your curioſity, and furniſhing * 
much matter for obſervation, as to what paſt under the 
direction of the juſtices in 1686, it is proper to inform 
you circumſtantially of what the Parliament of Great 
Britain thought expedient to be done, as aboye mention- 
ed, in 1702. 1 e 

| 1 [ am, yours, ee ; | . 


Heads of the Bill for the Regifter of the Infant Pariſh Pur, i. 


8 in 1762. 
L. E * T* * R XXV. 


TT would not have as any 18 ns to Yi 
| complained aloud, and might have created an oppo- 
ſition, The bill ſays only, 


N | 7": oh Whereas 


1 


* Whereas the keeping regular, uniform, and an- 
nual regiſters of all pariſh poor infants under four years 


of age, within the bills of mortality, may be a means 


of preſerving the lives of ſueh infants :” It goes on 


to enact, 


1. That the churchwardens and overſeers of the poor 


of every pariſh within the bills of mortality, or ſome 


one or more of them, ſhall, on or before the firſt day 
of July, in the preſent year 1762, provide, or cauſe to 
be provided, at the expence of their reſpeQive pariſh, 
one book of royal paper; and the book belonging to 
ſuch reſpective pariſh wherein there is or hall be any 


workhouſe, hoſpital, or other houſe or place provided for the 
maintenance of the poor, ſhall in every page be ruled with 


In columns, and the title of each column ſhall be 
wrote or printed in ſuch page, agreeable to the ſchedule 


5 annexed, marked (A). 


2. And the book belonging to each reſpective pariſh 
wherein there is not, nor ſhall be, any ſuch workhouſe, 
hoſpital houſe, or place, ſhall in every page be ruled 


with diſtin columns, and the title of each column 


ſhall be wrote or printed in ſuch page, agreeable to the 
ſchedule hereunto annexed, marked (B). 


3. That the ſaid churchwirdens and overſeers of the 


poor, or ſome one or more of them, ſhall enter, or 


cauſe to be entered, in the book belonging to their 


reſpective pariſh, and provided in purſuance of this aQ, 
all the'infants under the age of four years, which, on the 


ſaid firſt day of July, ſhall be in the workhouſe, or 
workhouſes, hoſpital or hoſpitals, or other houſe or 


1 houſes, 
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houſes, place or places, provided for the maintenance, 
of the poor of each pariſh reſpectiyely, or under the 


care of the ſaid churchwardens or overſeers of the 


poor, with the times when they were received, their 


names, age, and whatever deſcription relates to them, 


as far as can be traced, being agreeable to the ſche- 


dules annexed. 


4. That from and after the faid firſt day of July, all 
infants under the age of four years, who ſhall be brought 
to any workhouſe, or hoſpital houſe, or place provided 
for the maintenance of the poor, or be under the care 
of the ſaid churchwardens or overſeers of the poor, in : 
their reſpective pariſhes, or any of them, ſhall be, by 


the ſaid churchwardens or overſeers of the poor, or 


ſome one or more of them, or by the direction ot 
command of ſome one or more of them, entered re- 


gularly in the book aforeſaid, with the times of their 


admittance, and all circumſtances relating to them, 
agreeable to the titles and heads of the columns in the 


ſaid ſchedules mentioned and ſet forth. 


5. That the firſt annual regiſter hereby 1981 
and directed to be kept, ſhall commence on the faid firſt 


day of July, and ſhall end on the thirty firſt day of 


December enſuing z and, after that time, the faid an- 
nual regiſter ſhall commence the firſt day of January, 


and end the thirty firſt day of December following. 


b. That after the expiration of each year, the names 
of all the infants under four years of age, then living 
and regiſtered in the ſaid annual regiſters, and not diſ- 
charged from being under the care of the churchwar- 
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dens or overſeers of the poor, ſhall be transferred to 
the regiſters for the year enſuing, under their proper 
dates of reception, and under the deſcription in which 
they ſtand in the preceding regiſters, previous to any 
further entry; ſo that each annual regiſter ſhall contain a 
Full and diſtinct regiſter of the whale number of infants un- 
der the age abovementioned, under the care of the pariſh 
at that time, as well as the children received under 
the ſaid age, in the current year, without being inter- 
mixed or blended with the deaths or CY of any 
in the preceding years. 
That the ſaid annual regiſters, and every of them, 
Mal be ſigned within thirty days after the expiration 
of each reſpective year, by the veſtry, or any five of 
them, and by the churchwardens, overſeers, veſtry 
clerk, and maſter of the workhouſe, for the time be- 
ing; and where there is no veſtry or veſtry clerk, by 
the churchwardens, overſeers, and maſter of the work- 
houſe ; and where there is no maſter of the workhouſe, 
by the churchwardens and overſeers of the poor, 

8. That in caſe any infant is received into the work- 
houſe or under the care of the ſaid churchwardens or 
overſeers of the poor, before the ſaid infant is baptized, 
or known to be baptized, due care ſhall be taken to bap- 
tize, the ſame within fourteen days after the reception of 
ſuch infant, ſo that the chriſtian and the true ſurname, 
if known, and, if not known, a ſurname to be given 
by the churchwardens and overſeers of the poor, or any | 
one of them, be regularly entered in the ſaid book; 


and the name and ſurname of ſuch infant ſhall alſo » 
be 


191 


be regiſtered in the pariſh-regiſter of ſuch pariſh : and 


in caſe of a difficulty of diſtinguiſhing children, ſome 
proper mark ſhall be affixed to the child's FRO 
hung round his or her neck. 


9. That nothing herein contained ſhall earn, or 


be conſtrued to extend, to ſuch children whoſe parents 


receive money from the pariſh in aid of the mainte- 


nance and ſupport of ſuch children, they not being i in 
the workhouſe or other pariſh houſe. 


10. That a copy of the ſaid regiſter v wrote up, From 


time to time, ſhall, every month, be laid by the veſtry 
clerk, or other perſon appointed for that purpoſe, before 


the reſpective veſtries, or other parochial meetings aſ- 
ſembled in veſtry, that the fame may be reviſed by 
them, 


II. That the faid copy of the regiſter — com- 


ple ted at the end of the year, ſhall be depoſited in the 
veſtry-room, or other place of parochial meetings, to 
remain there for the uſe of the veſtry-men, or other 
- parochial meetings. | 


12. That the original regiſter-book ſhall remain 1 


be carefully preſerved and kept with the reſt of the 


pariſh- books in the hands of the pariſh pläicen for the 


time being. 


13. That all the reſpective th within the bills 
of mortality by the hand of their veſtry-clerk, or, 


where there is no veſtry-clerk, by the hands of the 


churchwardens, or one of them, ſhall, on or before 


the fifteenth day of February in every year, deliver fair 
copies of their reſpective regiſters of children under 
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the age of four years, ſigned in manner hereby directed, 
into the hands of the clerk of the maſter, wardens, 


and court of aſſiſtants of the company of pariſh-clerks, 


or ſuch perſon as the ſaid maſter, wardens, and court 
of aſſiſtants of the ſaid company, ſhall appoint, he 
returning a receipt for the ſame ſigned by himſelf. 
14. That the ſaid clerk, or other perſon appointed 
dy the ſaid maſter, wardens, and court of aſſiſtants of 
the faid company, ſhall receive the ſaid copies of regi- 


ſters, and cauſe the ſame to be bound in a book, col- 


king and ranging together the regiſters of the 3 1 
97 pariſhes within the walls of the city of London, 


17 pariſhes without the walls of the city of London, 
23 pariſhes in Middleſex and Surry, 
10 pariſhes in the city and liberty of Weſtminſter, 


in e alphabetical order; and in this order he ſhall, on 
or before the 25th day of March in every year, make 


out, or cauſe to be made out, one genera abſtract of 
the ſame. 


15. That the ſaid 8 of the teſpective pariſhes, 
together with the ſaid general abſtract, being bound 
Ina book together, ſhall remain depoſited in the hands 
and cuſtody of the ſaid maſter, wardens, and court of 


aſſiſtants of the ſaid company of pariſh- clerks. 
16. That the ſaid clerk, or other perſon appointed 
by the faid maſter, wardens, and court of aſſiſtants of 


the ſaid company of pariſh clerks, ſhall print, or cauſe 
to be printed, the ſaid general abſtract, and deliver ſix 
copies thereof to every veſtry-clerk, or to one of the 

churchwardens, of all the reſpective pariſhes within 
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the bills of mortality, for the uſe of _ — 
and pariſh officers. 


17. That for and in cabins of the expence and | 


trouble of receiving the ſaid copies of 'regiſters, making 
an exact abſtract thereof, binding the regiſters and ab- 
ſtracts in a book to remain as a depoſitory of the ſame, 
printing the general abſtract, diſtributing the copies 
thereof, with other contingent expences relating to the 
ſame, each pariſh ſhall, by the hands of the veſtry- 
clerk or churchwarden, pay into the hands of the dlerk 
or other perſon appointed by the ſaid maſter, wardens, 


and court of aſſiſtants of the ſaid company of pariſk 
clerks, the ſum af fifteen ſhillings at the time the (aid 


copies of regiſters are delivered to him, he paſſing a re- 
ceipt for the ſame. 
18. That if any churchwarden, overſeer 1 the poor, 


veſtry- man, clerk of the veſtry, maſter of the work- 


houſe, maſter or warden of ſuch company of pariſh- 


| Clerks, or any clerk of ſuch company, or any other 


perſon or perſons, ſhall negle& his duty as directed in 
and by this act, ſuch churchwarden, overſeer of the 
poor, clerk of the veſtry, or maſter of the workhouſe, 
maſter or warden of ſuch company of pariſh-clerks, 
or ſuch clerk of ſuch company, perſon or per- 


ſons, ſhall, for every offence, forfeit and pay to the 
informer the ſum of forty ſbillings; to be recovered be- 

fore any one of his Majeſty's juſtices of the peace, 
and to be levied by diſtreſs and fale of the goods and 


chattels of the offender, by virtue of a warrant under 


the hand and ſeal of ſuch juſtice before whom the ſame 
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hall be recovered, directed to any conſtable or other 


peace officer.“ Theſe are the heads of the Act, and 
a 1 * am, Py &c. J. H. 


kant, an the 48 for the Reih of th Ifant Por 


LETTER XX 


*F HEN this act was ſolliciting, ſome perſons 
of great note objected to it, as a thing unne- 


eſſary, preſuming the duty to be already done ; and that 


either there were no ſuch evils exiſting as the act ſup- 
poſed, or that it could not be a means to remedy 


them. 
As to the paft, you have ſeen that I had already exa- 
mined the regiſters, for ſeveral years ; and could not 


miſtake as to the great point of mortality. —And as to 


what was to come, time only could demonſtrate. ' - 


This act at firſt gave occaſion in ſome pariſhes, to 


demand twice as much as formerly, viz. 151. to 20l. 


with each baſtard child; though in fact nothing leſs than 


5ol. can be deemed adequate to the ſupport of a life. 
As the principal objects are the children under 12 
months old, the Ab/tra# ſhould be rendered more par- 
ticular in this point, and it is fo far improvable, viz. at 
(a) may be inſerted, Of whom were under 12 months old; 
and at (b) Of whom were under 12 months 2 

By ſuch pariſh-regiſters, as are kept with exactneſs, 
any child may be eaſily traced out. And if they are 


not 
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Day of © to the of of the Pann 5 
of Parliament "of the Second: of bis Majeſty Ki mg Gro. cx the Third. 
at 
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not ſo kept, every officer in the pariſh mentioned in the 

act, is ſubject to the penalty directed by the law, for 

every offence, which will amount to a conſiderable 

ſum. . 

By che Ache 18, Foy penalties Lad to church- 
wardens, overſeers, veſtrymen, clerks of veſtries, and 
maſters of workhouſes ; and as the miniſter generally 
makes one of the veſtry, it behoves him more par- 
ticularly to ſee. that Juflice be done to theſe poor 
_ infants. 
It is alſo preſumed, that the W of the cler 
will induce them to lend a tender eye, and ſee what 
is paſſing, that there may not be any departure from 
the ſenſe and commandment of the act, as well-know- 
ing that the cries of ſuch poor infants cannot eaſily 
reach the lofty domes or palaces of lords or gentle- 
men, either in their private or legiſlative capacities. 
They muſt be informed, before they can redreſs ; nor 
_ ought we to expect miracles, but a decent conſcientious 
regard to the laws of humanity. 
Ihe 6th article provides that each reg: iter ſhall contain 
4 full and diſtinci reg! ifter of the whale number of fant; 
under four years old, 

It ought therefore to be clearly expreſſed as a title at 
the head of each diviſion in the regiſter, (though the 
ſame ſheet ſhould contain the whole) viz. Children 
transferred from the year | to the year Ig ON. 


preſſing the date when firſt taken, ſo that each regiſter 


contain at leaſt four diſiinfions of years, The abſtract 
made by the company of pariſh-clerks, cannot include 
© thoſe 


„„ - 
= thoſe diſtinQions, and itis therefore the more jaborious 
to trace out the real ſtate of the children. 
Moſt part of the repifers mention the ch 60. 
lumn, with a needleſs repetition of them, The title with 
the year as abovementioned : Wous anfreer” the * 5 
more diſtinctly. 
Some few of the regiſters make no ditinction of one 
year's receipt from another. In ſuch the children would 
appear to be all of the ſame year, and as if no transfer 
had been made, except by obſerving the months. 
In the general view, I conſider the abſtract of 1765 
as of ſo many children received in that year, — 
ſuch diſtinRions as hereafter mentioned. Ro 
Upon the face of the abſtra@ of 1764, there Nuno 
to have been living, TR ER to 1765, 


| | Ta the work- In the 
| | Thouſe and pa- coun - 
7 | | riſk houſes, | try. 
3 In St. * 11 | 14 6 | 
St. George's Hanover-ſquare — 26 | 14} 
St. James's Weſtminſter - - | 10 | 5 
St. John a and St, Margaret's - 1 8 FE 
St. Martin's in the Fields - | 6 28 
St. Clement's - - - - - = | 1 7 | 
St. Mary's le Strand - - - -| I | 
St. Paul's Corene- Garden 2 0 4 
The Precinct of the Savoy - 8 {6} 
In the 10 Pariſhes in Weſtminſter EGG wi. <6 
97 Dittos within the Walls | 58 [| 6} 
1 Dittos without the Walls | 119 1 
23 Dittos in Middleſex and Surr 242+ | 3 
In all L $503 122 
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80 that theſe 503 ard 77, in the ſeveral regiſters of 
1765, ought to ſtand quite diſtinct as ſo many transferred 
from 1762, ſo many from 1763, -ſo many from 1764 : 
whereas there doth not appear diſtinguiſhed, by any date 
of year, ſuch a number ; conſequently it becomes ne- 
ceſſary to trace the children by name, to ſee if the identi- 
cal ones are transferred, or dropt in the gulph of obli- 
vion. However, if all things elſe were fair, and as they 
ſhould be, in the great point of mortality, we Wet 
wink at ſome little inaccuracies. 

I hope we ſhall hereafter be better able to trace every 
one from the birth or reception, to a ſcene of health and 
vigor in the pure air of ſome country village.—In the 
mean time, the ve/try clerks and others will do them 
ſelves the juſtice to conform to the plain letter as well a 
ſenſe and meaning of the act. 
We are apt to ſhow an indulgence on the nh 
| that the office is troubleſome, and without pay; this 
ſhould not be thought of ſufficient weight to ſcreen any 
one from the penalties of the law, for the non-obſery- | 
ance of the form of the act preſcribed ; much leſs can 
any neglect of the ſub/lantial end and deſign of it be war- 
rente, 

The gth article excludes fuch children, who Ago 
receive money from the pariſh, in aid of the maintenance and 
ſupport of ſuch children as are aſſiſted out of the workhauſe or 
pariſh houſe. Some of ſuch are notwithſtanding includ- 
ed, the mother being the nurſe out of the houſe. | 

If a mother has lain-in, in a workhouſe, or being in in 
Gſtreſs brings her child thither, and then takes it away 

9 again, 
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again, and ſome weekly allowance is given her; in this 
caſe, I apprehend it to be fo far from any violation of the 
act, that it is agreeable to the deſign of it, as well as 
correſpondent with the good Py and nga of the 
pariſh officer, n 

It is to be preſumed, that many pariſh officers are ex- 
cited to ſuch acts of humanity, to avoid the riſe of chil- 


dren's lives, eſpecially thoſe whoſe eyes are opened to 


| behold, that poor - houſes © or n are in n 
 flaughter-houſes to infants. 
Many of the officers noꝛo prefer the giving 8 to 
mothers at their own homes, when in difireſs, which may 
be the reaſon why there is not a greater number in the 
regiſters. If this method ſubjects the officer in ſome 
caſes to be impoſed on, yet of the two evils it is by far 
the leaſt : But was thought, if it had been inſerted in the 
act, to be included in the regiſter, as if the infant were 
in the hands of the officer inſtead of the mother's, the pariſh 
might have appeared to ſave lives, which they had no 
other concern in, than the aſſiſtance given the parent. 
I now think ſuch affilance .ought to be mentioned, but diſ- 
tina, at the foot of the regiſters, that good pariſh officers may 
appear in the amiable light they are ſo juſily entitled to; and 
receive the thanks of their fellow citi Zens, for the humane and 
honorable diſcharge of ſo eſſential a duty. 
In the mean time, ſome officers imagined the deſign 
of this act was only to ſee what money was paid with baſ- 
tard children, © The wicked fly when no man pur- ; 
„ ſueth,” Alas ! it t was natural for thoſe who were con- 
| ſcious 
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ſcious of a groſs abuſe in this article, to entertain ſuch-. 


a ſuſpicion. 
With regard to the contempt ; which fore have af- 


fected to ſhew to the act, I thought it would meet this 
fate, though the conditions of it are as gentle and per- 


| ſwaſive, as its bent and deſign are politic and humane. 
To have attempted much in the compulſive ſtrain, after 


ſo many ages of relaxation of diſcipline, might have fail- 


ed : but the time is come for a retroſpective view of 


four years. Some of the principal regiſters, I am perſuaded 
are exact, but it may be neceſſary hereafter, that they be atteſl- 


| ed upen oath, to the beft of the RP and belief f th who 
fign them. 


* 


To leave no means untried, immediately after this 


Act paſſed, I wrote a pamphlet entitled, Serious Conſide- 


rations on the At, c. and addreſſed it to the churchwar- 


dens and overſeers of the Poor (a). A particular pariſh or 


two, whoſe Governors and Directors are for the moſt part 


much my ſuperiors, received it with great politeneſs 
and attention, and adopted ſeveral of the hints con- 
tained in it ; but I doubt if others, who, perhaps, can- 
not boaſt of the ſame advantages as thoſe governors, know 
there is ſuch a pamphlet exiſting. I mention it now as 
an” anecdote which ought to have its place, if not as 


an argument that ſome of the pariſhes ſtand in need 


of ſerious admonition, 


So far as I could act, as a friend to theſe infants, I 


| have earneſtly endevored to accompliſh the end in view: 


and I hope that every true and ſincere lover of his coun- 


(a) Sold by Rivington in St. Paul's Church-Yard. 


try, 
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try, whoſe heart or ears-the ſubject ſhall reach, will 
| nee ow? in 1 intereſting : a cauſe. 


1 am, yours T. H. 


The eee —— 22 exper from oh Regiler of the 1 Poor. 


LETTER XXVII. 


FPTER the Act for the Regiſter of theſe Infants 
was paſſed in public, it might well be a queſtion 
in . who would look to the execution of it. Vou 
are ſenſible, Sir, that all laws ſtand in need of ſome pe- 
culiar attendance, to inform Legiſlators if there is any 
violation of them. Vulgar prejudices, in this land of 
liberty, ſeem to oppoſe this maxim: but it is ſo eſſen- 
tial to our freedom, as to become the duty of thoſe 
who think deeper, and mean to {ce juſtice done to every 
individual with an equal ballance. As far as they are able 
they ought to trample down thoſe prejudices which are 
enemies to the common rights of ſubjects. 

In the caſe before us, there is an irreſiſtible demand 
on humanity, the parties injured being utterly incapable 

of making any other complaint than their cries, which 
are not eaſily heard or .underſtood, 

It is true, that in our conſtitution every Member of 
the Legiſlature is ſuppoſed to obſerve what is paſling in 
the world, the ſame as other private men. But if an act 

is not of a nature to affect the revenue, nor concerns 

any private intereſt or convenience : if it creates no new 

office, nor affords occaſion for any parade in; the exe- 

cutive pare of 3s there i is room to ſuſpect it will become a : 
dead 


» 
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dead letter. Parochial tranſactions give evidence to this 
melancholy truth every day ; even where there are acts of 
parliament for particular pariſnes. But if an, act com- 
bats a cuſtom grown formidable by length of time: if 
legal authority, derived from an ancient law, is pleaded 
for the very neglect of the meaning and intention of an 
act to correct an abuſe, the difficulty encreaſes. When 
ve come to inveſtigate our preſent object, and lay it be- 
fore the impartial world, I hope we ſhall not hear the 
letter of thei general Poor's law, urged againſt the ſpirit 
of _ Oi act nt in 128 of the lafaat et in 
101 is to oi { obſerved; 4 even previous to tha 2a, 
the pariſh of St. Martin's in the Fields began to cor- 
rect themſelves. I had been in correſpondency with a 
friend of the veſtry, to whom I had communicated my 
ſentiments in the following letter, the ſubject of which 
is ſtill ee to be aaf on the moſt part of the 

| oy officers.” | 2.2% 


4 1 „„ ff 


4 „ren Six, Ss 
It is with great joy I hear, that your 3 church- 
wardens and overſeers, intend to ſend all the infant poor 


* 


born in your workhouſe, or brought to it, into the 
country to be nurſed. The general complaint againſt 
you is, chat you have ſuffered overſeers to take on them- 
ſelves to diſpoſe of infants arbitrarily as they pleaſe, But 
could it ever be conceived, that theſe officers, being 
choſen by the pariſh, under two juſtices of the peace (which 
pariſh your veſtry repreſents) ſhould give laws to the pa- 
2 BED rſh 7 
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riß? And how it has entered the heart of any man, to 
recommend himſelf by parſimony, at the expence of the 
lives of his own ſpecies, when the riches of his country 
conſiſts chiefly in the number of working poor; is a cir- 
cumſtance which the moſt barbarous _ could have no 
conception of. 
Never ſurely was a more capital blunder committed in 
any civilized ſtate, or any Chriſtian country, than the 
doctrine of ſaving money to the pariſh, by ſuffering their 
infant poor to die ! The pariſh is a part of the commu- 
nity, in the ſame manner as a private family is part of it. 
A number of private families conſtitute a pariſh, and ſup- 
: port their own poor, not the poor of other pariſhes ; 
and you will ſee by the calculation incloſed, which is 
thought to be a modeſt one, that every child who dies, 
inſtead of being a ſaving, creates a heavy loſs to the com- 
- munity. | 
Sad experience has dt that it is certain Ae 
tion to infants to leave them to be nurſed in your work- 
houſes, or in places where numbers of adults are con- 
gregated, yet it has been continued, and the pariſhioners 
have been careleſs ſpectators of the abuſe, . 
To truſt the lives of infants, as is generally done, in 
the hands of perſons whoſe very ſituation in the work- 


| houſe, implies their being either careleſs or indolent, 


ſickly or inſane, ſtupid, abandoned, or ſuperannuated, 1 
as ſhocking to humanity as to common policy. 
I have attended the deaths of near ten thouſand chil- 
dren, out of 1 5000, who have been received by order 
of parliament in the Foundling Hoſpital ; and I know 
| N how 


* 
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how the effects of the vices of the common people, in 


theſe great cities, extend to their offspring : but for the 
ſame reaſon that common proſtitution creates ſterility, 
the number of children born diſeaſed, is not near ſo large 
as ſome pariſh-officers would have it thought. 

As to illegitimate children and foundlings, they are 
for the moſt part born of domeſtic ſervants, and begot- 
ten in the warmth of good ale, beef, and pudding : the 


death of ſuch infants is therefore the more capital re- 


proach, Children who are in the ſtate between theſe 
two extremes, ought, on the great principles of policy 
and humanity, to haye as fair a chance of life as the 


children of peers of the realm; and it would be fo, 


but that police is neglected and humanity not in faſhion 
as to theſe infants. The evil has been long complained 
of, and no remedy found but the Foundling Hyſpital, and 


this, upon the plan of an indiſcriminate reception, has 
_— worſe than the diſeaſe, 


Me are now endevoring to reſtore things to their pri- 


mitive ſtate, and by the bleſſings of heaven, repair the 
Havoc made in workhouſcs, as well as in the field. The 


deſign of a regular uniform regiſter will probably operate 


in this manner. It will be truly honorable for the King's 


pariſh to take the lead, and the names of your veſtry, 


and the preſent churchwardens and overſeers, may be 


tranſmitted down to en wich the higheſt commen- 
dations. 


If you purſue EP _ NY? of giving good pre- 
miums to nurſes who preſerve the children you commit 


60 their care, {which was practiſed with ſucceſs by the 


P* Foundling 
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Foundling Hoſpital) you will make it the intereſt and 
honor of the nurſes to ſave the children ; or if you chuſe 


good women as nurſes, and pay them properly, you will 


turn the current of the bad opinion prevailing among 


the common people, namely, that parifh officers never in- 
tend that pariſh infants ſhould live. 


In the mean while I recommend to your caution, to 
diſtinguiſh healthy children from diſeaſed, eſpecially ſuch 


as may have venereal taints. You have greatly the ad- 


vantage of the Foundling Hoſpital upon the indiſerimi- 
nate plan, becauſe you generally know the parents, and 


can judge of the ſtate of the child. And if the wife of 


the maſter of your workhouſe, or any other woman, hav- 


ing common ſenſe, is taught to examine and make the 
diſtinction; or if you have a medical gentleman to ex. 


amine your children when you ſend them to nurſe, and 


diſtinguiſh the clean from the foul, or the fuſpefied, you 
will then breed the two latter by hand, and not run 
any riſk of hurting a nurſe, which but very rarely hap- 
pens. This will give your children a reputation among 
\ nurſes, and yourſelves a title to examine alſo into the 
ſtate of the health of nurſes, that no child be hurt by any 


of them, which is by far the more probable caſe. 


When you cannot find good wet nurſes, and are oblig- 


ed to wean children, I am told, and I have feen ſome in- 
ſtances, that females are in leſs danger without the breaſt 
than males but this I refer to the learned, remembring 


that in the view of population, the temale is the moſt va- 
: luable. 
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Tze order of Nature is the breaſt, The common 
deviation from it by ſo many women giving their children 
up to others to be ſuckled, makes it impoſſible that e// 
the children of the poor can be properly nouriſhed ; but 
it ſhould be remembered, that the breaſt for a month, a 
week, or a day, may frequently fave a life. And upon 
the whole, the more you encourage women who are not 
abandoned, to ſuckle their own children, the better it 
will be for the public. 

If you mean to have your children bred to be ſtrong, 
uſeful and virtuous, do not bring them back to London E 
from their nurſes in the country. If you really mean to 
preſerve their lives, never think them ſafe in a workhouſe. 
They are as ſubject to be poiſoned there, as any adult 
can be by a jail diſtemper, when it prevails in a 5 0 
Keep them in the country whilſt they are well; 'prentice 
them out there, and let London be recruited by c 
people, who have imbibed good ſentiments. 

In any caſe remember that ſweet air is the balm of 
life; and that theſe young perſons cannot partake of it 
freely, when mixed with the filthy or diſcaſed, the old 
or infirm, or with any great number of adults, in any 
place, much leſs in ſuch rooms as workhouſes afford, 
In any caſe the ſmaller the number you bring together, 
old or young, ſick or well, you may be aſſured the more 
healthy they will be. I heartily wiſh you ſucceſs, and 

am, with great truth, 
15 Dear Sir, yours, &c. J. H.“ 

Whatever uſe my friend made of this letter, it is 

certain St. Martin's in the Fields has ſent a number 


F 2. „ af 
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of children in a 1765 into the country, in the moſt ad- 
yantageous manner, and preſerved them. 1 Hope you 


will follow the example. 


I am, yours, J. H. 


Farther Remarks relating to the Regifter of the Infant Poor 


LETTER XXIX. 


ROM the view of the fix years reception of In- 
fants in ſeveral of the principal pariſhes mention- 


ed in my letter XXIII. it may be reaſonably pre- 


ſumed, that for ages before the opening of the Hoſ- 


pital, for ſuch general reception of Foundlings, the pariſh 
officers within the bills of mortality ſported away the 


lives of many thouſand children. They acknowledged 
that a very inconſiderable number of thoſe born in 
workhouſes, or brought to them in infancy, were ever 
reared ; and that the pious and politic intention of our 


good forefathers, were in this inſtance defeated. In 
fact, the office of an elder of the pariſh, a father of 
the poor, viz. a churchwarden, or overſcer of the poor, 


with reſpect to the moſt helpleſs of mankind, was be- 
come a cruel exerciſe of authority, the officer acting as 
the wolf toward the lamb in the fable, If the child 
brought money, it was ſquandered, or deemed no ob- 


ject: if no money was brought, this was a fecret reafon 
why no expence ſhould be made upon it and in either 


caſe the child became a ſacrifice. 


But 


UT 

But how is the eyil to be remedied ? We ſeem to act 
as if we were not ſenſible of our diſeaſe ; or that 
human nature, in the perſons of infapts, is not worthy 
of much regard. DO: 

Though children, not arrived to years of refletian, 
do not ſufter for evils paſt, or evils to come, yet preſent 
miſery affects them; and the property which the public 
has in their lives, is not the leſs ſacred, whether they 
are ſenſible of the injuries they ſuffer or not, I com- 
plain how little this act hath been reſpected by many 
pariſhes ; and how much the ſpirit and deſign of it hath 


been neglected by many more. But ſtill we muſt thanx 


| heaven for the proportion of good it has already pro- 
duced : and hope it will be a means of compleating 
the great work in hand. | 

You and, all the world who will beſtow a moment's 
attention on the authentic accounts which I have given 
you, will not heſitate in drawing your concluſions that 
the object js intereſting far beyond common conception, 
not only as we ſtand bound to our country, to take 
the beſt care poſſible of ſuch children, but alſo as we 
axe under an eternal obligation to conform to the laws 
of the great legiſlator of mankind. 

"Theſe infants, whoſe fortune it is to be Sa 4 on 
the juſtice of their country, derive ſuch a title to pro- 
| tection as cannot be withheld without a manifeſt yiola- 
tion of the moſt ſacred regards, civil and religious. And 
it is no leſs obvious, that to pretend to be ſolicitous for 
the glory of our country, and at the ſame time to ſhew 

little 
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little or no regard to her children, who are, in the moſt 


familiar ſenſe, the higheſt object of her love, and in- 
tended to be protected by her. laws, argues that we 


have no adequate idea of the meaning of our words, 


or do not underſtand what the glory or nn of our 


country ſignifies, 


If the health of the people governed, or in other 
words, their preſervation, is the ſupreme law of a good 


prince; and, if he acts by the inſtrumentality of his 
ſubjects, to pretend to admire that rule of conduct in 
him, which we have no heart to imitate, when it is in 


our power, can hardly be admitted as a oo: of ſin- 
cerity. 


The life of a man, whether he be of , ſixty years, or 


only f x days ſtanding, is equally ſacred in the eye of 
the law, and the poor as well as the rich. And 
the young, inſtead of being the leg, as vulgarly ima- 
gined, are the %% valuable to the community. Ve- 
neration, reſpect, tenderneſs, and commiſeration are 


due to the aged, becauſe they are old; but the glory of 


the world, like the rung Jun, ſprings from the growing 
Teng, beauty, and mental Powers of a riſing gene- 
ration. 


The tacit admonition which this act, with the ſche- 
dules annexed to it contain, and the very obvious mean- 


ing of it, might eaſily give occaſion to the common 


ferple to call it, as they did, An act far keeping children 
clive. If this ſenſe had been entertained by the paro- 


_ chial officers of certain pariſhes, the King would 
y | 19 5 2 SO 


already 


alr 


Fi 

already have had, in three years and à half, to the end 
of 1765, full 1200 ſubjects more than he has. | 
The giving a clear and diſtin account when the 
children were born or received, at what ages; in whoſe 
hands they are placed; and what farther; befel them, in 
* a comprehenſive hiſtorical detail contained in one line, 
could not be conſidered but as a reſolution on the part 
of the legiſlature, that ample Juſtice ſhould be done 
them. | | | 
The act does not point out by expreſs inluattion; 

what method ſhall be purſued in nurſing them, but it 
ſuppoſes, that the pariſb officer's will conform to the heads 
of the ſchedules annexed to it, to the utmoſt that will tend 
to the preſervation of the lives of the ſubjects committed 
to their care. 
The providence of heayen never ceaſes, In ſpite of 
all negleQs, this act is neceſſarily productive of fuch 
clear and explicit information of the true and real flate of . 
the caſe, that a fi irm foundation is laid for an explicit lau, 
ſuch as the exigency requires, and ſuch as may at 
length ſubdue this Wydra in the body natural and 
political, ; 

It will reſt on the wiſdom of the legiſlature, whether 
they have ſufficient evidence in this buſineſs or not; 


whether ſome further law is neceſſary ; and what law it 


| ſhall be, The annual object at the loweſt computation 


is not leſs than 800 or 1000. children, agreeable to the 
abſtracts of the regiſters of the year 1765, 
Of 1795 children, being the whole amount in 1 765, 


with 


(om ] 
with the transfers from June 1762 continued till De- 
cember 1764, the account ſtands as follows: 

995 were infants newly born, and brought to the pa- 
riſhes, under 12 months old. 


Soo of 1 to 4 years old: 


Of theſe wete 
115 Foundlings. 632 Illegitimate. 
228 Caſual. 820 Parochial. 


If we ſuppoſe 1000 of theſe 1795 children to have 
5 been orphans, or in the ſituation of orphans, unpro- 
| tected by any earthly cieature, Mercy herfelf will 
plead their cauſe. The diſtinctions of the years, and 
the number in each in the ſeveral years, ſtand thus: 


j 


_— 


EL So Number in- 


5 | | Remain 1 
5 cluding Number ex- Deliver. I to be 

| Year, transfers | cluſive of ſed to pa- Dead. | trans- 

[- from year | transfers. | rents. | I fered; 
— „ Ii to year. B Tp | TE 
| 1762 | 1018 | 1018 | 91] 202] 545 
| 1763 | 1526 j 981 | 4i0 | 279 337 
| 2764 | 1693 856 | 507 1 569] 617 

{| 6032 | 4033 | 1558 | 1736 


From whence it plainly appears by the ſmall total that 
the officers reduced the number as much as they could. 
As there is but 690 remaining on the regiſter, at the end 
of 1765, we mult ſuppoſe 49 (the « difference of 739 and 


| 690) dropt in the gulph of oblivion. Deducting 1558 
from 4033, remain 2475, which on 3 years and half, is 
not full 800 a year to be provided for. How the num- 


| ber comes to be to ſmall, and how this ſmall number 


moulders 


moulders away, the pariſh officers can beſt inform us; 


alas the caſe is but too obvious. 


I am yours, &c, 3 H. 


Plan for exenerating the FD A promoting the Se ervice ra 
| the F ouxdlings. 


LETTER XXX. 


HE Houſe of Commons having, upon the ma- 
tureſt deliberation, reſolved not to allow any more 


money, except for the maintenance and education of 


the children who were alive at the end of March 
1760, and the regiſter being eſtabliſhed, it ſeemed to 


be the greateſt object of the corporation of the 


Foundling Hoſpital, how to breed up and place out 
the number of children in their hands, being above 


5000. In hopes of ſerving the children, and prepar- 
ing the way for ſame further important operation, in 


1763 I applied my thoughts to the moſt expeditious 


mode of exonerating the public ; at the ſame time pro- 


viding in the moſt fafe and prudent manner for the 


welfare of the poor children, 


I conſidered the power of money to do geod or alc 
and the cuſtoms of this nation, wherein one hardly ſees 


any thing effeQually executed without it. I compared 

the cuſtoms of the moſt reſpeRable public charitable 
inſtitutions, I correſponded with the moſt intelligent 
people of fortune and experience in the country, charg- 
ed with the care of the Foundlings at nurſe : and 

upon the force of this knowledge, I wrote a propoſal 


Eo 


Li 

fer giving apprentice fees with the Foundlings growing 
up, ſome few of them being already fit for maſters : 
and I gave the ſeveral reaſons which occurred to me, 
. why the children might be prenticed out earlier and 
: better with apprentice fees than without them, viz. 

1. I ſuppoſed that great caution and money would do 
more than great caution only. | 1175 

2. That 71. 10s. in the hands of the laboring part 
— mankind, prudently paid to them, was a greater ſum 
than in the hands of the governors of the F 8 | 
men? 
bo That children ought 6 5 trained early, and 5 
Mikartesd to the objects by which they are to get their 
| bread, eſpecially in employments of labor. 
4. That the public might probably ſave the main- 
tenance of each child for near two years by this means; 

and if it did, there would be a ſaving of 60 or 70,0001. 
Whether I miſtook in over-rating the advantage in a 
pecuniary light, I know not; but I had ſuch good 
evidence for my opinion, as to the principle I adopted, 
that I have not ſince found any reaſon to alter it. 

Tt is common when an opinion is not agreeable to 
a community, or that evils are apprehended to flow 
from it, to repreſent it as meaning much more, or 


much leſs than was intended, and conſequently to think 


and ſpeak of it as dangerous, if not abſurd. In the mean 


time there is generally ſome reaſon in the. breaſt not 
avowed. 1 had no views but the te of the chil- 
ren. 


Whatever 
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Whatever good reaſons may be urged, and no doubt 
there may be ſome good ones, it is certain the gover- 
nors have not applied for money to parliament, to 
enable them to purſue this method, but, on the con- 
trary, have oppoſed it. Whether hey continue in the 
ſame mind, or whether the H. of C. have changed their 
| opinion, time will diſcover, 
| The chief reaſons aſſigned againſt this propaſal were, 
as follow : | | 

1. That if money were given, people would crowd 
in for the money, and the poor children have the worſe 
chance of being taken care of, as it would be impoſſible 
to acquire a competent knowledge of the characters of 
perſons applying. | 
2. That a dangerous partiiliey micht be ſewn in 
the diſpoſal of theſe children with money. 

3, That many pariſh children are placed out in theſe 
great cities, to very wretched or worthleſs people. To 
this I anſwer, 4 

1. That the proving too much, proves nothing ; but. 

if people crowded thither, there would be the greater 
choice, | 

2. That only 3 or 41. are generally given with pariſh 

children, whereas I propoſe as far as 10l. : 5 

3. That the pariſh children are oftentimes thrown 
into the world, merely to exonerate the pariſh ; whereas 
the greater caution was intended with the Foundlings, 
as the child with money was more valuable than the 
ſame child without 


„ 


1 

4. That ſuch people as might be ſuppoſed proper to 
take ſuch children, ought to be aſſiſted even if their hu- 
manity, or their connections with a child, or their 
conv enieney, ſhould induce them to take the charge 

toithout money. | | 
F. That I did not ale any child ſnould be placed 
out in theſe great cities, where it is more diffi- 
cult to know the true ſtate of maſters that might offer 
to take them, and where there is ſo much wickedneſs, 
But ſtill that if characters are to be diſcovered, where 
the maſter has no fee with his prentice, they are alſo 

to be known when money is given. 

6. That I mean to place the children chiefly in the 
country, w where peoples characters and abilities are 
known. 31 e DE os 
7. That, in fact, there are not a tenth part of the 
Foundlings in London. 

8. That ſo much regard ſeemed to be due to theſe 
children who have heen deprived of parents ; and their 
ſafety and happineſs depending ſo much on good maſters 
and miſtreſſes, I would decline putting out ten children 
to proper maſters and miſtreſſes, rather than part with 
one with any ſuſpicion of its being ill treated, or ren- 
dered a Yagabond, | 
I am, yours hi J. H. 5 


| Reſolutions 
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22 of the Houſe of Commons concerning the Foundlings 
| "6 0 1768. | 
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AY propoſal ſlept till the beginning of 1765, and 
might have ſlept if it had not been adopted by 
certain perſons in their legiſlative capacity, 

The 8th of February, 1765, the accounts of the 
Foundling Hoſpital, uſually called for every year, were 
ordered to be laid before the Houſe. 5 | 

The next day an account was required of the num 
ber of children in the ſeveral dependant hoſpitals of 

Ackworth, Shrewſbury, Chefler, Maſterbam, Ayliſbury, 
and Barnet, diſtinguiſhing how many were of the age 


of fix years and upwards, and how many were at 
nurſe. | 
On the firſt of March theſe accounts were referred to 
a committee, with powers to enquire into the ſtate of 
the Hoſpital as to the putting out the children. 
On the 26th a report \ was made to the Houſe, which 
was agreed to. 
On the 2d of April, a bill was ordered to be brought 
in upon theſe reſolutiont. 
The firſt article was, That the lodging and _ of 
 Foundling children within hoſpitals, has a tendency to make 
fuch children leſs fit for laborious and uſeful employments.” 
The 6th, That all the lands and buildings purchaſ- 
ed, erected, rented or hired, and the ſock and furniture 
= _proviees 
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provided at all or any of the (Foundling) Hoſpitals, 
except that at London, ought to be ſold or diſpoſed of, 
to the beſt advantage,. as ſoon as the children in the 
ſaid hoſpitals can be placed out; and that the money 
ariſing therefrom be applied in ſuch manner as parlia- 


: ment ſhall direct.“ 


Theſe two reſolutions being in fome meaſure con- 
nected, I mention them together. You may eaſily 


| conceive ſuch determinations created an alarm in the 
minds of thoſe who were warm advocates for hoſpital 

education. This alarm | was encreaſed by Reſolution 
the 2d, viz. " 


That ſuch of the ſaid children as are of the age of 
ſeven years and upwards ought to be forthwith placed 
out, as apprentices to huſbandry, manufactures, or to 


the ſea, or other ſervice; and that the reſt of them 5 
| ought to be placed out in like manner, as ſoon as they 


| ſhall attain that age, or earlier, if proper ee can be 


provided for them.“ 
The 3d was, That the governors and guardians of 
the ſaid ſeveral hoſpitals, and alſo the ſaid inſpectors in 


the country under the direction of the ſaid governors 
and guardians, be empowered with all convenient ſpeed 


to place out the ſaid children to proper maſters and 


miſtreſſes. 
Upon this laſt I obſerve, that it is not neceſlary for 


the governors, who cannot plead the want of that which 


they poſſeſs by charter. Theſe reſolutions, however 


expreſſive of the ſenſe of the Houſe, were rather recom- 


mendations 
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mendations than injunctions; and an act without coer- 
ſion ſeems to be a contradiction in terms. | 
The only part definitive is for the ſale or mortgage 
of certain buildings erected for the purpoſe of lodging 
the ſaid children. ; 
The 4th and 5th reſolutions are, indeed, very clear 
and coerſive, viz. | | 

The 4th was, That there may be Mon to every 
maſter or miſtreſs who ſhall take any ſuch apprentice 
upon the terms hereafter mentioned, a ſum of money 
at the diſcretion of ſuch governors and guardians, hav- 
ing regard to the age, ſex, and ability of each child; 
not leſs than five, nor exceeding ten pounds, to be paid 

at ſuch time or times as ſhall be agreed upon between 
the governors and guardians, and the maſter for that 
purpoſe,” | 
The 5th-was, © That no child ſhould be bound longer 
than unto his or her age of twenty-one years; and 
that the maſter or miſtrefs be obliged, by proper cove- 
nants, to find and afford the child all: eee cloaths, 
proviſions and inſtructions during the term. 

Theſe were the foundation of a bill which was read 
once, and ordered to be read a ſecond time; but this laſt 
order was not complied with. Some reaſons why it was 

not ſo, ſeem to be obvious: the Regency bill was 
depending; the ſeſſions was cloſing ; and a petition 
_ againſt the bill was ready to be preſented by the 


- Hoſpital, 
1 am, yours, &c. J. H. | 


Reaſons 
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Reaſons given for petitioning againſt the Bill brought into the 
Houſe of Commons, in regard to the F oundling Hoſpital. 


LETTER XXXI. 


I is very obvious that ſome of the reſolutions of 
the Houſe appeared to be premature, and others ſub- 
ʒject to exception. 

One of the reaſons urged 58 the bill was, that 
it was not poſlible to put out children at ſeven years of 
nge, conftruing this as an abſolute injunction, which 

was only conditional i, proper maſters can be found. 
Another reaſon was, that the two Hoſpitals of Ack- 
worth and Shrewſbury, ordered to be ſold or mortgaged 

as if they were the property of the public, did belong 
to the corporation, and conſequently it would be a vio- 
lation of their property to order them to be diſ- 

poſed of. 7 
_ Laftly, that they (the governors) could diſpoſe of 
the children better without *prentice fees than with 
them. NY 

Here it muſt be remarked, that the intention was 
to appropriate the produce of the hoſpitals ſo diſpoſed 
of to the purpoſe of apprentice fees. The debate, 
however, ſeemed to be premature and unneceſſary to 
whom theſe hoſpitals belonged. In ſtrict equity, I be- 
lieve they belong to the public, and I have many reaſons 
in ſupport of my opinion; but at the ſame time I con- 
|  ceive the public need not enter upon the queſtion, ſo 
long 


1 

long as they are neceſſary for the more advantageous 
placing out the children, now lodged in them. And 
when this work is done, it may be moſt expedient to 
leave them in the hands of the governors of the cor- 
poration, if they act agreeable to the ſenſe of the legiſla- 
ture and can render them inſtrumental in advancing the 
public good : and this ſeems to be vey RE Is as 1 
ſhall hereafter relate. | 
In reſolution (1) there is an ambiguity : children may 
de 1% fitted for laborious employment, being bred in 
hoſpitals, but not therefore unfit for aſeful occupations. 
Boys bred in the open fields from their infancy, and 
accuſtomed to the object by which they are to earn 
their bread by the ſweat of their brows, promiſe faireſt 
to be bold, hardy, ſtrong, and active. But where 
there is a great number of public children without pa- 
rents, and without maſters, and which have been ſo 
fituated at nurſe, that no inſtruction can be given them, 
we mult not condemn this education in the lump z eſpe- 
cially when it is only for a few years till they can be. 

uſhered into the world. 5 
Where children can be taught properly, and placed 
out with propriety, without being congregated, it ſeems 
to be the moſt politic, and J apprehend the moſt hu- 
mane method. But till we have experience how to 
manage ſuch poor young children belonging to the 
public, as for ages paſt have died like drowned * 


let us proceed with caution, and pick out our way: 


us not ſtumble on, and loſe our r object for want Fo a 


little patience. 
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Nothing is more apparent than our being very far 
from a right train with reſpect to the claſs of children 
in queſtion : and if they are in diſtreſs, and we con- 


demn at once ſuch ſuccors as may be brought in to 
them, we ſhall not act conſiſtently. Let us ſee what 
can be done before we conclude what to do. Let us firſt 
examine what is neceſſary to the welfare on” theſe ſub- 
jects, and put them in a right train. 


We are now erecting buildings in many places, as a 


means of congregating the lazy and indigent, in order 
to oblige them to earn their bread. Therefore, to draw 


concluſions, as if in one caſe ſuch buildings would be 
of grea! uſe and eſſentially neceſſary, and in the other 


prove d rimental, may not evince our policy or huma- 
b nity. Whole the property in theſe large and commodi- 
- ous buildings may be, is not ſo eſſential a conſidera- 
tion as that they remain in the hands of the corporation 


till it is | ſeen whether they can be advantageouſly employed : 


This is neceſlary not only for the remaining children 
of the public, now exiſting in the hands of the cor- 


_ poration, or for ſome conſiderable part of them ; but alſo 


upon a plan of providing for others, who may, with 
yet greater propriety, be called children of the public ſaved 
from the parochial wrecks of the bills of nit; which 
is our ur preſent object. 


Fac: wow ee” J l. 


Reſolutions 
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aua, of the | Houſe of Cane in 1756, in gon 10 The 
Foundliug Ho o/pital. 


LETTER XXXII. 


HE genius of Liberty never ſhines with more tran- 


ſcendent brightneſs than in thoſe laws which are 
calculated for the preſervation of the common people, 


particularly the poor, and of theſe the infant part, whe 


are under the more immediate care of heaven. The 
Houſe of Commons in 1756 came to certain reſolutions 5 


ia their favor, In 1760 they came to quite different 


reſolutions, and ſtill the true object of the Ho atal is 


not fixed. In April 1756 the Houſe reſolved, 


10 | 
That the enabling the Hoſpital for the Maintenance 


and Education of expoſed and deſerted young children 


to receive all the children which ſhall be offered, is the 3 
anly method to render that charity of lafling and gene- 


ral utility.“ —[t was alſo reſulued, | 
« That to render the ſaid Hoſpital of general utility and 


effect, it ſhould be enabled to appoint proper places in 


all counties, ridings, or diviſions of the kingdom, for the 
reception of all expoſed and deſerted young children.” 


Theſe reſolutions are grounded on a general ſuppo- 
tion that no woman would part with a child but undet 
ſuch circumſtances as render the ſupport of it impracti- 


cable to her; but the event has Joel the fallacy of 
the opinion. 
Were we to ſuppoſe that every one unuſed, to dainties 


will hu temperate at a table ſpread with all the Iuxuri- 
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ancy of modern cookery, we ſhould probably count too 


much on the temperance of the individual. What | 


now mention is demonſtrated to have been a miſtake i in 


politics. It was not a meaſure calculated for the genius 
of the good people of England: we are too daring and 
repugnant to ſalutary laws. All reftraint being taken 
: off, and acting under the ſanction of ſecrecy, it is ho | 
: wonder that we abuſed the indulzence, and brought 
children from great diſtances, all at the Dazard, and _ 
| with the loſs of their lives, 
Nor do I conceive the matter would be mended if, in- 
ſtead of one receiving Foundling Hoſpital in London, we 
had one in each county, with a view to prevent the 
danger of children being brought from great diſtances, 
This would rather multiply the evil, and prove one of the 
moſt injurious meaſures that could well happen to us, 
with regard to the morals, induſtry, marriages, parental 
love, and domeſtic duties of the common people, on all 
| which heads I have told you my ſentiments. But to ar- 
_ gue from hence againſt an hoſpital, which it is evident 
can afford relief in certain inſtances of preſerving life, 
where relief is much wanted, and which can be given 
u ithout entailing evils, ſeems to be equally dangerous and 
lallacious. We may err by correcting too much and 
too faſt, or by leaving a diſeaſe without a remedy, as well 
as by making the remedy worſe than the diſeaſe, | 
| ln regard to the eſtabliſhment of county workhouſes, 
or houſes of Induſtry, theſe may anſwer for the govern- 
ment of adults by rendering them more induſtrious ; 
but ſuch places cannot receive infants, unleſs at the 
X ES Ts maother's 
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mother's breaſt ; and in this caſe they will. be in great 
danger from bcing congregated in numbers : the mother 
will rear the child much better in a cottage. But even 
in caſe of ſuch workhouſes, the bills of mortality will 
remain equally unprovided for, 

Whilſt I plead for the Hoſpital, you are not to imagine 
that I mean any total or unneceſlary ſeparation of chil- 
dren from their parents. The lacedemonian plan might 
doc for a little pagan country of ſoldiers, and their ſlaves ; 
but will never anſwer for our extenſive chriſtian land of 
general freedom, where nature and law, reaſon and 
religion unite in one common cauſe to guide and to de- 
fend us. As our religion and laws are conſtituted, paren- 
tal affection and filial piety are the ſtrongeſt cements of 
ſociety. The habits of love and obedience mutually 
_ ariſing from theſe connections, as they are moſt agree- | 
able to nature, become the moſt permanent ſupports of 

government. * 

I have therefore no idea of putting any child, whoſe 
parents are known, in the ſituation of a ſoundling : if theſe 
are ſuch as will not charge themſelves, and ought not 
to be truſted with a child, the Public becomes the Pa- 
rent. In ſo vaſt a multitude there will be ſome parents 
ſo ill qualified to take charge of their own children, 
that they cannot be in worſe hands. When this hap- 
pens to be the caſe, or that the parents give the child to 
be educated by the public in the manner beſt calculated 
to preſerve liſe, and provide a proper education, there 
can be no violation of parental rights. In effect it is 
done in all cafes where parents ſend the child to the $4 
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eularly of ſuch as are confined, as amon 


6 


pariſh, and are not able or willing to think any more 
about it. 


The idea of a public hoſpital for the reception and 


relief of diſtreſſed infants within theſe bills of mortality, 


aſcertaining the object, and avoiding all indiſcriminate 
recepttons, is fupported both by reafon and experience. 
The experience of above one hundred and ſeventy 
years, if not a longer time, has proved that the want of 


fuch an hoſpital on this ſpot, hath been attended with 


the moſt pernicious conſequences to the community; 


and many reaſons are obvious, though all of them have 


not exiſted in the ſame degree for the whole extent of _ 


rſt, Here are 147 parochial divifions, beſides others of 


ſubjects not of the eſtabliſhed church, all contiguous to 
each other. 


2, Here is a collection of a great part of the mifery, 
as well as the affluence, not of his Majeſty's three king- 


| doms only, but of the whole Britiſh empire. 


3. Here the manners of the common people are bee 
yy more vitiated than in other places. 
4. Here it is the lot of many thouſands to live in a 


more confined manner than the preſervation of infant 


life will admit of. 


5. Here is burnt a vaſt quantity of ſea coal, the ſul- 


phureous effects of which are pregnant with infinite miſ- 


chiefs to the tender ſtrings of infant life, and parti- 


g the labor} ing 


poor. 


6. Here 


1 


1 


6. Here infants FR in twice the proportion as in the 
greateſt manufacturing towns, and at four times the rate 
of many villages in England. 

7. Add to all this, the defects in parochial conduct, 
and a cuſtom ſo univerſally prevailing of neglecting the 
preſervation of the pariſh infant poor, the evil has reach- 
ed to a moſt ſhameful and enormous height. 


You and all the world will judge if it is not probable 


from facts, the moſt perſuaſive of all evidence, that if 
the inſtitution of the Foundling Hoſpital had been con- 

| fined to the bills of mortality, it might have been inſtru- 
mental to the ſaving at leaſt four or five hundred chil- 
dren annually, to be reared and uſhered into life, being 


of the ſame claſs as thoſe who for ages paſt have con- 


ſtantly periſhed. And if it is true that at this time wy 


continue to periſh, the ſimple queſtion is— 
Why this hoſpital is not brought back to the only'te true 


principle which ought to have been adhered to in the origi- 


nal formation of the inſtitution ? or why we ſhould net re- 


vert to ſuch principle, and rejoice that we have at length 


found a treaſure, whatever the diſcovery may have coſt. 


I have ſaid that I do not mean to cut off any child from 
parental connections, where it can poſſibly be avoided ; 
but to encourage parents to take their children again 


whenever there ſhall be any change of their ſituation 


to put them-in a capacity t to take a decent care of 
their own offspring. 


I am, yours, &c. J. H. 
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Ability of the F oundling Hoſpital to preſerve the Lives of Infants. 


UT R M xv; 


IT H regard to the ability of the hoſpital to pre- 
| ſerve life, the fact ſtands thus: When it was 


gilt eſtabliſhed in 1741, it begun to receive at a large 
old houſe in Hatton Garden. Of thoſe taken i in, 


26 were delivered to wet nurſes, of whom five died 


after a few months, or per cent. — 19 


64 were delivered to o dry nurſes, and 34 died, or 
per cent. — — — — 53 
Of 136 received, 
g were ſent into the country and 29 died, equal 
to per cent. — — — — — 36 
5:00: were kept in town, of whom 45 died, or ber 
cent. FFV pops — 1 — 80 
This was not ſo much a trial on life as an expedient 


which aroſe from neceſſity, and perhaps a difference in 


opinion. However, it was a ſtrong corroborating evi- 


dence to judge of what was paſſing within the bills of 


mortality, in relation to pariſh infants, of whom none 


were ſent into the country, nor any nouriſhed. at the : 


breaſt, except by the mother. 
The celebrated Dr. Sloane then remarked, that, ac- 


cording to his experience in fifty years practice, of chil- 
_ dren not nurſed at the breaſt, one in three generally died. 


This little trial was thought ſufficient grounds to go 


| vpon, though there needed no proof that it is abſurd to 


= | | | attempt 


op 8 


SE 2; 254 — LOT 28 
b 


Or near 54 per cent. the. 4h. per cent. — being 


attempt the preſervation bf infants dy dvy nurſing where 
the breaſt can he had in aproper;manntr, or to hedp them 


in town when they can be ſent into the country). 


On Lady-day 174 , the hoſpital began to take in chit- 


dren, and by the end of May 1756 it received; bring 
at the rate of about go in a year — — 1394 


Of whom were dea — — — — — 724 


from 15 years down to a feẽ months old. - 
The ad of June 1756, it began to. take in, y urder 
of parliament, (when 117 were received in one day; and 
in the courſe of the menth 425) the whole number re- 
ceived to the end of ae 1760 being — 44934 


In al! — —* 3 De” "6318 | 
And the whole numbei dead from Match 1741 OB the 


end of December 1765 — — — 10 


Which amounts to near 322 per cent Ling. 1 include 
$40 who are 'prenticed out, of whom we hear of 


none dead ; and I believe there are ſo few dead as to 
make no material difference, Theſe living children 


| are from ſix years and a half to eleven years. of age, 


excluſive of 0 few of the 1384 fill remaining, ſqmewhat 
older. 


Since March 1760, a 1 "SS 705 of children and 


| infants have been received, on the private ſtock of the 


hoſpital, on a new plan, i. e, diſcriminating the objeck, 
and receiving them by petition, being — — 190 
Deducting grown ſoldiers children, remain — 170 


Of whom I ſhall ſend you à more particular account. 
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To all appearance 63 per cent. being living, or near two 
thirds, inftead of ſo many being dead, near half the 
number of ſuch children will be preſerved and brought 
to maturity, which is more than the common bills of 
mortality can produce, . in the whole maſs of in- 
habitants. ee e = 
Il children are conveyed i in s and bümabe man- 
ner to the hoſpital, I am perſuaded when they are there, 
the beſt nurſes the price will admit of, will be procured: 
and if, when à Child is weaned or reaches 12 months, a 
ſecond child is entruſted to a woman, eſpeeially when 
| the has any aſſiſtants abut her, two half-crownsa week 
will be 2 ſufficient object of encouragement to keep 
children alive, | 
Tou will judge, upon a compariſon, what has been c 
done by the pariſhes i in queſtion, at any period within 
the ſame number of years. Or go back, if you pleaſe, 
half a century, and upon the view of the account 
judge of the reſiſtleſs evidence of the ſuperiority which 
the hoſpital is entitled to, in the ſenſe of the commu- 
| nity, to whom the children belong. Judge you how 
long we are to go on ſquandering of lives. Judge you 
where it is we are to ſeek redreſs; or what methods we 


are to uſe to obtain it, if not by means of the F ound- 
ling Hoſpital ? 


$5 Jam, yours, &C, J ' H, a 
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Matters under the Confultration " Lale 2 N * 
be Inconfiftency of placing out Children to laboring People and 


| mechanic * ts 4 tar Y Rk IA wy 
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Wir. . to the olacien out t children. ſo early 
as ſeven, this can, be hurtful only where proper 
perſons are not to be found who will take charge of them. /o 


young. Were we to adopt the notion that it m be done, 


whether there be any parents or parental connections in 


the caſe or not, it would lead us out of our depth, and 
render it an act of cruelty, Nor is it material in the 


preſent queſtion : theſe foundlings having been taken 
in at the rate of 3900 per annum, from June 1756, 


there are now a conſiderable number of ten and 
eleven years of age whom it will be firſt we, to 


. get off, . 4 ans 
But if the e of Ok Hoſpital can give -CatiC- 
factory aſſurance to the Houſe, that they have done, and 


continue to do in general, better for the children and the 


public, without ſuch *prentice fees than with them, I 


_ preſume no fees will be given: otherwiſe, if the Houſe 


doth not acquieſce in the opinion of the Governors, the 


Governors will conform to the deciſion of the Houſe; 


and if it is to be ſo, I hope they will concur with a good 
grace : their beſt policy will be to put the Houſe in a 


good humor, that all paſt e may be buried in 
8 A A 69 in oblivion 
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oblivion, and the further good propoſed to be done, en- 
g tered upon, with freſh. ſpirit and alacrity. — 
As tg the : fifth article, relating to the time. of pren- 
ticeſhip, a notign. hath, gaingd. credit. with fome, that 
a boy cannot obtain a ſettlement upon the act of the 
43d Eliz, unlefs. he. ſerves tilt he is:twenty; four years of 
5 age. This opinion 78 directly contrary to the principle 
of gaining fettlements. by fervitude, after a year; and if 
it were really the caſe, it is neceſſary the act ſhould be 
amended, is ſeeming leſs pernicious that a few ſhould, 
in the viciſſitudes of time, become caſnal poor, and truſt 
to Providence for a ſupport, than that a number ſhould be 
tempted to violate the law; or be compelled to drag on 
| a ſervitude till 24, in a buſineſs wherein they were adepts 
at 17 ; preventing marriage, difcouraging induſtry, and 
laying the foundation of perpetual diſcord nn — 
der and *prentice. 
This hath long been the anita conſequence of ſuch 
tedious prenticeſhips; and the reaſon is plain. If we 
conſider. a, carpenter, a maſon, a blackſmith, a -whee]- 
wright, a baker, a taylor, a peruke-maker, or a huſband- 
man, with an apprentice of 24. years old, in this forward 
age, it is a kind of contradiction to the dictates of com- 
mon ſenſe. And, if we come to the great bulwark of the 
nation, the ebaſting, or foreign commerce, to render a lad 
liable to be preſt as a may, into the King's ſervice, in time 
of war at 183 and at the ſame time, whilſt he is ſubject 
to all the hazards of war, to work for his maſter, whoſe 
ſervant he is till 24; and who, upon producing his in- 
denture is entitled to his pay. This is ſuch an abſurdity 


as 
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as thogks. Al ſenſs and paliay./ Ebereſobes lions this. 


reſolution, will; become a law for the foundlings:; andy 
in proper time, for all pariſh children; who in general 
cannot be ſuppoſed. to be placed out to buſineſſes that re- 
quire 12 or, 14 years ſervitude. Things ate now differs 
_ ently circumſtanced than in the infancy of the Poor's 


Law. What was a tui meaſure at that time, may be a 


fookiſþ one at this; and the continuance of. old Jaws 


which are injurious, is, in effect, making new ones of 


the ſame nature. It will be eaſy to alter this * z and 
the reſolution was intended with reſpea to- the ——— 
| lings as a ſalutary meaſure. a 

The cuſtom of ſuch tedious. IPOs is adhered: 


to, with. this difference however, that although. the 
| indentures. are made out till the age of 24, there is, 
further agreement annexed: as an endorſement or append- 
age, that the maſter ſhall deliver up the. indenture, or 


have. the liberty of diſcharging the.'prentieg'at 21. 


What an [abſurd conſtruction is this, with: regard to 


the ſenſe and meaning of the Act of the 43d Elia. Or 
what an abſurd part of our laws which requires ſuch 
5 quibbling and evaſion, to accommodate; ordinary occur- 
rences to reaſon and common ſenſe f If the placing out 


children till the age of 24 is abſolutely required by the 


law, to gain a ſettlement, is not this evaſion illegal? Andi 


if the maſter is at liberty to part with the *prentice at 
21, is not the prentice alſo at liberty to part with the 


maſter ? Or at what time may they legally part, and yet 


the 'prentice be ſecure of a ſettlement ? I have ſeen a 
_ moſt able Counſel's opinion, in regard t to the foundlings, 


which 
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which declares, that although it may be lawful to place 
them out till they reach the age of 24, it is not therefore 
unlawful to place them till the age of 21 only. If there 
is any real difficulty in this affair, with regard to ſettle- 
ments, I * be glad to know the reaſon wy" it is not 
rectifled. | | | E 
This point | being clearly aſcertained, the buſineſs of 
apprenticeſhip would go on more ſmoothly : And what 
can, or what ought to be done for the foundlings of 
pariſh children in the country, Gentlemen of landed 
eſtates, eſpecially ſuch as have acted as magiſtrates or as 
guardians to the poor, can hardly fail of being as _ 
: Judges as any other perſons. 
As to being put out a year ſooner or later, it alſo 
appears to be moſt congruous with ' reaſon and experi- 
: ence, that in the country, children of ten or eleven, tho 
itis a tender age, may be rendered of ſome ſervice whilſt 
they are further removed from temptations to evil than 
in great cities. Many pariſh children in London and 
Weſtminſter are not placed out till they are thirteen or 
fourteen, but then the officers give but trifling ſums with 
them. When they are ſent out very young, maſters are 
apt to treat them improperly ; and when they are kept 
long, their habits are more difficult to correct. Thus 
in every caſe a right judgment is neceſſary, and the 
happy medium is e the beſt. a 
1 am, Fas &c. J. H. 


Further 
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Purther C onfuderations concerning leaving the . foitals, dependant 
| on "_w F TROY He hal, in the Hands nY the E orporation. 


LETTER XXXVI. 


IN 1 to the boſpitale of An ods Shrewſbury 


belonging to, and under the direction of the Found- 5 
ling Hoſpital in London; it is a ſtrong argument for 
leaving them in the hands of the Corporation, that in 
fag, we ars yet young and unpractiſed in what man- 


ner to behave, ſa as to preſerve the lives and educate 


any conſiderable number of orphans under one direction 


and government, as in the caſe. before us. We are more 
ignorant and unpractiſed in the art of preſerving in- 
fants in the pariſhes in queſtion, under many directions; 


therefore we ſhould not part with either of thoſe hoſpi- 
: tals, more than we ſhould wantonly offend an ally whilſt 
it was doubtful whether We ſhould ſtand. in need of his 


afliſtance, 
At the ſame time 1 am not for. giving > hoſpital —_ 
tion ſuch a diſtinguiſhed preference as ſome contend for. 
Mankind are apt to contract corporation prejudices, 


and a fondneſs for their original conceits. If a child 


is known in his neighbourhood, and become an ob: 


jet of tenderneſs, as frequently happens in the leaſt vi- 


tiated ſtate of life, in the country, whether among. me- 
chanics or huſbandmen, farmers, ſhop-keepers, or any 
ſober laboring people; if theſe have few or no children 


of their own, or have put them into the world, and 


are 


a ED ²— I CSS — . —— — 
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are in a decent condition, in 1 ſuch caſes to remove. an 
orphan from a place whete there is a fair chance of 
gaining a parent, though it be a poor one, is defeating 
the kindneſs of Proyidence: it is impolitic, if not in- | 
jurious to the child, and in the iſſue may be hurtful to | 
the community. Were hoſpita! education ſuperjor to 
what can be reaſonably imagined, it gains no con- 
necctions of this kind; and conneRidns, the' they ſome- 
times . cuil, are the * ROI? of baman 

neee mee judielouly and r — 
muſt determine eyery caſe of this nature, and the rule 
of judging muſt be founded in the reaſon of thingy, 
which God in his wiſdom has beſt directed, There 
are inſtances in which the Peaſant approaches too near 
che ſtate of @ Paper, ſo that it would be no kindneſs = 
to the child or to the public, te truſt him with ſuch 
2 perſon, In the caſe of the Foundlings; the bias 
ſeems to haye been on the other ſide, and has occaſioned 
the removals of ſeveral children to ene who mo. 

| haps were in a better ſjtuation before,” 
In the mean while, ſome pariſhionery; and ſome pa- 
riſh officers, have occaſionally objected to a laboring 
man's taking one of theſe children as an apprentice, 
| from the poſſibility of his becoming a pauper. In the ge- 
| neral view of good policy and humanity, this kind of 
conduc in the officer appears to be impolitic and inhu- 


wan, if not an arbitrary conſtruction of law. 


The rule of judging I apprehend to be, if a man ot 
woman are his g their bread, men, 2 though by 
3 the 


| 0397 7] 


the ſmear of their browse; if they haye bed up childten 
of their own : and. if they may probably live ſo long as 


to ſee the child old enough to get bit bread in any other 
ſervice, incaſe of need. What more is neeeſſary? Ten- 

 Merneſs:is nt to be indulged merely for its on ſake; 
but it ſeems to be impolitia if not abſurd to remoye ſuch 
à child in ſuch a ſituation to an hoſpital for education. 


. i notleſe true, chat there are many children 
whoſe. nurſes or connections are not ſituated, as I have 
deſcribed, but are miſerably phor, or worthleſs in cha» 


racter d in ſuch. eircumſtances the child ſhould be 


removed ta other nurſes; and if there are none good 


to be found, it may with the - utmoſt propriety, 
be ſent to an haſpital for education: and in many 


uſhering it into the world. 
All che Foundlings in n 0 ate ee 8 


and we ſhall find the pariſh children left with the offi- 


cers, are much in the ſame ſitustion ; but, when 
placed in cottages and remote villages, it is ſometimes 
difficult to provide any means of inſtruction; in this 
view alſo, the having a ſew hoſpitals, as au aſylum 

either for in{rudting oF mules out children, may be 
of great utility. 


There can be no e e dane ; Meng we 
generally find an invaxiable opinion adopted; and where 


this happens to be the caſe, and men are once wrong, 


they remain ſo: whereas, if a man ſhould change from 


| „ affect 


eaſes it muſt come at laſt, as the only 2 method of 


9 
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affect him, he has a very good chance of ys his 
error, and roturning again to the right 

In every caſe the country being the grand ſcene of : 
health, agriculture and paſturage, the reaſon is very | 
ſtrong for ſending all this diſtreſſed claſs of mankind | 
thither, from great cities, and keeping them there as 
long, and as much as the freedom of the ſubje& will ad- 
2 mit. If in proceſs of time they return to cities, vigorous 
in health, and principled in virtue, they may be able to 


ſtand the trials they muſt go through. 


If it is urged that all the Faundlings, or in good time 
the pariſb children, ſhould be placed out to laborious em- 
ployments, or if they go to houſhold ſervice, and other 
occupations. not generally underſtood under the deno-— 
mination of laborious, which is often the caſe, the above 
argument holds equally ſtrong. The truth is, we muſt 
put them out as the occaſion offers, and where it can 
be done with the moſt ſafety and propriety. 
But let us not loſe ſight of the common road of nature 
and domeſtic life. Great prudence and moderation are 
eſſential to ſuch undertakings. We ought to carry this 
conſtantly in mind, that where children are left totally 
uncultivated in morals and religion, they will grow up, 
even in this chriſtian civilized country, like noxious 
| weeds in a garden. Therefore, to reject any means of 
; promoting the cauſe of religion and civilization, and 
| condemn that as pernicious in every caſe, which may be 
applied to a good uſe in ſome, exceeds the bounds of 
that equity and moderation which i is eſſential to ſound 
Pwr 9 85 11 
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There are many charitable inſtitutions in this kitig- 
dom where young perſons are congregated and brought 
up from an early time of life: yet I do not mean to 
argue from any ſuch, becauſe the children ſo. educated 


are in general intended for higher employments than 


can be ſuppoſed will fall to #he 555 of * e 
children in queſtion. ir 


Experience is the great r of ind. 1 


till we have diſcovered how, and in what manner, we can 

provide moſt effectually for a claſs of our fellow ſub- 
| jets, who have been treated very unworthily, we * 
proceed with equal caution and cando. | 
At this advanced period, to ſpeak of diftenery. f in any 
kind of knowledge, may appear romantic ; but the fact 
is upon the moſt authentic record; and the diverſity 


of ſentiments on the ſubje& is a corroborating evidence, 
chat we haye not been acquainted, but by low degrees, 


| what we could do: and what ought further to be done, 


ſeems to be yet in the womb of timſae. 
You cannot miſtake that J mean, whether of ("OY 


lings or others, to diſtinguiſh between children who are 


already in good hands, and may, with a little proper 
management, be ſufficiently inſtructed and uſhered into 


the world, and thoſe who are deſtitute of ſuch advan- 


tages, You will alſo ſee that with regard to Found- 
lings, this depends much on the zeal of Jos game's of 


nurſeries. On the other hand, I have granted it to be 
extremely weak and partial, to entertain a paſſion for the- 
parade of an hoſpital. I think it injurious to congre- 
: gate greater numbers in hoſpitals than is conſiſtent | 
- : 4 with 
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with the ſafety of childrens health. I inſiſt on 
the neceſſity of being cautious, that the extreme of 

one opinion may not give [occaſion for an extreme 
on the contrary ſide. I am ſearching aſter truth and 


the paths of humanity and good policy: wherever 


we find it, I apprehend that difference in opinion, 
where numbers are to decide, can in itſelf produce no 
moral evil; but diſcord, and oppoſition for oppoſi- 
tion wy or from 3 oma W ate dia- 
bolical. 8 
My opinion is not for vid up the; rent of f 
dhe poor, ſhut up within the narrow compaſs of an hoſ- 

pital, in preference to the common methods in ſober life; 


although hoſpitals may be of eminent ſervice to in- 


ſtruct children, and in ſome caſes prevent great evils, 
Moreover, that although in the preſent vie of things I 
might not be induced to bald, but apply my thoughts 
and pecuniary abilities another way, yet I would uſe 
what I found ready prepared: to my hand, in the whole, 
or in Lond nd paſt n dictate. 

Ws yours, &c. J. H. 


| C onfieratipns of # Sy in J to the Labor and E arnings 
of G hildren, and thei 45 eren ki nas f 2 mp _ 


LETTER XXXVII. 


1 Sky think myſelf happy if any effort I am capable 
of, contributes to the removal of prejudices, and 


in any degree facilitates An — in ſentiments of 
an 5 Y; f what 


[ 1 


what is right and fit to be dene on the bert of d 


Houſe of Commons, the pariſhes within the bills of 
mortality, and the Foundling Hoſpital, With ſuch de- 
ſign I preſent you with this hiſtorical detail, with 
ſuch comments as ariſe from the ſubject. After ſo 
much experience, it may be hoped our variety in ſen- 


timents will concur in one point. The object is but 


one, and the intereſt cemmon to Ho wi. com. 
munity. ö | 
Abad: ſeveral 8 * — fell under pars 


£9 liamentary conſideration, though no reſolutian was taken 


upon it, was the earnings of the Foundlings by cheir 
work, as if they had not been properly employed, ſups 


poſing them to be of the ages of 6, 7, 8 and 9 years. 


How much children of theſe ages may earn in ſome parts 


of the kingdom, where there are manufactures, In which 


young perſons can be employed, and where there is nd 
bread but what depends on their labor, I will not under- 


take to determine; I believe ſome in ſuch circumſtancey | 


do more than maintain themſelves; but the caſe is diffe- 
rent with children in hoſpitals, amply provided for. 
The caſe is alſo different in regard to the governars 
of an hoſpital. Theſe, tho' zealous for the Public, it is 
not to be preſumed can devote ſo much time to the 


encouraging and enforcing of this kind of induſtry, as 


to produce any great gains, eſpecially in citios where 


there is much buſineſs and diſfipation, The moſt that 
kg and experience hitherto afford a good foundation 
to expect, from the care taken by gentlemen, who 
Kin no private intereſt to lore, is, that children be 
kept 


| 
| 
„ 
| 
| 
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kept employed, and early babituated to induſtry, in 
order to be early recommended to maſters who will 
treat them properly, and yet oblige them ta work. 


What may be done hereafter more than this, I will 


not pretend to judge, Mn I know not who is to 
do it. BITE 


The part of Soodaa governors is to Re in the _—_ 


place, that the lives of children be preſerved ; next their 
morals; next their health, their cleanlineſs, their food and 
rarment, their habit of indeſtry; and laſtly their gain. 


If the order is reverſed, I am afraid but little good 


will be done. For ſuppoſing a child to earn half his 
| bread, is it not a ſtrong; reaſon. for getting him into the 
world, and caſing the public wholly of the expence ? 
And can this be done ſo effectually as by recommending 


the child in the ſeveral views mentioned, rather than 


ſaying ! by his utmoſt exertion he can gain ſo much 
a 2 which perhaps W but one ys in his 
life? | | | 


1 have Mead ebſetved that i it ſeems neceflary in many 
inſtances, towards placing children out in a proper man- 
ner, to congregate a conſiderable part of them in hoſpi- 
tals, in order to ſhow them: and accordingly there is 


employment provided for them there, and they will im- 
prove as they grow up. 


We have at this time an order fubliſting, for the 


Foundlings to be provided with tools accommodated 
to the ſtrength of boys of 8, 95 or 10 years of age, 
that a part of their time may be employed in the ne ; 
| and a gardener direds their work. 5 ü 


We 
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We have n to teach en N their own 

cloathhs. nge avoft zt work e 
A weaver for the loom. n eee 2 ee 

Miſtreſſes for knitting, e ſpinning and ww 

Notwithſtanding, the net ch of _ work nn 


5 done has been but a trifle. | t 26 


At the hoſpitals of Aikwerth 0 W eee of 
their adjacent fields are, and others may be: cultivated, 
and paſturage promoted, as practiſed in the charter or 
working ſchools in Ireland, as far as the ſtrength and 
tender years of the children will admit. This lays 2 
foundation of laborious induſtry. This is in ſome mea- 
ſure performed, and may be improved; but it would 
be dangerous to health, to exact ſuch taſks' as ſome 
ſanguine perſons may imagine ſuch children capable of. 
The Orphans or Foundlings, in thoſe two hoſpitals, 
make a conſiderable quantity of woolen cloth, yet not 


ſuch but that the materials, the implements, the maſters 
| &c. take off a great part of the gain. 
As to the more ſedentary parts of uſeful occupation; 
ſuch as darning, knitting, and weaving by boys ; and 
darning, ſewing, ſpinning and Fnitting by girls; there can 
be no doubt concerning the propriety of ſuch employment, 
provided they do not ſit ſo long at a time as to injare 
their health. | 
I apprehend that much application to the "VT for 
very young perſons, is hurtful to vigour of conſtitution ; 
and fo is every employment which is entirely ſedentary ; 
or where the air is rendered noiſom ; and where great 
numbers are congregated, this is often the caſe, | 
R With 
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Wich reſpect to girls, the making and mending a,, 
. their own cloaths, ſhoes excepted, tends very much to 
preſerve a decent reſpe& for their own perſons, which 
bas neceſſarily an influence on marals : and female or. 
as much as poſſible at all points: This work they may 
learn more early than is generally imagined! -/ | 
If tlis method were in common uſe in pariſhes and 
all ſchools of induſtry, we fhould ſee more labor, and 
leſs immorality, becauſs there would be ſo much the 
| higher fenſe of the duty which individuals fo appa- 

rently owe to themſelves; and conſequently ſuch pro- 
fligacy,. ſuch complicated wretchedneſs of filth) and rags, 
a we continually behold: in our ſtreets, would be fo far 
prevented. Can a trifling gain ſor any thing made and 
ſold, bear any compariſon with theſe advantages ? 
Thhe ſame holds in the degree for a boy as a girl; and 
5 the ability of making his own coat, is ſo portable, 
that he will never be W with it, either as a 
ſoldier or a ſailor, a mechanic, manufacturer or laborer, DE 
more than he is by being able to Knit and darn his own 

ſtockings z or more than a gentleman is, who has a ge- 
nius for mechanics, and works for his pleaſure, as theſe 
may do. from. neceſſity, be their proper occupation what 
it will, When a boy has learnt to knit his ſtockings and 
to darn them, why ſhould. he not alſo learn to ſew a 
ſcam, or patch a hole in his coat? If cuſtom is pleaded 
far ſuch omiſſion. of inſtruction, of what is ſo right in 
itſelf, and ſo naturally productive of good, it may as 
well be pleaded in defence of real wickedneſs when it 
happens. | r Theſe 
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Theſe advantages are actually acquired in 2 conſider- 
able degree in the hoſpitals in queſtion. In the mean 
while the children leatn to read, and the rudiments of 
religion and morality are taught, certain hours being 
appointed for labor, others for the book; and others for 
the more ſedentary work abovementioned ; ſo that with- 
out fatiguing the mind or injuring the health, they may 
be kept inceſſantly in action. It is the great ſecret of 
an able inſtructor to direct and vary taſks judiciotifly, ſo 
as to render them eaſy to a JOE Py and r effee⸗ 
tual to oe end propoſed. N | 

1. 01-26, | Lan, your's, &e. J; H. 


2 PR; f retaining FY . He ofpital, of the C orpara- 
| tion, in their Hands, fill it is ſeen what can be done. 
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TN this check it is neceſſary to inform you, that : 
1 the hoſpitals of Actworth and Shrewſbury will not 
commodiouſly contain above one thouſand children 
with the ſervants, reſerving room for extraordinary ac- 
cidents. There are many cafes in which children ſhould 
be removed to infirmaries, and ſent out of the hoſpitals ; 
and others in which their conyaleſcence requires room 
in the hoſpitals, diſtinct from the other children. In the 

mean while, the crowding ſuch hoſpitals, for the ſake 
of parade, or upon the ſuppoſed neceſſity of cCEmmNG- 
dating as great numbers as poſſible, | would, in its con- 
ſequences, counteradt the very end for which they were 
intended. If they produce all the good which the na-. 
ture of them admits, and they prove a great relief in 


{}: Caſes 
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caſes of need, it cannot become diſputable whether they 
are in general, and in their nature, good. 
All the hoſpitals, viz. at London, Ackworth and 
_ Shrewſbury, which are the only buildings erected by 
the corporation ; and at Cheſter, W eſterham, Ayleſbury 
and Barnet, which are old houſes, will not contain above 
half the Foundlings living at this day; ſo that you ſee 
the neceſſity, where there are conſiderable numbers of 
children to provide for, to appoint more methods of 
| education and maintenance than one; granting that it 
would be as abſurd to think of confining the education 
of ſuch poor children entirely to hoſpitals, as to reject 
hoſpitals as unworthy of attention. If one maintains 

that no education of poor, out of an hoſpital, is of any 
: value : and another, that hoſpital education is the worſt 
that can be given, I ihall think both equally miſtaken, 
In common life many things are > expedient which are 
not therefore the 8 

To rectify the miſtakes which have been committed 
on all ſides, and reſtore things to their firſt principles 
and the original good intentions of all parties, is the 
taſk I have undertaken. I believe ſeveral of the pa- 
riſh officers of 1766 or 1767, if they ſee no proſ- 
pect of doing their work ſo well in their own pariſh, 
will think themſelves happy to find a corporation 
Which will take it off their hands, though they ſhould 
pay for its being done in the moſt proper manner. 
It is happy no law was enacted on the reſolutions 1 
ave n 7 and as there has been ſo much more 


time | 


CC 1 

time to conſider of it, we ſtand the fairer chance of 
obtaining the more ſalutary and effectual law, | 
To believe in a God, and to be a providentialiſt, 


is almoſt one and the ſame thing, It is obvious in the 


diſpenſations of Divine Providence, this goed Gem Grids 
out of evil, and that a greater good grows out of a leſſer, 


I conſider the bill brought into parliament, in relation, 


to the F. H. as a happy event, ſuppoſing it will be a 


means of producing a right underſtanding of the ſubject, 


and of making it anſwer the beſt purpoſes, 
The abuſe of an inſtitution under legiſlative direQion, 


is no proof that it will be uſeleſs under proper regula- 


tions, by the ſame authority, The impolitic meaſure 
of the indiſcriminate reception, was the reſult of too 


bold an effort of humanity. That the true object was 


' miſtaken, we muſt impute to human imperfeRion, 


We now find three ſpacious edifices built and ready 


fitted to our hands, and it is probable they may be of 
great uſe, not only for the children which now inhabit 


them, but hereafter for the infant poor of the bills of 


mortality, or ſome of them, when they reach fix years 


of age; and earlier than this, children ſhould not be 


congregated in hoſpitals. For my own part, I think 
at preſent of no other than the children I plead for 
as proper objects. And if the hoſpitals are found 
| neceſſary, or convenient for the uſe of ſuch of our 
young fellow citizens, as are ſnatched from the jaws 
of the grave, it will be a happy circumſtance, It will 


- ſtrike the ſpectator with joy and wonder, being in ef- 


fect a as 2 reſurrection from the dead. Therefore I hum- 
: U 2 | bly 


j 
{ 
| 
: 
| 
= 
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bly truſt, that whatever injunctions may take place, no 
law will be made, which ſhall indicate as if the Hoſpital 
were incapable of any farther ſervice to the public, be- 


yond the mere placing out the foundlings now on 
hand. And in ſuch caſe I am very much of opinion 
that the alienating theſe hoſpitals would wound the cor- 
poration, though it might not prove a grave to the hopes 
of nnen the _—_— poor in queſtion. | 
I am, yours, &c, J. H. 


A Defence of Heſpitals, how far they are 1 ful for the Education 
of the Peer, particularly thoſe at Ackworth and Shrewſbury. 


LETTER XXXIX. 


F hoſpital een 5 bach a is to make chil- 
. dren leſs fit for laborious employments,“ as agreeablc 
to the reſolutions of the Iouſe of Commons, yet ſuppoſ- 
ing we can make them 1 Zul, the degree of the labor 
they may be enabled to perform, will depend on the trades 
to which they are apprenticed. Let us not condemn this 
mode of preſerving children without a more attentive ob- 
ſervation than any yet made on it. | 
With all its imperſections, let us / ſce what can be 
done better for children, before we abandon 1 it; and this 
alſo can be known only by trial. The events of things 
{c}dom_corre{0nd exactly with our ideas of them. In 
the mcan while, whatever deter mination is not neceſſary, 
is therefore 7mpelitic.. „ 
If in the courſe of eight oi or ten years, 2 number of a 
dren ſhould be accumulated by means of the corporation, 


at 
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at the very moment chat all the world approved, the Go- 


vernors might find themſelves diſtreſſed for want of the 
aſſiſtance of ſuch hoſpitals. ; 


If upon enquiry it ſhould happen thas 958 0 of the pa- 


riſhes in queſtion ſhould give good reaſons for keep- 


ing their own children in their own hands, yet the 
numbers of children put in voluntarily by other pariſhes, 
and preſerved by the corporation, might ſtill render one 
or both of theſe hoſpitals very uſeful. | 
If after repeated trials it ſhould be found that the cor- 
poration can do as well or better without the hoſpitals, 
than with them, it will then be the intereſt of the Go- 
vernors, ftill acting on behalf of the poor, to diſpoſe of 
ſuch edifices as ſo many incumbrances, -gf 
If any Gentleman ſhould entertain a zeahily: leſt 
theſe buildings ſhould prove the occaſion of our falling 
again into the practice of an indiſcriminate reception, 
which has been ſo deſervedly exploded, all I can fay is, 
his fears ſeem to outrun his judgment: for this miſtaken 
plan took place only in London, and can be carried on 
only by means of public money : and may we not as 
' boldly pronounce that ſuch money, for ſuch a purpoſe, 
will not be granted, as that parliament will zot build 
| hoſpitals over the whole kingdom for foundlings, as was 
once intended For my own part, I have ſaid that I do 
not entertain a thought of any ſecret reception, nor of any 
open one, except of the 4i fireſſe d infant poor belonging to 
the bills of mortality. | 
Let us not refine above meaſure. The pariſh infant 
poor, the tender objects of our reſearches, are valuable, 


and 
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and it is meant to preſerve them: or they are not valu- 


able, and need not be preſerved. If they are valuable, 


wie muſt conſider which are the beſt means to ef- 
fect their preſervation. This muſt be done in the moſt 


eaſy manner to thoſe who undertake the charge, as well as 


moſt for the benefit of the public. In the mean time the 


pariſh manner here, is for the moſt part a very bad one. 

Let us farther conſider, that if aſſiſtance in the coun- 
try is eſſentially neceſſary to the end in view, it is alfo 
neceſſary to retain the members of the corporation, men 
of fortune and reputation, who live in the country, and 
will affiſt as committees with regard to the direction of the 
hoſpitals. | This they will chearfully do, aſſociated with 


a corporation that is permanent, and will not do with 
: pariſh officers who are changed annually. | 


Nor do I think it a matter of leſs importance, in 


this general view of the duty of humanity, to ſecure 


the correſpondency already eſtabliſhed in ſeveral parts of 
the kingdom, with perſons of character and condition 


of both ſexes, who have acted as Inſpectors of Nurſeries, 


whether it regard the life, or the inſtruction of chil- 
dren, Our reſources are but t few, let none of them 
be loſt. 


Let us carry this conſtantly in mind; that in theſe 


cities we are in a very ſingular diſtreſs. We have learnt 
from indubitable experience, that Infants require as 


much to be furniſhed with a regular ſupply of the neceſ- 


 ſaries to ſupport life, as adults and laboring perſons who 


occaſionally ſtand in need of the aſſiſtance of hoſpitals 
to ſet their broken limbs or cure violent diſeaſes. 


= | Oy 
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If we ſee things as they really are, whether we con 
ſider hoſpitals as calculated to mend ſaull or Bodies; to 
promote induſtry, or advance knowledge; whilſt they 

have been countenanced in this nation, we have become 
2 great and formidable people. 


The higheſt virtue is to be ſought. for, very I believe 
found in private domeſtic life. But it doth not follow but 
that public inſtitutions often ſerve as props to the fabric 
of a, ſtate, which might otherwiſe moulder away, and 
in proceſs: of time tumble into ruins. For what 
can be a counterpoiſe for, folly and iniquity, but the. 


exerciſe of reaſon and the fear. of God? Wherever 
theſe have been depreſt, and in danger of loſing their 
efficacy in private life, in proportion as they have 
been found again, and encouraged in public ſchools and 


ages have been conſidered, as bleſſings from heaven. 


And will it not depend on the manner of conducting 


the hoſpitals in queſtion to render them ſubſtantial and 
permanent bleſſings ? 


The ſame cauſe will produce the. FRAY effe, ha 
the reaſon holds as good in the degree. for inſtructing | 


the poor in what they ought to know, whether they 


learn it in private families, in public ſchools, or hoſpi- 


| tals; as the rich, and thoſe who muſt be bred to let- 
ters, and whatever i 1s eſſential to good. order and govern- 
ment in their ſtations. 


Nor i is it of any great moment, if one ould reaſon 


AS if knowledge came by intuition; another, as it 
the PROF. or laboring part of mankind were but mere 


1 beaſts 


F 
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beaſts of burden; or a third, aſpiring at an ideal per- 


ſection, declare his diſſatisfaction at ſeeing the moſt 
momentous concerns of life executed ſo flovenly; that 
human reaſoh is put out of countenance. Theſe in 
their turn are apt to conſider charity-ſchools, hoſpitals, 
and ſuch places for inſtructing poor children, as nur- 


ſeries of impudence and idleneſs. But when we take 
them and their rulers, with all their faults; and com- 
pare the children they educate, with the thoufands who 


are uſhered into the world without any inſtruction at 
all, rude, undiſeiplined and unprineipled, we ſhall then 
be compelled to ery out, happy the land where every means | 


of e aboumd n? 4 am, e ce. os Hf. 


1 - il 


| Apa, ib 1 to * Seren if 10 Governors 7 thi 


| F Toon Hoſpital to their Ohe. | 


HE conduct of the governors of the F oundling 
Hoſpital, and their attention conſtantly ſhewn to 
me preſervation of the children, will appear very con- 


Tpicuouſly from a view of ſome of their publications 
and regulations. You will ſoon diſcover by them, 
the different principle on which the patiſh officers 


have uſually acted, and from what cauſes it has ariſen, 
that the Hoſpital hath preſerved fo great a proportion 


5 beyond the pariſhes. | The plan of the parochial offi- 
cers, ſome few | excepted, | has been to ſhow how 
they may moſt decently avoid all expences on account 


of 


E 


olf children who cannot complain, tho? they are ſo 
1 miſerable 8 8 85 = other” claſs of 
* 


Firſt Publi cation FR Admittance in 1 741. 


The Governors and Guardians of the Hoſpital for the 


maintenance and education of expoſed and deſerted 
young children, do hereby give notice, 


That on . next, the of | 
at at night, and from that time until the houſe | 
is full, their houſe over againſt the charity-ſchool in 


Hatton- Garden, will be opened for the reception of 
children, under the following regulations: 


That no child exceeding hs age of two months i is 
to be taken in. 


Nor any ſuch as have the Frinch-Pok, Evil, Leproſy, 


or diſeaſe of the like nature, whereby the health of 
other children may be endangered. 


For the diſcovery whereof, every child is to be in- 
ſpeed as ſoon as it is brought to the Hoſpital, and the 

perſon who brings it, is to come in at the outward door; 
and ring the bell at the inward door, and not to go 
away till the child is returned or notice is given of its 
reception. 1 5a 

No queſtions whatſoever will be aſked of any per- 
ſon who brings a child; nor ſhall any ſervant of the 
Hoſpital preſume to endevor to diſcover who ſuch n 
is, on pain of being diſmiſſed. : 
All |; porions who bring children on this occaſion, are 


X deſired 
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defired not to erowd the door, leſt any child may be 
hurt thereby, as one only can be admitted at a time, 
If any perſon whatſoever ſhall preſume to aſk or re- 
ceive any money, for aſſiſting or bringing forward one 
child before another, immediate notice is deſired to be 
given thereof, that ſuch perſon Ay be puniſhed for 
his ſaid offence, 
When notice mall be red over the ws That 
the Houſe is full, all perſons having children not re- 

ceived, are to return with them, without dropping any 
by the way, on pain of being puniſhed as the law 
directs. | 
If any particular marks, writing, or other thing, 
ſhall be left with a child, great care will be taken 
for the preſervation thereof: and each child will be 
baptized according to the rites of the church of Eng- 
land, and by a miniſter of that church, if it does not 


appear to his fatisfRtion, t that ſuch child has been be- 


fore baptized. 


N. B. By act of e no pariſh officer or 
other perſon whatſoever, ſhall ſtop, moleſt, or diſturb 
any perſon bringing a child to the Hoſpital, or re- 
turning from the ſame: and every pariſh officer or 
other perſon, ſtopping, diſturbing, or moleſting any 
ſuch perſon, ſhall forfeit the ſum of forty ſhillings for 
every offence, half to the informer, and half to the 
: Hoſpital. 4 


Upon this, 1 remark the ſingularity of ſo liberal a 
permiſſion, upon ſo lender: a | foundation, —And accord- 


ingly 


1 
ingly we ſoon find, that the mode of receiving was 
changed to drawing lots or balls ; the white ball to be ad- 
mitted, the black one rejected, and the red balls to ſupply 
the mY of N child which might * found defective. 


Form of a "wr for a Child and the Clothes. 


Received of the Governors and Guardians of expoſed 


and deſerted young children, a child, named 
together with wy De 
2 cheque linen cloths to pin before, at dd. 
each — — — — — 0 1 0 
3 caps, at 64. each “kd | nn 0: 1 6 
3 ſhirts, at gd. each — __ —_ 0 2 8 
1 linſey coat —  — — — © 2 2 


Which clothes I promiſe to deliver to the ſaid Gover- 
nors and Guardians, or allow the value of ſuch of 
them as ſhall be loſt, out of my wages, at the prices 
above-mentioned ; and that the ſaid child ſhall be main- 
tained by me at the rate of a week, ſo long as 
the ſaid Governors and Guardians ſhall think proper, 
in the pariſh of in the county of 


Addreſs to the Inſpector of the Nurſery on the ſame ſheet, 

« The Governors and Guardians of the Hoſpital 
for expoſed and deſerted young children, do hereby de- 
lire your charitable inſpection of the abovementioned 
child, and that you will pay the wages agreed for, by 
the ſaid weekly, ſo long as the ſaid child ſhall 
remain with her, deducting the value of ſuch clothes as 
X 2 ſhe 


1 
{ 
| 
1 
i 

4 
j 


the nurſe. 
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the ſhall not produce to you: and in caſe of any miſ- 


behaviour of the ſaid you are hereby empower- 


ed to remove the ſaid child from her, and to place it 
out to any other nurſe, giving immediate notice thereof 


to this Hoſpital, You are deſired to take the nurſes re- 


ceipt for her weekly payment, on the back of this 
receipt: to correſpond as often as poſſible with the ſaid 
Governors and Guardians to account yearly ; and 


in caſe of the death of this child, to give immediate 
notice of the time thereof. You are alſo deſired to 


return this receipt, together with the clothes (a) as 
ſoon as new clothing ſhall be ſent to you, together 


with a new receipt, which you are to ſee ſigned by 


Signed by the SECRETARY. ; 
N. B. When clothes are wanted, you are deſired to 


| ſpecify the ages and ſexes of the children who want 

them, and addreſs your letter to the matron, who has 

| the care of providing clothes for the Inſpectors. No 

caps are allowed for boys after the firſt year. Shoes 
andd ſtockings are to be furniſhed in the country by 


the InſpeRors. | 
In caſe this child ſhould hw either the 1 or 


the Small- Pox, you will pleaſe to give me immediate 


notice thereof, that the Governors may not inadver- 


tently order it to be inoculated for the Small-Pox.” 


The receipts were endorſed on this nflrument, 1 Viz. 


© 17 Received for four weeks wages due this day. 


(a) This was * and it corned to very good account, | in 
making the nurſes careful of the clothing. 


Farm 


E 
Form if an 4 bee of the ifa $ Accounts 
being juſt. 1 


% Your account, as Inſpector of the children of this 
hoſpital ke, | from the of 
176 to the of 176 having been exa- 
mined, and appearing to be juſt; and the ballance which 
you made due to therein amounting to 
being found right; I am ordered by the committee 
for tranſacting the affairs of the ſaid hoſpital, to no- 
tify the ſame to you, and to thank you for your cha- 
ritable care of the poor children, and beg the continu- 
ance of your kind help.” 

Signed by the SzcRETARY. 


An Twvitation to Perſons of D zende and others to „ 
the Charge of Inſpectors. 


« The powerful protection given to this hoſpital by 
the legiſlature, has rendered it an object of very great 
importance to the nation. Eighty or ninety children are 
no received every week, and the number increaſes. 
The plan being thus enlarged, and promiſing the higheſt 
advantages to the whole community, the aſſiſtance of 
every governor of the hoſpital | is become indiſpenſably 
neceſſary. | 

In this ſituation, the general court beg that you 

will add to the munificence you have already ſhewn, 


ſuch marks of your benevolence as the very eſſence of 
chis charity conliſts i in. 


__ 


— 


— — — —— — —gu˙mͥqc 
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You cannot be unacquainted what prodigious devaſ- 


tation there has been in times paſt, by the inattention 
of thofe who are charged with the care of infants in this 


metropolis, And experience proves that if the Governors 
of this Hoſpital do not ſhew a firm and ſteady refolution 


to eſpouſe the cauſe of theſe poor children, with great 


zeal and tenderneſs, it is but too apparent that vaſt 
numbers of them will periſh for want of care. 
The beſt way to prevent this calamity is to engage a 


great number of proper Inſpectors in every part of the 


kingdom, not only to receive the money of the Hoſpital 


for payment of the nurſes wages, but alſo to ſuperin- 
tend their conduct, that if poſſible no infant be loſt to 
the public, through the want either of ſkill or human- 
| ity. Theſe Inſpectors ought to be ladies or gentlemen 
of eaſy fortunes and humane diſpoſitions, conveniently 


ſituated in the country to ſuperintend ſuch nurſeries as 


they may eſtabliſh, In their abſence, they muſt be 


deſired to leave ſome pious and judicious perſon, in 


_ whoſe ſkill and tenderneſs they can confide, to ſupply 
their place and act for them, and alſo to correſpond with 
the Hoſpital when neceflary, 


It is beyond all diſpute, that the lives of thouſands 
depend on this ſtep, and therefore every lady or gen- 


: tleman who will undertake the charge, will be no leſs 


a friend to the public, than a great benefactor to the 


' Hoſpital. 


Some of our Governors are already 3 them 
ſclves z and it cannot be imagined that any one is with- 
out a friend or acquaintance properly ſituated, whoſe 


zcal 
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zeal and probity they can ſafely recommend to che Hoſ- 
pital.— There is nothing laborious in the charge: hu- 
manity and tenderneſs for children will ſoon render it 
ealy's and familiar. 

You will pleaſe to let me know if you will act as an 
Inſpector, or recommend any other perſon: in the laſt 
_ caſe you will acquaint me with the names and places 
of abode of the perſons you recommend, that the Hoſ. 
pital may embrace the offer of their good ſervices, as 
| ſoon as it is required. 

Incloſed you have duplicates of the following papers, 
the peruſal of which, will give you and your friends 
a juſt notion of the ſituation of the Hoſpital, and the 
nature of the charge of Inſpectors. | 

1. Two copies of the regulations of the Hoſpital. 
2. Two copies of the forms of a nurſe's ige for a 
| child. 


ds Two copies of directions for che management of 77 
children when fick. 
The general price given to nurſes for. 40 or 50 miles 
round London is 28. 6d. a week, and in the remoter 
Counties 28. a week ; in which laſt caſe the nurſes 
clothe the children after the firſt year, —lf the child is 
alive at the end of the firſt year, the Hoſpital gives a 
premium of 10s. with a view to the greater care of the 
nurſe, i in this dangerous period of the firſt ſtages of life.” 

Signed by the SECRETARY. 


1 remark, that the price of 28. for nurſing, can only 
do i in a cheap county at a cheap time. I was for pecu- 
ary « as Well as honorary Inſþeftor 5, fo e a good Inſpection. 

Recommendation 
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Recomnendatis on 10 [ nſþ ears in regard to the Care of 
Cubilaren. 88 
6 The Governors and Guardians of the Hoſpital for 


the maintenance and education of expoſed and deſerted 


| young children, in order to prevent any impoſitions on the 


charity, by women who pretend to be ſent by the In- 
tpectors to receive nurſed children at the Hoſpital, al- 


though they are : trangers to ſuch Inſpector, have re- 


folued, 
That no , nurſe ſhall have a child P” , this. Hoſpital 


committed to her care, unleſs ſhe brings a certificate 


from an Inſpector, that ſhe is ſent by ſuch Inſpector, 


and that ſhe is a proper perſon to be truſted with the 
care of ſuch child. And to prevent trouble to the In- 


ſpector, they have cauſed printed certificates to be ſent 


to each of the Inſpectors, to be filled up and ſigned in | 
| the ſame manner as the ſpecimen annexed. And you 
are deſired to ſend as man wet nurſes as you find proper 
to be truſted with the care of children, giving to each 
nurſe a certificate ſo filled up and ſigned. And in caſe 
of your abſence, if you ſhall think it proper to entruſt 
any other perſon with the care of ſending nurſes to the 


| Hoſpital, that you will give them a ſufficient number of 


blank certificates, ſigned by yourſelf, . to be filled up by 


ſuch perſon as you fo entruſt, 


And the Governors having thought it for the wellice 


of the public, not to give all nurſes as many children as 
they ſhall require; therefore when two children have 
died in the hands of the Jane nurſe, within twelve 


| 4 | moriths, 
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months, if you think proper that ſuch nurſe may be ſtill 
truſted with a third child, you are deſired to inform the 
Secretary in writing of the particular reaſons for ſuch re- 
queſt; that, on the one ſide, the Hoſpital may not loſe 
a good nurſe, by being too ſerupulous, nor countenance 
a bad one for want of attention. 

And note that as there are few children bent to this 
Hoſpital, who ate weaned, it is deſired, that no dry 
nurſes ſhall be ſent to the Hoſpital, but when wrote for 
by me as Secretary to the Hoſpital : but if you have any 
good dry nurſes whom you would recommend, you will 
ſend their names and places of abode to me, that they 
may be ſent for when they are wanted. 

Signed by the SECRETARY. 


P. 8. The Committes have directed, That a pre- 
mium of ten ſhillings {hall be paid by any Inſpector to a 
nurſe, who after the firſt of June, 1756, ſhall have re- 
ceived and brought up a child of this Hoſpital for the 
| ſpace of one year. But no ſuch premium is to be al- 


lowed proportionably for any leſs time, or for K year 
after the firſt, Ml 


pon this I remark, that.in 0 . number of children the 


difficulties herein mentioned can hardly happen 3 but in a, great 
number me can hardly be avoided. 


Publication in regard to > ragged naked Condition in which 
Jome Chi laren were brought. T | 


6 | Whereas many children, who have been brought 
to this Hoſpital, were almoſt naked, and have appeared 
: ns Y to 
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to have violent colds; and other diſtempers, ſuppoſed te 
have been contracted for want of proper clothing; and 
it being ſuſpected, that ſuch children have been ſtripped 


of their clothing by the perſons who have been intruſted 


to bring them to the Hoſpital : This is t6 give notice, 


= That any perſon who ſhall be detected in tripping any 


ſuch child or children of their clothing, or any part 
thereof, ſhall be proſecuted at the expence of this Cor- 


poration with the utmoſt ſeverity.” 


Signed by the SECRETARY. 


Here I viſerve, that when children art ſent openly by tht 
pariſh officer's command, and under his direction, the abuſe 


complained of may be eaſily avoided : and it is not to be pre- 


| ſumid that the officers themſelves will be guilty of fo mean a 
trick as to rob an infant. 


Abeertifment a regard to the Abuſe of the ind; _ 
Reception declared 1 in 1759. 


6 Whereas it appears to the Goretnors and Guar- 
dians of this Ho ofpital, that ſome children have been 


| forcibly and fraudulently taken and brought away and 
ſent to this Hoſpital, by perſons who are under proſecu- 


tion for the ſame ; it is reſolved, That upon application, 


and due proof made to the general Committee, any perſon 


who has had, or ſhall have, any child taken from them 
by force or fraud, and ſent to this Hoſpital, ſhall have 


: the fame reſtored ; and ſuch affiſtance in bringing the 


2 to juſtice, as ſhall be reaſonable, and according 


Signed by the aner a 


I wat 


; [ : I 6 © 1 

J uat a witneſ in two or three Siem far vialences com- 
mitted with a view to exonerate the pariſb. This ſerves as a 
corroborating proof of the "neceſſity of taking charge of ſuch 
children, at leaſt within the bills of mortality, as are ſuliect ta be 
hunted to death for the ſake of avoiding an expence to the pariſb. 
This cannot happen upon the plan propoſed, as there will be 4 
ſufficient number of children to compete the Boo, * ff. 

0 ere their otun infants. 


Petition for the Recruery 5 f a Child. 


45 To the general Committee of the Hoſpital for the 
maintenance and en of rale * de- 
ſerted young children. 


The humble petition of 
Sheweth, 
ved 115 1 be 4-0. Be your getitioner 8 
ih; fn, child, delivered and 8 
into this Hoſpital, on the day * 17 


by the name of 

Your petitioner therefore moſt humbly prays, that if the 
ſaid child is alive under your care, you will pleaſe to 92 
der that the ſame be delivered to your petitioner. | 
London, the day of 


pon this I am to remark, if any 4 di ul occurs 5 upon the 


ls propoſed, the pariſh offers of the pariſh i which the u- 
man belongs, muſt be conſulted. @ 


Remarks a Hama e 


„ About the age of five years, all the children who | 


have not had the ſmall-pox in the vatural Way, are in- 
oculated. 
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The objects relieved i in other Hoſpitals, are ſoon re- 
turned to the community, by the frequency of the diſ- 
charge of them; whereas abandoned infants preſerved to 
the nation by this charity, muſt remain a charge and 
expence to the Hoſpital, until they are, of a, ſufficient 
age to be placed out. But in proceſs, of time, a ſucceſ- 
ſion of children being put out to uſeful. employments, 
will render the good effects of this Hoſpital conſpicuous. 
The boys of this Hoſpital are apprenticed out to peo- 
1 ple of good character, in all uſeful buſineſſes ; ; and the 
girls to trades, and alſo as ſeryants; and in the mean 
time they are employed i in making of flanne}, woollen 
cloth, in ſpinning, ons. darning, and other uſeful 
employments. | i 
As the ſums of money granted by parliament, are ap- 
plied towards the maintenance of the children only, 
(a) the great and uſefu] purpoſes of this charity cannot 
be executed, without the aſſiſtance of charitable and 
well diſpoſed perſons (6). 
A ſubſcription roll of donations to this Hoſpital, to 
take place after the deceaſe of the donors, is in the 
keeping of the Steward of the Hoſpital, in Lambs-Con- 
duit-Fields (c), as alſo a book for annual ſubſeription. 
Benefactions are received by Taylor White, Eſq; 
the Treaſurer, at the RO the Bank of England ; 


(a) This remark . to the time after March, 1760. 
(s) Upon the plan now propoſed, the revenue will be certain. 
(c) I know not of any effect this has had, except in the begin- 

| ning of this inſtitution ; nor of any effect it can n have, unleſs ex · 
preſsly * for by wilt 45 721 


1 Meſſrs, 


„*** 
Meſſrs. Darell and Co. in Pall- mall; Meſſrs. Child and 
Co. at Temple-bar; Meſſts. Drummond, at Charing. 
crols Sir Joſeph and Sir T homas Hankey, in Fenchurch- 


ſtreet; Meſſrs. Fuller and Co. 1 in Birchin- lane; Meſſrs. 


Hoare's, in Fleet-ſtreet ; and Meſſts. stone, Martin, and 
Blackwell, in Lombard-ftreet. 
N. B. Benefactions by will in England, can only be 
of perſonal eſtate, ſuch as money, ſtocks, annuities, or 
other public funds, or ſecurities, &C, and may | be given 
in the following manner, to wit : 
I give and bequeath to the Governors and 8 
of the Hoſpital, for the maintenance and education of 
expoſed and deſerted young children the ſum of . 
| Any perſonal eſtate whatſoever is alſo a good gift, 
and cannot be ſet aſide ; but if any directions to lay out 
the money (or other things given) in 1 land, is s added to 
the bequeſt, it makes it void, 5 c 
N. B. 4 he ſtatute intitled, An 4a for 8 th 
improvident dj dj iſpoſiti tion of lands, whereby they may. become un- 
alienable, commonly called, The Statute of Morimain, ex- 
tends only to England, but not to any of His s Majeſty's i 


| plantations | in America.” 


| Upon a whole view of theſe Bag I Fol) it will be 
the mare ſatisfaflory to you, when you conſider that children in 
the hands of perſons whoſe ſole object and ambition, reſpecting 
the inſtitution, is to preſerve the life, muſt operate diametrically P 
eppoſite to any pqrochial officer, whoſe primary * has been 

fo prevent the __ : : 


Directions 
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Direction; fir the Management of the Children of the Pounding 
| | Hoſpital, when fick, 1756, 
wy; Every nurfe ſhould be very attentive to the firſt 
appearances of diſeaſe in a child, particularly when they 
cry. Very young children ſeldom cry out, unleſs they 
are ſick, or in pain, or from uneaſineſs in their dreſs. 
2. If a child be coſtive, or if the ſtools are white, 
pale, green, clayey, or four, let half a tea-ſpoonful of 
magneſia be given, in a little warm milk and water, two 
or three times a day, till the child's body be moderately 
open, repeating the ſame every day, increaſing or lef- 
ſening the quantity till the ſtools become natural. 
3. If theſe firſt appearances are neglected, a purging 
will come on: in that caſe let the fame quantity of 
 erab"s-claw powder be given in 1 the ſame r manner. If this 
be done at firſt, it will cure. 


4. If the purging be neglected, it will become more - 


violent; then let a whole tea-ſpoenful of the crab's- 
cla powder of the coarſely powdered ſort, be given, 
with ſimple Jamaica pepper-water, a little ſweetened, 
Soft clouts, as hot as the child can bear, muſt alſo be 
applied to the belly, and repeated for an hour or two in 
any fit of pain, or crying of the child, N, B. Great 
care ſhould be taken that the clouts be always waſhed 
| clean, and rendered ſoft to the ſkin of the children. 
F. If this continuance of purging be neglected, more 
and worſe ſymptoms of every kind will Bank and the 
care of a phyſician will be neceſſary. : 
6. If a child be galled, a little freſh hog” . or 
 ſuet ſoftened by the firs, ſhould be gently laid on, and ; 
1 = little 


( & J 
alittle fine lint, with ſome of the ſame, applied to lie on 
the place, to be changed at leaſt once every day. 
7. If children are thus carefully attended, and treated 


in this ſimple plain manner, obſerving not to over-ν 


them, eſpecially when they are ſick, moſt of their grivy= 
ous diſtempers will be ne and many a life 
ſaved. 


mould be kept very ſweet and clean; they ſhould be 
waſhed, rubbed, toſſed about, and played with, and car- 
ried into the open air every day, if the weather be to- 
lerable. The nurſe ſhould alſo take great care to keep 
herſelf ſweet and clean, and uſe gentle exerciſe. 

« N. B. There are ſent to every Iyſpector ſome papers con- 
raining magneſia and crab's-claw powter, being drugs nat eafaly 
procured of the bet kind in the . and ia Jamaica 


piepper- water. gen 
To this J add, that as the gripes. and bowel coitt= 


plaints carry off many infants, and the learned agtee 


8. Ie mult be ately obſerved, that all children 


- 


that gliſters have an happy effect when ſkilfully applied, 


it may be neceſſary to fubjoin ſuch as are moſt approved, 


viz. 


A gill of red wine, burnt with cinnamon. Double 
refined ſugar, the ſize of a pigeon's egg. T'wo 


tea-ſpoonfulls of burat hartſhorn boiled in @ gill. 


of water. Mix them together, and add ons 


tea-ſpoonfull of mithridate. Half che quantity 
above, at a time, for a child of à few months 
old, to be given with caution, ſo as not to 
diſtend the bowels. 


9 5 4 A 


1 8} 


A glifter of equally good ingredients, and more ea- 
fily procured, ought to be more eſteemed ; though it 
muſt be obſerved, that the Inſpectors in the neighbor- 
hoods have been often induced to ſuceor the diſtreſſed 
child with great attention and benevolence. | 
__ Gliſters being confeſſedly of great uſe in the diſeaſes 
of young children, as gripes and purging are moſt eaſily 
and ſucceſsfully relieved by them, it is neceſſary to men- 
tion ſuch as may be moſt eaſily come at; and which at 
the ſame time are recommended * an ingenious Phy- 
fein. +l 
Eight or ten oonfulls: of warm broth of any kind, 
without ſalt, given as a gliſter, ſo warm as not to give 
pain, is the moſt ſimple, and may be given ſeveral times 
We __ if the child is griped. es 
If after giving two or three broth gliſters, the purging 
continues, let the quantity of a hazle- nut, more or leſs, 
according to the age, of diaſcordium be diſſolved in four 
table-ſpoonfulls of broth, and be given immediately after 
a ſtool, at bed-time. | ZW 

This is the moſt ſimple 4 efficacious, but mould 
not be made uſe of till the bowels are a little cleanſed by - 

repeated broth-gliſters. 
_  Chicken's guts boiled, and the liquor given as a 
gliſter, in theſe caſes, is a favorite medicine with moſt 
people; but broth made of any freſh meat is as proper, 
and much cheaper 


J am, yours, &c. J. H. 


The 
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The State of Infant Poor, in regard to the high Abuſe of the 
antient Poor's Law, and the Duty of Parochial Officers, 


I. ET T E R XII. 


geen that the world is governed ſo EY by 
paſſion and prejudice, and ſo little by ſolid reaſon 

| and diſcourſe, and that the practices of men ſo often 

claſh with their principles and the precepts of their reli- 
gion, all wonder ceaſes, But ftill we ſtand bound to 
follow where reaſen and experience guide; and it may be 
| hoped if we obey the impulſe of our better judgment, 
we ſhall not deviate far. 

I plead for the Foundling Hoſpital, or as it may be 
hereafter with more propriety named, the Orphan Hoſ- 
pital. I ſee imperfections in it, but upon a compariſon 
with the pariſhes within the bills of mortality, reſpect- 
ng the preſervation of the lives of infants, and the edu- 
cation of them, it has a diſtinguiſhed merit ; and there- 
fore I conclude that it would be an eternal blot in our 


annals to throw by this inſtitution, and leave theſe pa- 
riſhes as we now find them: and how the diſtreſſed in- 
fant can be relieved by means of any other inſtitution, 
I do not comprehend. 

Every period ſeems to enjoy particular advantages, and 
to ſuffer peculiar inconveniences. It is now 1100 years 
ſince England was divided into pariſhes, of which there 
are near 10000. But the Poor's law is of no earlier 

date than the 43d of Eliz. In the days of this Monarch 
Z we 


19 | 

we were brave and politic, and ſo we are at this time. 
We have more knowledge and more riches, but we were 
then more in a ſtate of primæval ſimplicity. As we have 
grown up to the meridian of our ſtrength, the morbific 
humours, without which no political body exiſts, have 
operated in ſome meaſure like the ſeeds of mortality in 
the human frame. We are therefore to endevor, by a 
proper regimen, and the goodneſs of Divine Providence, 
to rejuvinate and take a new leaſe of national life; and 
above all to take care of our children, who are the eſ- 
ſence of our exiſtence. 0 
In regard to the manner of treating infants, thoſe 
who have a pecuniary intereſt in the exerciſe of an 


annual authority over poor children have this reaſon 


for their conduct ; but what can ſuch intereſt be that 
is not injurious to the child? Lenient meaſures ſeem | 
to be beſt adapted to our genius; and juſtice and 
mercy muſt be exerciſed towards all perſons; but on our 
: preſent plan we ſacrifice both to a kind of ſuperſtitious 
reverence for a law that is abuſed ; ſo that in fact the re- 
verence is for the abuſe of the law, not the law itſelf. 
The makers of the Poor's law muſt have ſuppoſed 
that men of leiſure and fortune would be employed in 
the execution of it. And let who will perform the exe- 
cutive part, they ought to give account of the Hives be- 
longing to the public, as well as of the money belonging 
to it; and anſwer for the care of an infant, as a huf. 
band for his wife, or a father for his ſon, When 
wives are treated in the manner the infant poor are, the 
law relieves them, and puniſhes offenders, Power over | 
2 a life 
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life in the hands of individuals is reſerved for govern- 


ments where tyranny reigns, furrounded with all its ban- 
ners, not in this free country. 


That no proviſion is made for any kind of puniſh- 


ment, let the conduct of an Officer towards an infant be 
ever ſo offenſive to humanity, is not ſtrange. Acts of 
violence are puniſhed; but though negligence ſhould 


operate exactly in the ſame manner, I never heard of 
any penalty being affixed to it — in this caſe, 
. Queen Elizabeth and her 10 Miniſters had no con- 


ception of barbarity towards infants, nor dreamt of ſuch 


falſe parſimony as to ſave other people's money, to alienate 


from a child the neceſſary means of his ſupport. As the 


Poor's law has ſo full y provided for this end, by virtue 


| of one of the moſt plain, chriſtian-like, and well digeſted 


plans that was ever conceived in the heart of a Prince, 


or a ſubject, for the preſervation of its objects, could any 
thing of this kind be ſuſpected ? 


It is too obvious that the very aliment which the God 


of Nature has provided for the ſupport of our lives, may, 
by a careleſs and irrational uſe, become our poiſon, yet 
| no law is made to puniſh people for exceſs. © + +» 


It was certainly intended that every pariſh ſhould be 
of the nature of a foundling hoſpital, with reſpect to its 
own diſtreſſed infant poor, as well as adults: and if the 


officers appointed by the law had always fully anſwered 
the end and deſign of their election, and acted agrecably 


to the power veſted in them, there could be no diltreſs 
which would not find immediate relief; but this is ſo 
far from being the caſe, and eſpecial] y withia the bills of 

2 2 mor- 
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mortality, that a long courſe of experience has proved 
an hoſpital to be indiſpenſibly neceſſary to ſupply the 
defect. The officers themſelves were of this opinion, 
or they would not have conveyed all their infant poor to 
Lambs-Conduit- fields in June 1756, and continued to do 
ſo till March 1760: but then they paid nothing for it 
out of their pariſh rates. Will there be any ſudden 
change of ſentiments, as to the utility of the deſign, if 5 
they ſhould be obliged to pay for it? Will that which 
was extremely proper ten years ſince, be now ex- 
tremely improper ? If it is, my will give their reaſons 
Why. 
This cannot 15 deemed as a tax on the pariſh, 
any otherwiſe than as a nurſe's pay is a tax; only that 
this is a certain annual ſum, and the other a weekly 

ſum: the laſt ceaſes with the life of the child, tbe 

former may happen to be more or leſs than the real 

charge created by ſeveral children, but ne will i in 
moſt caſes be le 75 than the real charge. 
1 an, yourt, e. * H. 


F urther Thoughts on the Poor? s FRM „and the Neceſſi iy of confuing 
* Law and preſent Object to the Wr. Poor. 


LETTER XIII. 


VERY man having his favorite paſſion and l- 
nation, in his politics, as well as his affections, it 
is more than probable that as ſoon as any motion ſhall 
be made for bringing in a bill for the better preſervation 


of the infant pariſh poor within the bills of mortality, 
. | the 


e 

the conſideration of the poor's law in general will be 
introduced; but it is apparent that if we attempt much 
at a time, we ſhall ſoon find ourſelves bewildered and 
do nothing. It is not very difficult to inveſtigate the 
object before us, and to correct the abuſe which has ſo 
long prevailed as a local evil; but to rectify every cir- 
cumſtance which may be found amiſs in the poor's law 
in general over the kingdom, will require much time, 
and ought not to be attempted but in detail. This in 
queſtion may be conſidered as a part, and a more in- 
tereſting part than any other, as ſo immediately includ- 
ing the deſtruction or preſervation of the human ſpecies. 
The 43d of Eliz. is confeſſedly a good law; but the 
executive part of it, with reſpect to the objects in 
queſtion, is extremely warped and out of ſhape. Tho 
it is thus become very defective by time, it is ſo ad- 
mirably contrived for the ſupport of. internal police, and 
the preſervation of the common people, that upon the 
compariſon with all other countries that I have lived in, 
I am inclined to believe we owe a conſiderable part of 
our preſent importance to it; but we ſhall not continue 
much in debt to it, if we do not endevor to render it a 
means to preſerve infant poor, and breed them up pro- 
perly. 1 85 BEE 1 
The law itſelf is, I ſay, admirably contrived to ſup- 
port the indigent under every circumſtance of diſtreſs; 
and were it not for the diſſoluteneſs of manners which pre- 
vails, it would be aſtoniſhing that it ſhould operate againſt 
infants; and that the abuſe of it ſhould predominate in 
the ſeat of empire under the eye of the great courts 
of 
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of juſtice; and in a place where the ſeveral pariſhes are 

fo contiguous, and might fo eaſily aſſiſt and inſtruct each 
other. And if it is conſidered what vaſt ſums are 

raiſed in them as a rate for the benefit of the poor, not 

leſs than 120, ooo J. per ann. it is ſtill the more amazing 


that any infant poor ſhould periſh for want. 


J do not pretend to ſay that no part of the evil com- 
plained of, hath any exiſtence any where out of London 
and Weſtminſter : It is enough for our preſent purpoſe 
that there are heavy complaints in theſe cities, and that 
many periſh for want, in the midſt of the plenty which 
the humanity of our laws has provided; which the 
genius of the nation ſo naturally ſubſcribes to ; and which 
the conduct of the pariſh officer ſo unnaturally defeats. 
: Change of times and manners may render the poor's 
law defefive, but there is more reaſon to complain 
of the abuſe of it. Some perſons whom providence 
has brought from the place of their nativity, are har- 
raſſed and driven from a pariſh not only where they 
are, but where it is feared they will become burthenſome. 
Under a notion of adhering to law and good policy, 
we treſpaſs againſt common ſenſe and humanity, if 
not againſt the rights of ſubjects. Inſtead of con- 
ſidering how to furniſh employment to enrich the place 
where the caſual real poor are found, we act as if in- 
duſtry were the means of poverty. We ſend them home, 
as we term it, whether any employment can be found 
for them or not; and the ſooner if they have any 
children with them; ſo that the children are expoſed 
as emigrantsz and perhaps it is this that multiplies 
5 „„ 


E 
che numbers of our ruſtic beggars, who are in ſome 
parts very numerous and very miſchieyous to ſociety, as 


being bred up in the myſteries of beggary and rapine. 


Theſe are evils wherever they exiſt ; but we ſhall 
hardly remedy them by any general complaint, and | 
ſurely not by mixing things together which in their 


nature are diſtin ; therefore I hope we ſhall not hurt 


the preſent cauſe of the infant poor by OY on 


too much. 


Ti be Importance of wie the Infant Poor, &5 he Source Ll 


| Opulency and Defence. 
LETTER XIII. 


\NE would not imagine it ſhould ever become ne- 


ceſſary to plead for children, the only proper 


mode of preſerving them is ſo obvious : but it is eaſy 
to conceive how, in proceſs of time, relaxation of 
diſcipline takes place. We are much richer than we 
were, but we have alſo greater numbers of poor to par- 
take of our riches ; and we live too high in reſpect to 


our wealth. This creates jealouſy and alarms in re- 
lation to expences ; and we muſt not be ſurprized if 


it ſhould ſometimes ſuperinduce an erroneous con- 
ſtruction of the ſpirit of the law, and occaſion ſome 
| aQts of ſeverity to grown perſons. But how barbarity of 


any kind ever came to be extended to infants, will be 


as wonderful in aur annals, ſo far as the object extends, 


as the folly and ambition of that prince who made war 
with | 


1 am, yours, &c. J. H. 
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with the Meſſiah in his infant ſtate of life, in contempt 
of the decrees of Heaven. dry Re 
Infants being at the breaſt of the mother, or the 
: nurſe, are happily, for the moſt part, at home, or near it. 
When by accident they are at a diſtance, as in the caſe 
of ſoldiers or ſailors wives, and followers, they challenge 
a peculiar indulgence, And it is with the greateſt 
pleaſure I learn, that the object of ſoldiers children, ge- 
nerally in as wretched a ſtate as pariſh infants, is taken 
up by gentlemen of the army and others, who incline 
to ſhow at once their gratitude to our brave country- 
men, and their affection to their country. In no caſe 
ought an infant to be left in diſtreſs, whilſt there 1 is a 
mother or a nurſe to be had for money. 

In all civilized ſtates, whether they are commercial 
countries or not, children are looked upon as riches, 
The people who were under the immediate ſovereignty | 
of the great Lord of the univerſe, in the firſt ages of the 

world, reckoned. their children firſt, and next their 
flocks and their herds, and this was all the riches they 
had any idea of. The truth is, they are our greate/? 
wealth; for without them we ſhould not be ſecure of 
any opulency, defence, or exiſtence, And therefore to 
guard and defend them, in their infant ſtate, and take 
cognizance of all that concerns them, is ſo eſſential a 
duty, that it is in effect guarding and defending our- 
ſelves. 3 7 5 : 
Ina, country ſo free as this, o deeply engaged in 
commerce, and ſo often involved in war, there will 
be chaſms remain to be filled up, which no law can 


eßffectually 


CO IP IT + 
effectually provide for. Theſe will be the ſubject of 
that policy and humanity in the breaſt vf "'Adividuals 
which conſtitutes a great part of the idea of liberty and 
religion, It is impoſſible, in the nature, of things, that 
a people can remain free, for any length of time, but 

as their genius, their turn of mind and manners, co-operate 
with their laws and their religion; and as both theſe 
lead them to ſuccour diſtreſſes . their fellow | 
ſubjects. . 
Men not «Bing : upon Nr with regal to lam : 
but only from fear of puniſhment, will offend when- 
ever they can do it with impunity. The: firſt law is 
| humanity, If the ſtrong ties of parental affection loſe 
' their hold, in the ſervice of thoſe who have no other 
parent than the public, it ſeems to be ſuch a defection 
from natural and political juſtice, which comprehends 
true patriotiſm, that it prepares the mind for any ſervility 
which tyranny can impoſe z whereas the true ſpirit of 
liberty will carry a man to throw - himſelf into the 
arms of death, to prevent injuſtice to a fellow ſubject. 
I am attempting to diſcover an Aſylum for diſtreſſed 
| infants: I produce proof of the diſtreſs; I produce 
proof of the relief which can be given them. I hope 
it will pleaſe Heaven to ſuffer them to eajoy it, and us 
to reap the benefit of their preſervation. . 
EUR ” Fu n &c, 1 H. 
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TT is an object much to bi withed: that the the 
would do the duty effectually; but as matters ſtand, 
1 conſider the Orphan Hoſpital, for ſo I will call it, a2 
the chief inſtrument, in the hands of providence, for 
preſerving the infant poor of the bills of mortality, I 
| have endevored to recover the reputation of it, with 
regard to the miſtaken meaſure of the indiſcriminate re- 
ception. I have ſuppoſed that the hoſpitals in Ackworth 


and Shrewſbury might alſo be ſo well conducted as to 


be very beneficial, and render children uſeful, granting 
that living within walls, tho' in a very airy ſituation, is 
different from being early inured to the labors of the 
| field. —T have therefore endevored to digeſt a plan, ſuch 
a8 may be coercive, but leaving an alternative, either to 
to follow a certain mode preſcribed, in the management 
of infants, and in the expence beſtowed on them; or to 
| ſend them to the Orphan: Hoſpital ; with hopes that 
the parſhes will chuſe the latter, as the only ſafe or the 


moſt efficacious method, tho the former may be moſt 


worthy of imitation, if any one can imagine a general 
good example of this kind. to ariſe from theſe cities. 
If I remember right, Mr. Locke ſays, the thirſt of do- 
minion is the firſt paſſion that invades the human breaſt. 
| And we often ſee the chilli and the man equally impa- 
| tient of controll, Tt is generally 2 hard leſſon to re- 
* 85 _— 
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linquim power, even when we know not what to do 
with it. Yet power in general, when exerciſed for the 
immediate preſervation of mankind in the higheſt offices, 
is but a more heroic ſolicitude, a more exalted labor. 
In every ſtation it is apt to intoxicate little minds, but 


cd an never injure great ones, which ſee the world, and all 


_ thatiis in it; as a fleeting object to them. 
If the buſineſs before us, can be brought coker ſuch . 
a law and regulation as will produce the end and deſign 
in view, it is of very little moment to us as a nation, 
and none at all to me, who it is that performs the taſk. 
It cannot be expected that every one ſhould have it in 
his power to devote any large portion of his time to 
ſuch purpoſes, without any other emolument than the 
1 8 of praiſe, or what is * the love of * 
well, © | 
The method which uſually occurs firſt. to the chink- 
ing world on this ſubje&, is to appropriate à certain 
portion of the pariſh poor rates within the bills of mor- 
tality, to be paid annually into the hands of the Go- 
vernors of the Hoſpital, in order to enable them to 
receive all the infant poor. Upon which I obſerve: | 
1. That in ſuch caſe, no officer would fail to ſend to 
the Hoſpital all the infant poor of his pariſh, and ſome- 
times others of other pariſhes, which Oe not * 
diſcovered, + 
2. The aſcertaining of the ſum to be paid by 1 
pariſh, upon the force of which the Governors could 
prudently engage to take all the children who might be 
ſent to them, would be hard to regulate. „ 
Aa 2 "2. This 
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3 Fhis method would be ſubject to abuſe, by the 
officer ſending, children belonging to the pariſhioners ; 
ſuch as, though in a degree. of poverty, ought. not to be 
ſent, aud-which-would not otherwiſe become. the objects 


afl the pariſh rates, 


4. The danger of the n receiving 8 
from other parts of the kingdom, and yet ſending them 
to the hoſpital as their proper infant pariſh, poor. 

To guard againſt ſuch. conſequences; the folowing 
rules may be obſerved: 

1. Let the quota of children to * ſent by ench 
pariſh be fixed. If by this regulation any children, 
over and above the ſtipulated number, remain on the 
Hands of the pariſh officers, ſuch as ſhall appear to them, 

or upon application to a mags/irate, to haye a good title 
to relief, they to take care of ſuch ſupernumeraries at 

the particular charge of the pariſh, putting them out 
to nurſe in the country on the pariſh account, in the 
manner hereafter deſcribed. 
2. If the hoſpital ſhould receive private donationa 29 
formerly, to which it would have a good title, in ſuch 
caſe ĩt might receive ſome foundlings or caſual children 
As ſupernumeraries, though above the quota agreed for 
when. coming through. the hands of the pariſh, officer; 
but as this ſeems. to be. a precarious expectation, and 
might be conſtrued into nothing more than relieving 
pariſhes, who can by authority relieve themſelyes, it 
muſt not be depended upon. For which reaſon, if 
any ſupernumeraries are ſent: to the Hoſpital, a ſeparate 


1 
pay for them muſt be made adequate to the . of 


ſupporting them. 
3. in Fo caſe the. fum pai, wah ect aun 
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annual coſt, with the aſliſtances the * enjoys, 
might become nearly equal. | 

4. The number which each Ae es may lends. 1 Bo . 
800 or any other number, may be eaſily eſtimated by 
the number ſuch pariſhes reſpectively have uſually re- 
| ceived annually of ſuch infants : and if they have more 
than their quota on their hands, they muſt take care of 

them. If they have leſs than their number, i in one year, 
they may have the- liberty of making ĩ it up i in the next 
or ſubſequent years. But if the whole number is ſet ſo 
low as 800, there can be no doubt of each pariſh find- 
ing a ſufficient number to | ſend. ——The preſent object 
of moſt pariſhes i is, to exonerate themſelyes as quickly 
as poſſible, which, haweyer prudent i in one view, ne» 
ceſſarily brings on the very pernicious conſequences, 
now complained 3 
St If a pumpber of children i is fixed 0 on, and each. pa: 
1 1 in F dong ar 3 payments in a 
year, it will be the moſt ſimple and the moſt eafily exe- 
cuted plan; 8 for the hoſpital will be freed from the trouble 
of producing any other than annual accounts, as uſual, 
that the public may ſee what it has done. 

6. If the Hoſpital ſhould be in want of money, on 
account of the expence created by an encreaſed proportion 


of 
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of children living, it cannot be preſumed that it will be 
left without ſuccor, where life is concerned; and ſome- 
thing muſt unavoidably be left to Providence. 
J. The intentions of the Governors will be to pre- 
ſerve every child to the utmoſt of their power. And 
| this method will not, in effect, coſt more than the pa- 
riſhes muſt be hereafter obliged to expend, if it is de- 
termined they fhall uſe the means of preſerving the poor 
children i in queſtion, 
e 1 pen, Ke J. H. 


Path for the R is / Paris I, vn Poor continued. 


LETTER XL. 


F we can deviſe the means whereby bie Majeſty may 
gain three thouſand ſubjects in ten years, on one poor 
claſs of his people only ; and that the ſame proportionate 
_ progreſs may be made annually in population, it will be 


no leſs for the ſervice of the landed intereſt of theſe king- = 


doms, than for the honor and advantage of theſe cities. 
If any one of the leſs opulent pariſhes ſhould plead 
poverty, or inability to comply with the moderate terms 
of it, the officers will in the ſame breath be obliged to 
confeſs: that they have hitherto loſt their infant poor, 

merely for not beſtowing the means of preſerving them. 
What may be thought neceſſary in regard to the 
charging any richer pariſh in relief of a poorer, who 
| have moſt infant poor; or by what other means the pe- 
cuniary part of the execution may be facilitated, in caſe 


pol need, I do not decide ; only that the greater part of 
= 9 N the 
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the pariſhes are undoubtedly able to pay for the ſupport 
of their own infant poor, in the moſt effectual manner; 
and ſome to aſſiſt others, by a junction of pariſhes, as is 
already practiſed in many 3 ; and I apprehend i = 
will be neceſſary in ſome. 
This plan is calculated for recovering and preſerving 
the reputation of theſe cities, in an inſtance which you are 
ſenſible hath long operated in a manner diametrically 
contrary to our national intereſt and character. If at 
length the preſent parochial officers are convinced of the 
neceſſity of ſome new regulation, on behalf of the infant 
poor in queſtion; and if many of them will further 
the deſign, and others will not ſhow a repugnance to 2 
reaſonable permanent plan for the relief of the moſt 
diſtreſſed part of their poor fellow creatures and fellow 
citizens, they will do honor to themſelves, 
The abſtradts of the regiſters of the ſaid infant poor, 
from June 1762 to December 1765, incluſive, were or- 
dered by the Houſe of Commons at the cloſe of laſt 
| ſeſſions to be prepared A they have been produced, 
and a reſolution taken to refer the conſideration of the 
ſtate of the infant poor to a committee, agreeable to the 
ſpirit of the act by which the regiſters are kept: and it 
is probable, humanity will plead ſo forcibly for theſe 
children, that ſome means or other, whereby the evil may 
be effectually remedied, will be at length diſcovered. 

II believe I have told you that the act was at firſt 
called, by the common people, an act for keeping childrca 
alive; and preſumed to have been conſidered by parlia- 
ment as a preparatory ſtep to a clear inveſtigation, of 
| by 5 the 


LEY 
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the ſubject, and to be hoped that as far as human prudence | 
extends, ſuch a further regulation will be built on it, as 
Thall aQually preſerve many hundred lives annually. 
The propoſal I now make, is formed on the principle 
of making a proper uſe of the Orphan, no longer Found- 
ling Hoſpital. For whether from cloſe and unhealthy 
ſituations for children; from evil cuſtoms, which men 
are ſo ſubject to ſubmit to; from falſe parſimony, and 
great relaxation of diſcipline, to which parochial officers 
have been led by the example of their predeceſſors; 
from their having the mixed charge of adults as well as 
infants; or other cauſes, joined to the conſtant annual 
change of men in office, and oftentimes of meaſures, 
you and all the world 1 that a | great devaſtation 
of infant life hath enſued. 
The Hoſpital, in its fir/? efforts, ſhould have been ap- 
: propriated to this very purpoſe and no other. As it was, 
for 15 years it produced but little good, becauſe it was 
on ſo contracted a ſcale, In the ſecond trial, for near four 
years it generated many evils, becauſe it received infants 
indiſcriminately. The true medium and real proper uſe 
of the inſtitution being now apparent, with regard to the 
infant poor in queſtion, if a trial ſhould be made, though 
it were with the pariſhes only, where moſt children die, 
it could not fail of accompliſhing the end in view. 
There is much reaſon to complain of the neglect of 
marriage, but this moſt evidently depends on individuals, 
' whilſt the children of the public, which theſe in queſtion 
may with the greateſt propriety be deemed, are in the 
public hands, agreeable to the rules of pariſhes, and without 
e the 
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the leaſt violation of the rights of parents. Beſides, 
theſe may at any time receive their children again, in 
caſe they are able to keep them, the ſame of the Hoſpi- 
tal as of the pariſhes. And if women come to lie-in, or 
with their own children at the breaſt, the pariſh will 
ſtil] be the proper place for their temporary relief. 


It is not leſs evident, that theſe cities take the lead 


with regard to all other places in the kingdom ; and, 
although we ſeem to be in the moſt diſtreſs here, the 
caſe is very bad in ſome other cities and towns. This 
doth not appear to be ſo much an age of population any 
where, but that it will be happy if we can recruit our 
loſſes in the two laſt wars, in few years. 
The parochial ſyſtem i is the public plan, ſo far as it is 
found to be good: but the preſent propoſal reſtrains no 
pariſh, it only means to preſerve children. It would be 
abſurd to ſuppoſe that the pariſhes may not agree, or 
contract with the Hoſpital, as they often do with private 


3 perſons, to take charge of their children. 


It is not to be conceived but that there will be a very 
ſtriking difference between pariſh. and pariſh : but ſup- 
poſing that we have a true account of the infant poor, 
the table of the rates of their mortality in 1765, which 
I ſend you, will convince you of the neceſſity of ſome 
remedy, on every motive that is politic or ſacred. And if 
the Hoſpital can, with any new powers, anſwer this pur- 
85 poſe, it is our intereſt to make uſe of it. 


J am yours, &c, J. H. 


B b Compuia- 


5 Computation of the Numbers which may probably be preſerved By 
the Ha opital, and a Table of Rates of en 


LETTER XVI. 


Ti is the chief part of wiſdom, when we cannot ac- 

compliſh a greater good, to be contented with a 
leſſer. The circumſtances of theſe cities being ſo ſingu- 
lar, we ought to wiſh that a more ample ſuccor was 
afforded our infant poor. What was, and continues to 
be, the meaning of the Hoſpital, may ſtill be carried into 
execution. But perhaps it may be proper, on this oc- 
caſion, to recommend the example of Solon to the Athe- 
nians, who ſays, „ he gave them not the beſt laws that 
could be given, but the beſt they were capable of re- 
ceiving.“ I dare ſay, when the pariſh officers are called 
upon, many will be candid in their accounts of things, ; 
and expreſs their real hopes and fears, The gentlemen now 
in office, as far as I know, may be as wiſe as ſerpents, 
and as innocent as doves ; but as they are not reſpon- 


5 ſible for their predeceſſors, neither can they anſwer for 


the good conduct of thoſe who may ſucceed them, 
N following computation is founded upon this 
leading ſecure principle, that if the pariſhes were to pay 
ſo much money, they would not fail to fend as many 
children as they have a title to ſend, as ſoon as the ſaid 
children came to hand: and conſequently ſuch a certain 
pumber would have the ſame fair chance of living as the 
Foyndingh and their own pariſh infants had, in 1756 ta 
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1759, when they ſent all, or the moſt part of *r th 
the Hoſ "Re at the public expence. f 


| Years, | 


Number of 
Children 


Amount at 77. 165.| 
ſent. 


£-+ 3 4. | : 


Computed Rate | 
Number [ee cent, 


Le preſerved. 


1767 | Boo | 540 674 | 4050, 0 


1769 | 2400 | 1430 | 595 |l0725 | o| 
1770 3200 | 1841 | 57% [13807 | 10 
11771 | 4000 | 2237 | 56 10777 | 10 | 
1772 4800 | 2626 | 544 19695 © 
11773 | $600 | 3009 | 533 [22567 | oO 
11774 | 6400 | 3387 | 52%. 25402 | 10 | 
1775 7200 | 3762 524 |28215 | 0 
| PVF. 


—_ — 


1600 999 | 62x | 7492 10 


0000000000 


15 off. | 4134 1 BE bs 31005 aL | 


— —_— 


| You will obſerve the price for nurſing is the ſame as 
hath been experienced by the Hoſpital to be barely ſuffi- 


cient to anſwer the neceſſary expetices, to do common 


| Juſtice to the children, viz. 91, 107. 
The computation is made on the bills of mortality on 
a medium from 1731 to 1761, computed on the whole 
mortality (4) at 25 per cent. to which is added 10 pet 
cent. more deaths on the remaining 600, ſo that in the 
firſt year 800 may be ſent, and only 540 are paid for. 
The 


Iſt year on doo in the fable atnount to 13 4050 
2d on 3900 received at the F. H. was = 30000 


3⁴ — 850 as ih the table, annually | — 10725 


zd on 3900 received at the F. H. 4000 
4th — - oo as in the table, antually — 1 3807 


Ah on 4900 received at the F. HI. | $0000 


(a) 


On the whole burials, it is 25 the firſt year, and 11 per cent. 


the ſecond year. On the burlals of infants only, ſet againſt the 
b Chriſto 


nings, under 2 years old, it will then be near 57 per cent, 


B b 2 To 
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To ſhew how much the above computation exceeds 
the real expence now "Ty en on poor in- 
fants: 

The 4th year, on the  rable is, — L. 1 3.807 10. 0 
But by the pariſh reg iflers, in 1765, (being 
the 4th year of the regiſter), it doth not 
appear that there hath been really ex- 
pended on the infant poor, contained 3 5 
the regiſter, full 4 A": 3000 © 0 

It is very apparent, that this remarkable difference in 
the charge, or expence, is the chief cauſe of the great 
devaſtation of human life in the perſons. of theſe in- 
fants. 

It was computed at the Hoſpital, that in cake & they had 
dente taking in children, the grants would have 
amounted to 100, oo l. per annum, and ſtopt at this 
| ſum; and conſidering how the proportion of mortality 
encreaſed on the number of 3909, year upon year, I ap- 
prehend it might have ſtopt at 109,000 l. It is very re- 
markable that this kind of miſery ſhould keep ſuch an 
equal pace as 3900 for near four ſueceſſive years. 

But the number of 800, received fairly and aboye- 
board, knowing whoſe and what children they are, I 
conſider, in regard to ſavings, as more than one fourth | 
part of 3900, taken blindly 9 | 
If the number of children claimed by parents and 
friends, after they are paſt the dangerous part of life, 
| ſhould be greater than under the ſecret reception ; the 
Hoſpital will have ſome ſavings, and be the better en- 


abled, on this account alſo, to exert itſelf, 10 put out 
VVV children, 
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children properly, and gt rpg. up the expence beyond 


the computation. 
If the children born within the bills of mortality, and 
drought to the pariſh officer, are leſs healthy than the 

generality of infants within the bills, more of them will 
of courſe die; ; but this will be ſeen by the event, 

That ſome are born of diſeaſed mothers, I grant; 3 
but, whilſt ſo little care is taken of theſe children, I 
cannot reſt any faith on ſuch reaſons, Having ſeen 
fully diſplayed all the miſery of theſe pariſhes when 

the ſame claſs of children were conveyed to Lamb's 
Conduit-fields. The leſs healthy children are, the more 
care is neceſſary, Therefore I cannot think it would be 
fair play to circumſcribe the Hoſpital, as if! it ſhould not 
rear more children in proportion, on a number of 800 
per annum, than it did before on a the number of 3900 
per annum. 
As the whole us will be town care, 2 greater 
proportion of them may die than if they were part coun- 
try children; with this advantage i in favor of the former, 
that there will be ſo much leſs danger in the ſmall jour- 
ney to the Hoſpital : and whether the ſaving at the age 
of ten years ſhall be found to be 42 or only 32 in 100, 
it will be ſo vaſt an encreaſe on the pariſh martality, as | 

you will ſee by my Letter V1. as muſt give the higheſt 
ſatisfaction to every well-wiſher to his country. 6a 

Though the whole number of 1841 children ſhould 
not be living at the end of 1770, as mentioned in the 
table, the computation ſtands on a a good foundation, there 
being 
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being no other proviſion than a fubpoſed pverplus for the 
following articles, viz. | 
1. Charge on the children who are > computed to die, 
and their burials, 
2. Allowance for the ſickneſs and burials of thoſe, 
who may die beyond the computation. | 
3. The chance of a greater proportion living on 800 
per annum, (received into the F oundling Hoſpital, 
knowing the objects), than on near 3900 per an- 
num, who were received by that Hoſpital indiſcri- 
minately. by 
4. The charge of proper prentice fees attending theſe 
OY, children, when they ſhall be uſhered into the world; 
and moreover that many cannot be Placed. out ſo 
early as the age of ten years. | 
3200 the 4th year, in the table 
are computed to produce — 1847, , or per cent. 375 
12,67 5 Ditto in the F. H. pre- 
Auced (as in page 27) — 5535, Ditto 1 2 45! 
_ Conſequently the difference is, - - Ditto - 14+ 
gooo the 1oth year, in the table ol 3 
are computed to produce — 41 34s Ditto - - - 512 
16,488, the whole number in the . Pe 
F. H. produced the 10th year 5459, tl 5 23 
Conſequently the difference is, - - Ditto - 182 
But taking the ſeveral charges and chances above 45 
ſeribed; conſidering alſo, that the grants made by Par- 
liament to the ſaid Hoſpital, of 77. 104. each child, are 


5 upon the number of children living at the beginning of 


the year, without any previous deductions ſor probable 
eee 2 


— 
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mortality; it ſeems as if the computation in the table, 
is the neareſt that can be well formed, to eſtabliſh on all 
ſides a proper, equitable, and ſecure plan. 

There is the more reaſon for this allowance of 187 
| per cent. as it appears that of 136 children received by 
the Hoſpital, knowing the objects, there is living after 
6 years, 63 per cent. (ſee page 27) whereas the 1841 
computed to be preſerved, is but 574 per cent. | 

After the firſt two or three years, we find the Found- 
lings live in as high a proportion as almoſt any other 
children; but the pariſh infant poor, in the hands of the 
officers, appear to moulder away ſo faſt, that of the year 
1762, in ſeveral of the regiſters they are near all dead, 
or delivered in 1765. Though 5 10 were received in July 
1762, under 12 months, we find but 30 only trans- 
ferred to 1765, and 10 of theſe are, if we may judge by 
the names, nurſed by the mothers; which 10, according 
to the act, ſhould not be entered in the regiſters. 
Ik the Hoſpital ſhould at any time appear to have an 

overplus of money, it may be accounted for, and the 
pariſhes excuſed paying for ſuch a time as ſuch overplus 
will allow of; ſo that in the iſſue the Hoſpital may re- 
ceive, upon the general account, no more than it pays; 
and an annual general account being given, the whole will 
appear, with the diſtinction of the number dead, and the 
number living, as belonging to each pariſh reſpeRiyely, 
; If the Governors of the Hoſpital were too narrowly 
circumſcribed, they would hardly attempt to carry the 
deſign into execution. — And if there ſhould be ſyſi- 
cient grounds for a reduction of the computation, it may 
be more caſily complied with, on the part of the Hoſpi- 
be A 4 
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tal, than an augmentation obtained of the pariſhes, — 
In the mean time the children {houſe on no account 
periſh for wart, 

It is reaforable to prefume, that the ee ſum 
of 31,0051. at the end of ten years, will fix a period to 
the proportion of the expence of 800 children annually, 
ſuppoſing an equal number of them may go off into the 
world, as others come on. But becauſe it is probable 
the Governors will be obliged to keep a conſiderable 
number of the children longer than ten years of age, the 
computation inthe table becomes fill the more reaſonable. 
Something muſt be left to time and experience. The 
pariſhes being obliged to take all the diſtreſſed, excluſive 
of theſe 800 infants under 4 years of age, will have op- 
portunities enough to make a full diſplay of their huma- 

nity, by virtue of the regiſters now exiſting, and be a 
check onthe Hoſpital, as the Hoſpital will be upon them. 
And if the infants ſucceed in this effort for life, the event 
may prove equally happy to the pariſhes, to the Hoſpital, 
to the children themfelves, and to the community in 
general whoſe happineſs is the only object in queſtion. 
Whatever ſome pariſhes may accompliſh in this great 
work of humanity, and whatever improvements they are 
capable of, yet on a comparifon of the ſavings by the 
Hoſpital, the difference hath hitherto been very firiking, 

Upon a ſurvey of this table, with an attentive eye, you 
will judge of this matter, 
The regiſters of the infant poor from July may 
to December 176 5, including the transfers 
from year to year give 6032, and exelulive of 
N 5 3 


LL 93 3 
From which deducting thole delivered to mothers 
and parens— —— — SPE LEE: 1 558 
Remainied in the hands of ths Wick — — 2414 
who are computed at $06 per ann. an hou rec 
Alive on the abſtract of the regiſters of 1765 — 690 
I have already remarked, that in order to render an 
aft complete with regard to the care of pariſh children, 
each pariſh reſpectively, within the bills of mortality, 
ſhould annually give to che company of pariſh clerks, 
a diſlin# account, according to a form preſcribed, of the 
following particulars, viz, The child's name—age 
when received under the care of the pariſh—when 
R. *prenticed out—for how long time—perſon' s name to 
whom prenticed — trade—place where Iliviog—what 
money given as an apprentice fee—If parents living, : 
their name, trade, and place—with whatever elſe may 
be material. This may be a means of accompliſhing 
2 work which the preſent regiſter leaves imperfect. It 
may alſo lay a foundation for a regular plan, in re- 
gard to this claſs of our fellow ſubjects in general. 
I ſhould alſo be glad it were ſeen, in good time, how 
many and which of the children bi ore do rely live 
to be placed out. 
| To prove more effe@tually how the great buſineſs 
of uſhering children into the offices of life, from the 
pariſhes, hath been conducted, and whether we are miſ- 
taken or not, a fair and honeſt account of any four 
years of children 'prenticed out, with the diſtinctions 
abovementioned, will mark out in legible characters, 
what the uſual fortune of theſe children is, with reſpect 
| C c to 
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to the lot aſſigned them in this capricious world, where 
they haye ſo often met with bad quarters. 

The children being no longer transferred, after 
they are paſt 4 years old, it is already ſomewhat difficult 
to diſcover if any children taken in their infancy, 
are preſerved in the officers hands: and whilſt we ſee ſo 
many die of 2 to 4 years old, beyond all common 
computation, we can never cſteem any of them the ſafer 
for being diſcontinued in the regiſter at 4 years old. 

I am, yours, &c. J. H. 


Computation for the Pariſh of St. hats Danes ; and further 
| Reaſons for their Concurrence in 1 humane Defign recommended. 


LETTER XLVII. 


ou have ſeen what the —_ expence will be 
| on 800 children, If your pariſh ſhould incline 

to ſhew that candor, zeal, and humanity which you 
wiſh to ſee, and ſhould ſend a quota of 32 children, 
or in the proportion of a leſſer number, to the Hoſ- 
pital, your account would ſtand thus: 


| |_ Children{Number Computed 135 
Vear. ſent. [paid for.] per cent. [Amount at 71. 105. 
| | i to hve, Le 4. 4. 
11 1767 32 | 22] 683 | 165] 040 
70 840 682 | | 300 | o|o 
1769 96 57 | 60 | 427 100 o 
11770 | 128] 74 58 | 555 | ofof 
17732 | 160] 890 56 | 667 | 10 | © | 
1772 192 | 105 54 | 787 | 10] of 
11773 | 224 | 120 | 532 900 O o 
189%4 [290 | x38. 153% #2012110 40.1. 
1775 288 150 52 1125 00 
[1770 | 320 165 1244) 1137 | 10 2 
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the eldeſt being reckoned ten years of age, and the 
youngeſt going on in twelve months. I ſuppoſe that thoſe 


who go off by death, and thoſe who come on the ſtage 


of life, by being placed out, will fix your expence, 
hat it ſhall not encreaſe above the 1137 J. tos. 


Thus you will have the pleaſure to ſee 165 children as 


if they were riſen from the grave but they will coſt 
the laſt year 11371. 105: and if ſuch an acquiſition of 
ſubjects continued on, it is eaſy to compute how much 
your pariſh and the community in general would be en- 
riched by your conduct. Nor is it juſt that you ſhould 
enjoy the comforts, much leſs the ſplendor of life, unleſs 


you ſupply your quota of working people committed to 
your charge in their infancy, If you ſuffer them to die, 
you commit injuſtice on other pariſhes ; you require them 
to ſupply your defects, and by confounding the Wau 


of things, bring on poverty and diſtreſs. 


It is neceſſary however to add, that if the legiſlature 
require the pariſhes under any modification, to ſend their 
children to the Hoſpital, it muſt be with the exception 
of thoſe who are properly cheriſhed at the mothers 


breaſt, with or without allowance from the pariſh, i. e. 
that the infant ſhall have all the fair play which the 
order of nature gives. In this caſe alſo, there will be a 
great latitude left for the diſplay of your humanity, that 


like good officers, good pariſhioners, good ſubjects, and 


good chriſtians, you may contribute your quota to the 


common ſtock ; diſcharge one of the moſt eſſential duties 
which the Author of Nature requires at your hands, and 


Execute your truſt with great credit and little trouble. 


Cc 2 Think 


” 
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Think ſeriouly, can your pariſh employ the higheſt 
accumulated expence of this table, better than by avow- 
ing before God and man, that you have, human frailty 
excepted, done the 5% you could do; and that ac- 
cordingly at the end af 10 years you had 150 or 160 
children living. Would the pariſhioners who pay their 
money, complain to parliament, or the quarter ſeſſions, 
that you had run them up to tbe expence of 1137 l. 105. 
for keeping ſo many children alive to the tenth, who be- 
fore uſed to die within che ff or ſecond year? 

The two great objects are the coſt, and the manage- 
ment; one will naturally follow the other, for if a good 

price is paid, good ſervice will be naturally ſought for 
and expected.z and if good ſervice is done, it muſt be 
paid for. 

It may be fairly nll that one third, ic not one 
half of the genuine dependants on pariſh rates within 
the bills of mortality, and nearly over the whole king- 
dom, are of the claſs of mankind under ſeven years of 
age : I fay genuine dependants, becauſe too many ſubſiſt 
by theſe rates for whom labor ſhould be provided, that 
they may furniſh themſelves with bread, If we mean to 
preſerve the infant poor, we can hardly appropriate to 
their ſervice a leſs ſum than ane quarter, if not one third 
part of the pariſh rates, and particularly within the bills 
of mortality, viz. of the 120,0001. be it more or leſs, 
levied annually therein. I mean that it will amount 
to one Fourth or one third part, if the children of the 
firſt year arrive at ten years of age, in the manner com- 


puted, 
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puted, ſo as to enable the Hoſpital, 0 or the Pariſh if it 
preſerves them, to begin to uſher them into the world. 
It is an arduous taſk to enter into all the receſſes of 
miſery, or adapt every means proper to the relief of it. 
What a curious account It would make, were it exactly ” 
ſtated how much, or rather how little, has been expended on 
each life, upon infants barn in the workhouſes or in 
pariſh houſes, or brought into them, under 2 years old: 
how many have been reared from infancy: what hath 
been expended on ſuch children till placed out, Ke. 
This might open the ſcene ſtill wider, and ſhew what 
little attention has been paid to the growing generation 
of laboring poor, dependant on the public, in this ſeat 
of opulency. 

Upon examining the regiſters, how ſhort a time the 
dead were alive ; how many were in the hands of the 
mothers z ; how long theſe were in the workhoule ; ; and 
for how few any pay whatſoeyer has been given for 
nurſing, it doth not appear to me that the whole charge 
in 1765 (notwithſtanding a few pariſhes have done their 
duty) comes to 30001. on. 1795 children under ſour 
years of age, though the year 1765 comprehends alſo 
the remains of 1762, 1763, and 1764. n 

There is a ſum of 10611. 198. 6 d. received with 
152 illegitimate children, which amounts to near 71 
' which is ſo inadequate as not to be equal to a ſingle year's 
expence: and how much of this has been appropriated 
to the preſervation of infants, is a farther queſtion. 

An obligation to pay 5 or 101. for a lawleſs amour, 
will not reſtrain the libertine part, even of the lower 

4 _ claſſes 
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claſſes of the people; and I hd if it ever brings about 
a marriage, in theſe cities. With reſpect to the chil- 
dren themſelves, it might be more happy if no money was 
taken, unleſs it be truly and fully paid into the hands 
of the treaſurer of the pariſh, for the uſe of the pariſh. 
And what think you of a caſe wherein a bond of 301. 
given under condition to find a child 3s. a week, in the 
mother's hands, was compounded for 111. 5s. with a 
view to bring the child to the workhouſe ? If pariſh offi- 
cers force a mother to bring a child where they think 
it will die, and by the acceptance of ſo ſmall a ſum, 
have computed on its death, or on practiſing a groſs im- 
poſition on the pariſh, by miſapplying the money re- 
ceived, whilſt the child was kept at the pariſh charge; 
the plaineſt conſtruction of the fact, in the eye of the law, 
is, that they made it an object of intereſt that the child 
ſhould die. What is this, in an inſtance of a ſimilar na- 
ture towards adults? I hope, in God, we ſhall all ac- 
quieſce i in the leaſt reaſonable propoſal rather thay 80 on in 
this ſhameful manner. 

However prudent it may be for the pariſh officers to 
get as much money as they can, without diſtreſſing the | 
party beyond meaſure, we muſt not wonder at the anec- 
dote abovementioned, when it is known that ſome 
pariſh officers, IJ hope the number is ſmall, have even 
ſolicited for baſtard children, not of their pariſh, to be 
placed in their hands, for the ſake of 101. given with 
them, well knowing they would not, I muſt not ſay they 
SHOULD not live to create an expence of 51, 5 
Jam, yours, dc. J. H. 

The 
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The Defgn of a regular and — Plan of nurſing the Chit 
dren of the Poor in theſe Cities, | 


LETTER XLVIIL 


IO redeem the reputation of pariſh offices, and 
give nurſes an impreſſion of a real intention to pre- 
ſerve children, it was hoped, the column in the re- 
giſter, Bounties paid to nurſes as an encouragement to take 
all poſſible care of the children,” would have produced ſome 
effect. It was intended to be of the nature of a pre- 
| mium, that nurſes might ſuppoſe you meant that chil- 
dren ſhould live, and not that they ſhould die. This 
would indeed make it their intergſ to preſerve them, as 
you think it is, eſpecially if a woman ſhould not only 
| loſe her premium, but alſo her wages for nurſing any 
other child, after two or three children had died in her 
hands. If, under ſuch circumſtances, good pay was given 
to women of good fame, living in proper places, we 
ſhould ſoon ſee a new ſcene. But ftill I adhere to the 
opinion of the neceſſity of country nurſing. 
I would add moreover that a nurſe ſhould be accountable for 
the child's clothes, that no motive of intereſt might ariſe from 
| bence for the child to die. How far this circumſtance may 


haue operated, I cannot ſay; but it was a wiſe regula- 


tion of the Hoſpital to make the nurſes accountable | 
for the clothes, were it only for this reaſon. 


If more money is required than is at preſent expended, 
and no 0 part of the preſent pariſh rates faved, one of theſe 
ttshings 
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things muſt follow, either an additional aſſeſſment muſt 
be made; adults, who can work, mult be put on ſhorter 
allowance, and obliged more generally to labor; 3 or both 
of theſe things mult be done. 
I mean to reaſon upon principles of the ftriceſt equi- 
ty, and therefore think, it ought to be maturely conſi- 
dered what pariſhes may be united, with reſpe& to. the 
poor, ſo as to take off the weight where it cannot be 
borne, if any ſuch pariſhes there bs and me it where 
it can. 

If due care was taken, I allo . ar thas 
many parents wha now retain infants for fear they ſhould periſh, 
as in a flaughterhouſe; would then part with them and, if 
experience proves that they die in #heir hands by penury, 
s it not right that ſuch ſhould part with them ? If there 

was a proper enquiry made, with due exertion of pa- 
rochial authority, and a humane expenditure of the ne- 
_ eeflary ſums, the whole truth would appear; the mor- 
tality would decreaſe ſenſibly ; the baptiſms would en- 
creaſe ; the poor would have leſs horror on their minds 
in regard to the common effects of wedlock, and con- 
ſequently they would more generally marry. 


I compute on a fair experimental tryal. You can tell at 
what a ſmall expenee the bu/ineſs may be done, upon con- 
dition that the children in queſtion drop off, with lives 


of 30 or 40 days: — but for Gods fake, Sir, let us not 


o on any . at this deadly rate. 
| 1 am, youre, &e. 1 H. 


Rates 
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LETTER XLIX, 


. 4 difficulties may acl upon the * of FA : 
4 regiſters, which may perplex the curſory examiner, 
before I conclude, I think it neceſſary to mention ſuch 
_ particulars ag appear to be material. \ 

In the general view of the abſtract of 1765, it may 
be obſerved, that there were nurſed i in W and 
parih boyſe and dead, , OE 1 


} 4.84. per cent. 
By mothers = 7 oe 613 - 250 = 40F 


By nurſes — — — — 1138 - 336 29% 
This doth not turn again/? mothers being truſted with 
their own children, nor for other perſons nurſing them; 
47o of the above were di iſcharged, which much encreaſes the 
.rate of mortality on the remainder. But the 405 per cent. 
from the birth and under 12 months old, is a ſmaller 
number then 295 per cent. of 1 to 4 years, The com- 
mon rate by the bills of mortality i is 49 per cent, under 
2 years, and but 112 between 2 and 53 conſequently 
we muſt conclude, that the mothers ſuckling their own, | 
Infants, and only 405 per cent, dying under 12 months 
old, is ſo much in favor of theſe mothers, not againſt them. 3 
Yet if they bury 404 per cent, in a workhouſe in ſo 
ſhort a time, it may be deemed ſuch a proof againſt work- 
Houſes as corroborates the doctrine of the pernicious 
effects of them to infants; and tesch us to ſhun ſuch 
places as much as poffible, 


be: In 


ſhort a time children live in the workhouſes, and out of 
them. The living, under this age, appear as it were with 
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In a farther view of the number of theſe children 
who were under 12 months old, 
more juſt idea of the mortality, we are to examine how 


their aaa ſheets in their hands. 


Of 99s under 12 months old, 1 find the account 


ſtands thus: 


Under 3 months odd — 
6 Dittos—— 
"SO ay 6 Set c | 


9 Dittos — — 


12 Dittos — —_ 


Dead — = of 
Delivered and diſcharged = 
to fathers, mothers, and = 
friends — — — | 
Sent into the country to T 
nurſe — — — 


Alive! in town of + one years g 


Audi — — — 


Thus we © fee the different rates per cent. at theſe dif. 
ferent ages and diſtinctions; what proportions were 
diſcharged and what ſent into the country. The latter 
being only 14 in 100, on theſe of 12 months and under, 
is one of the great evils complained of. We alſo ſee 
that there were living in town but 183 per cent. on the 

whole number received of theſe 22 in the courſe of one 


year. 


186 — 18x 


1 


25 


whereby to form the 
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The pariſhes which ſent children into the country, 
to be nurſed, =—_.:; 


; | | ; * ; * 


p 1 HRT _ ef 
to the | Re- Under [alive un- cent. 2- | Rate 
country [main twelve | der 12 [live un- | wee 
its nurſe.ſalive. months. months.] der 12 | nurſing. 
| bes months. 41 
St. Ann Sho 111 7 [4 60 [28 3d 
A. Highgate 7, St. MichaePs | „„ | 
Berks 1, Fulbam 25 $i 9 355700051059 Lanai; * 
Whetſtone 1. RT | 1 


Pariſhes. 


- 
2 


— ' F | 38. cloath - 
St. George iind er | Phy.” EE OE 7 incldd. 
Rte: 2 1 35 230 2211 [ 50 fe 

. 


ames Weſtminſter | 11} 24 41 | 28 [25 28. 6d, 
Batterſea, Lambeth, Wu” | RIAL EE I 4 | : | . 5 and 38, 
Hing ton. , | 5 | 1 e 3 5 
St. John the Evangeliſt 1 
and St. Margaret c | 


15 10 5 2 8 40 * 6d. 


St. e ge | Al 2 HO B 
the Martyr above Bars) 8] % 7] 4] 57 |as. 6d 
| Chichy wt Finchley 1 | { | 5 7 5 1 | 
St. Martin in the Fields 40 | 271 26] 21 8041p: exclu-- 
Chiefly in Batterſea, Teddingu _ „„ five of | 
ton, Hammerſmith, Chelſea, | | | , br no! cloathing, 
Brook-green, and Deptford.\ | E 3 = x 
St. Paul Co vent-Garden.} 6] 44 51 31 604 — 
At Twickenham. | |_|. * HP PO: ew 
St, Bride Fleet-ſtreet. | 8] 7] i] 11100 — 
At Edmonton. There were | © N W (ELD 
10, of whom 2 diſcharged. . 
St. Botolph without Ald-] 3 i 
gate 31 — 1 —1 6635 — 
St. Botolph without Bi- 1 3 
ſhopſgate - - | 1 | I] — 1 — 1.100] — | 
St, Peter Cornhill (of 44 er een | 
ears). = ß „ 1004 — 
St. Mary Aldermary -} 1] — 1 —] 10} — 
St. Dionis e 9 iy ieee, | 
4 141 921. 76 | ET 5 = 
Of theſe, of were under 12 months, of ak 47 
remaining alive is per cent. alive near. — — 62 


$$ 
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65 were of 1 to 4 years old, of whom 45 re- b 
mained alive, or per „ Ro mn: 70 
Here the difference is ſo apparently it in favor of the 
country, as to admit of no compariſon, and ſhews the 
neceſſity of a | compulliye Jaw to voy and 3 — 
plan. 
The ſuperior mortality of ſome pariſhes compared 
with others, muſt chiefly depend on the good or bad 
choice of the places, and quality of the nurſes to whom 
children are ſent, and the price paid. N 
Many of the villages near town, as Lambeth, Bat- 
terſea, Chelſea, Iſlington, Bow, and ſuch like, here 
called the country, reſemble thefe cities ſo much in the 
air, cloſe rooms, and manners of the people, and 
in the women's knowletlge of the ordinary deſtiny 
of poor pariſh infants, that we cannot build on the 
foundation of ſuch country nurſing ; but it ſtill proves, 
beyond all the power of oratory, what plan ought to be 
purſued; and no mathematical demonſtration can be more 
_ convincing tp teſtify the neceſſity of ſending them into 
good hands in ſweet air, if we mean to prevent this 
carnage of our ſpecies, - 
It is moſt eyident from the conduct of ſuch pariſhes 
as are attentive tq their infant poor, upon the compa- 
_ rifon with others, that the evil ariſes either from ig- 
norance or falſe parſimony : "i 8 becauſe. the moſt 
common computed expence is not allowed, that ſuch 

a number of children are loſt to the community. 
The deeper we examine, the more we find what may 


be gone by the proper encquragement of nurſes in pro- 
„55 = 
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per places, St. Martin's in the Fields you ſee pays 35. 
a week, excluſive of cloathing, and has the command 
of ſober reputable women in the moſt healthy villages. 

This was the price paid originally by the Foundling 
Hoſpital, when full half their children were reared. 
This is deemed a low price in common life. This ap- 
pears to have been the computation for infants in 1686, 
when money was conſiderably of leſs value than at 
preſent, How life came to be chenprned away as it is, 
in the. perſons of theſe poor infants, is very hard to 
ſay, This however we may pronounce, that humanity 
and national prudence require that 38. ſhould be paid. 
"i find the deaths of children from ſix to ten years old, 
belonging to the orphan hoſpital, is nearly per cent. 32 

The common bills of mortality of theſe ages is 24. 

_ Chriſt Hoſpital children from even to fourteen, i is not 
per cent. per annum quite — — — — 1 
As to infants in workhouſes, there are ſo few who 
live to be ſeven, that I know not what the rate is. +. 
In Chriſt Hoſpital, I preſume the children have gene · 
rally had the ſmall- pox before they are brought thither; 
but the ample revenues which furniſh the means of a 
proper ſupport of theſe young perſons, as well as the 

excellent order and good management of that valuable 
4 and uſeful chriſtian inſtitution, contribute t to render the 
| danke ſo yery low, 

1 am, i, yours, &c. * H. 


Furt * 
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Further {+ ng on 11 1 Kate of On l 


LETTER 55 5 


IN my lat 1 . 3 006 childs 8 12 
months; and J find in the general abſtract of 1765, 
the children paſt 12 months old, are 800 the acct. 


of whom ſtands thus: . 


| | FF | | Dead per 
Age. Number. ed. | Dead. [Remain. cent. on 
be 800. 
12 year 221 [{— j 71 K — 87 | 
2 yon! 961) — Js 3 
3 years] 204 | | 204 | 58 — | 7 
4 bear 219 [— ] 22 (— | of 
= | 800 T 181 5 224. 


per week, though under 4 years old, 


ſtrouſly abſurd ! 


of 114. W ſtands thus: 


1 


The abſtract of this 


If we take it on the 415, it is near twice 225. 
In the joint pariſh of St. Audtew above Bains and: | 
St. George the Martyr, the price of 33. is paid for 
nurſing 33 children, but ſeveral are 


reduced to Is. 
which is mon- 
account, being 


| 


| 


TI THI 1h Le EDS —_ 
Iz 88 - Vu 5 > 2 do 2 > 5 
8 8 S 2 EE] 96 0.8 gs | « | =e 8 
2 8 1 © - 8 2 S 1 — v 8 S | 
© 5 8. | 28 | 
* 38 =| SQ w. 1. 2 12 
b ee 3 e ES ©_| 
I gol 78 64 241 9 1111 6 2 
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— 


—— — — at een —— — — Mc. ee] 
„ Or om | * | [ $3456; 
From 1 | nurſed in Days | Nurſed | Nurſed 
to 34 | workheuſes Dead. cz by nurſes Dead. in the 

| or.not appe life, Jin town. | boo A 
n old n of li N e N t 
| elſewhere, | | . 
DDD 


Here we fee of 24 of 1 to 34 years old, 17 
nurſed in the workhouſe, of whom are dead 10, 
or per Nen ren nee nee © © "7 


W 


Theſe did not live upon a medium above 32 
days, one excepted, who reached 4 months and 6 
days: and of the 7 00 2 had not been a 
month in the houſes — -_ r 5 
By the force of 25. or 28. 6d. a week in the. 9 
zurſes hands, even in town, there is dead but 1 in 4 
In regard to the children of this pariſh under 
rwelve months old: of 90 poor infants 78 are nurſed 
in the workbouſe, and of theſe are dead 6% or 
per . — 1 82 
and they lived upon a medium 24 days. and _ 
hours, with the exception of one, who lived 9 
months It days, 1 
At the ſame time, where there is the expence 
of 25. 23. 6d. or 35.4 week for nurſing, there a are | . 
dead upon 9, only 1, which! is per cent. — — — 112 I; 
if the above account be true, theſe are fortunate nurſes. 
Of children received in 1765 1 in the pariſh of St. Giles 
in the Fields, and St. George Bloomſbury, from the birth to : 
the fourth year of life, the medium of the lives of thoſe 
that ec is about 40 days—And even mothers who 


venture 
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venture to Ea children at their own breaſt, have but 
a bad chance of preſerving them.—I have traced. the 
remains of 1765 to = end of 1766, and I __ as 9 
lows : 
Born and received in rol - — — e 133 
Of whom diſcharged in 1765 after a reſidenee „ 
under the officers of about a manth — 34 
Ditto in 1766. —. „ — 1 
on bib pn. 
. n ; 

Dead in a * A life of about-# month | '$2 © 
Dead in 26 —— „ cit bt 
Living in the workhouſe i in 1966. — = „ 
In the mothers hands, for which ſhe is paid 

Is. 6d. per week wo ED 11: 
and theſe 6 children living being 82 per cent, on 70, 
were received paſt the dangerous part of life, VIZ. I was 
of 2 years 7 months old, 1 of 2 years, 1 of 1 year, 1 of | 
8 months, 1 of 6 months : and one was born in 1765, 
and alive the end of 1766! This fortunate child being 
named Mary Flood, makes me think of the Antedilu- 
vians: ſhe ſcems either to have been a great favorite 
in the workhouſe, or to enjoy a ſtamina beyond com- 
mon mortals ſince the deluge. 
In retroſpecting the regiſter of the ſaws pariſh of 
| 1702, I find the number in that year was 94, of whom 
45 were of the following ages, viz. of 1 year old 11, 
of 2 years 15, of 3 years 19, in all 45, being ſome time 


after the dangerous part of life ; and theſe are diſpoſed of 
as follows: 


„„ 


Remain — N — be — 


Bir 
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Diſcharged. | Dead, Remain. 
wn 1762 13 14 — 
V 8 
1764 not transferred as over age. - 

1765 4 alive 2 


fo that, as far. as appears, here are only 2 children alive 
in the hands of the officers, and 6 that we know no- 
thing of. 

In regard to thoſe under 12 months old of 1762, being 
49, they are 30 under 2 months old, 16 under 5 months, 
and 3-under 11 months; it can hardly be imagined 
that thele have better fortune, on the contrary v we ſee 

Dead. Diſcharged. Alive. 


: In 1762 „ P- 0 . 
1763 5 „„ 
A i en 
| 1765 2 — 8 


| ſo that, in this account we find alive in the offers hands 
only one child from 1762 to 1766. 

The ſame appears of ſeveral pariſhes, with regard to 
near their whole number of children, thoſe which are 
over age for the regiſters, being dropt: whence it is 


evident that to inveſtigate the object fully, the regiſters our 
be continued on till the child 3 is Placed out, 


E e Pariſhes 


— 

ID 
= 
O 

— 


— 7 


—— 3 


—— 


1 n el n 

WEE 2 2 8 5 5 8 8 

Pariſhes. 3 8 2 132 HE 5 E 

| 82 5 833883322 5 
e 58 |= 

St, Botol ph Ald gate, Midd. 8 1-6 | gn} — -. 

St. Botolph n Aldg.] 13 88 134 - 
St. Ann Middleſex - - | 2 s| 24 2 — 
St. Leonard Shoreditch = 1 10 10 | 1151 22 |— 

St. John Wapping - - | 5 | 752 —=|s 
St. Saviour Southwark - | 6 10 | 3112 x | 

St. Giles without Crippleg.] 5 15 5] 6] 9g |— 
St. Dunſtan Stepney -. | 1 533 —lx 

| Saffron Hill St. Andrew -| g | 12| 7 4 |— 

Chriſt Church Spitalfields | 6 | 16] 2 10 10 

St. George We. Southw.[ 15 | 9 10124 2— 
„ 114 52186 50 6 


Here we ſee of 194 children 114 of 1 to 4 years old; and 


80 (all received in 1762) under 12 months old, whichcould 


not poſſibly be 4 years old in the beginning of 1765; 


but the only ones of the whole living, to be transferred - 


to 1765, are 5 belonging to St. John Wapping, and 1 to : 


St. Dunſtan Stepney. 
men, taken as they come to hand. 
As to the 50 children not transferred, as being over 


4 ſend you theſe few as a ſpeci- 


age, we know nothing further of them: about 25 were 


near 2 years, and 25 about 3 years old, when they were 


| firſt entered upon the regiſter, and conſequently very 


| few, if any of them, ſhould be dead at this time; but 
what their fortune really is, I cannot tell you. 


J. H. 


I am yours, &c. 


An 
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Ar Account of ſeveral Parts of this Kingdom , which have been 
' found to be the leaſt, and others the moſt fortunate in the Pre 
ſevalien of J. Neuer , ont fo nurſe b the wy 


LETTER Lt, 


| HE ſubject ballad us is ſo important, ki 
ſo vaſt a variety of different views, and furniſhes 
ſuch ſtrong foundations whereon to build the moſt ſub- 
ſtantial reaſonings, it is difficult to find where to fix 
a period—I have before had occaſion to mention that 
the villages of Lambeth, Chelſea and Batterſea, do not 
appear to be eligible to ſend infants to nurſe, more than 
Llington on the north ſide of theſe cities. So far is appa- 
rent from the regiſters, granting theſe places to be far 
0 prefe: able to workhouſes. | 
Upon a critical inſpection, I find the following places 
have proved the moſt mortal to the children of the He. 
pital; tho! it muſt be remembered that the Governors 
choſe the neareſt places for the weakeſt children when 
there was time to make diſtinctions, and not the beſt 
- nurſes, which could be wiſhed for, to be procured in ſuch 
neighborhoods. In regard to the following nurſeries, 
being all of children of the ſame ages received and ſent 


out in the courſe of about 5 years, by che Hein, 
the 2 ſtands thus: 


Do 2: County. 


[ Lo 


| | Number of Number Dead 
| County. | Nuthiry: children | dead, | per 

1 | Oey ſent. | cent. 6 

| © Kent. Charlton. 108 73 | 67x 

| Middleſex. Edmonton (a). | 157 | 136 | 862] 
1 Kenſington. 72 58 802 

| [Knightsbridge. | 30 | 2583 
4 | Istoke Newingtonſj 24 | 18 | 75 

| I Bow. | 150 | 130 | 865 

| __ [Finehly. JC 
'f Surry. [Camberwell. 74 ñ 60 8 
EE: Lo a... 4m 1 


Hence it appears that out of 692 children ſent to the 
above places, in the courſe of five years, 559 died, 
which is per cent. on a medium —— — 805. 
The next greateſt mortality is in capital towns, or 
in the neighborhood of them, tho! far a of the vil- 


8 lages about London, VIZ, 


238 of Number ad | 


a 


: [Nate in children | dead, | per 
towns. [| ent. | cent. 
Newbury. | 308 179 | 58 | 
Reading, 1 147 87 59 
St. Albans. 105 | 55 | 524] 
Barnet, 204 1 104 4 51-4. 
| Darking. 493 | 315 | "OF 
1 arnham. 325 | I77 | 542 
3 5 | 1582 | 917 | 


Which upon the whole is per. cent. but — — 58 
Happy! it was, in ſuch a multitude of children, to find. 
ſuch 


(a) St. Brides preſerved her children in 1765 at Edmonton 5 
but it mult be noted that they were chiefly of 2 to 4 years of age. 


L 2g J 
ſuch nurſeries and perfags who would take. care of fs 
many as were crowded on the hoſpital. 

The next degree of mortality was where children 
have been ſent to conſiderable diſtances, viz. Of 390 
conveyed into Staffordſhire, under the moſt reſpectable 
perſons as inſpectors, 196 only have died in about 5 
years, which is per cent, — — — — — Fox 
The places where the leaft mortality of the hoſpital 
children has prevailed i is in ſmall * about 40 miles 
round Inden, viz. 


4 * [Number of Number Dead 
| County. j6 Nurſery. 


children | dead. | per 
| | | fent. - | cent. 
Bedford - Eaton „ 24 Gd i | 


[Berks - [Barkham - - | 32 | 13 405 

dee -| By | 33. $8 
e ian 25 200 1.48 168 | 
[Eſſex = * «> 170 | 84 49 


—_ 


5 


Hants + * Odeham 


Herts :;JLilly '- . E 1 NT 
Py Hithin © 4 22 { #5 | 35+ | 
[Kent - ham - - | qa „ 40 
| Leybourn _ 1 46 1 $3.:.4 $0.1. 
1 [Weſt Peckham 03 1-20 | 47 | 
Surry - [Cobam— - 100 [ 41 | 41 


Guilford „ 180 95 527 | : 


Pee 74 38 374 
1 Leatherhead - | 134 2 ay 


1 | 631 12 | 
682 on 1631, is per 8 . 41 

After making ſome enquiry among my friends and 
correſpondents in the country, one may judge how the 
general mortality of children under 5 years of age, in the 


Bog 


| king- 
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kingdom bears to the baptiſms, and the following ac- 
| count will afford you ſome ſatisfaction on this head. 


3 


. . «| 2 
1 | f | s 15 = | 92 
Time inclu. Place. 38 [a8 
e, < 4s [25 [El eh] 
t | 15 8 5 2 E KY 
ö 2 5 . [E| 52] 
1756to 1765 Hitchin - - | 682163 2040200 50 | 
1754 to1765 | Newbury - -<| 781165" 229117] 714 | 
1761 0 1765 St. Albans — +1 407 33 5610 714 [ 
E 1755 to 1765 Hatfeld - - | 352132 108110 69+ 
1756to 1765 | Colcheſter - -| 261 26 90 9 654 | 
1760 to 1765 Guilford — 21 10417 32} 5 694 E 
1744t01749,| Speen - - 230380 671114 91 | 
; [1740t01765 Swakely - 125 6 301 2 76 
$1756to1755| Chertſey - - | -g8]80| 17477 784 
1950to 1960 Monk Sherburnj 100/100 15] 2] 86 | 
T1751to1765 | Burfeld - - | 314/21] 580 4 844 
| 10 years. | Shelly - - -| 223 2] '2|—|qg1i kt 
1756to 1765 | Darking - - | 61961] 125]12| 80 | 
(1761 to 1765 | Dilroon % - | 150]30] 4810 70 
[175Þt02905 Abſhare - 198019 2:| 2 883 | 
17560 1765 Frant near Tun-| | 1 
bridge -| 111110} 21] 2| 812 [ 
1763 to 1765 Hanworth (4) | 2of 5} 5 1] 75 
176Gin g mon. | Woodford - 24 —] 8.— 602 
| | 150i wi | 


1296 burials on 5095 Guriflenings, are on a medium, 
per cents dehd © ©} en, ne nt ee es.” 235 


Conſequently living per cent, — — — 741 
Whereas we {ind in the bills of mortality in 1765, 
9948 burials, of the 5th year, on 16374 chriſten- 

ings, which is per cent, — — 5 602 = 
Conſequently living per cent. oni — — 397 
wg 1 And 


(a) In als 22 on of the Small-Pox, whereas the uſual 
deaths by this diſtemper is but 6. 


(5) 2 more were buried but they were ſent from London. 


* 
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And the difference between 741 and 394 is — 38 
Wbence it follows, that if we mean to preſerve the 
growing generation of working poor, we muſt ſend 
them, whenever we can do it without violence on the 
rights of parents, to places where they have ſo much a 
fairer chance of life. Some are the children of the public, 


 _ and ſomeparents may be eaſily perſuaded that it is better 


their children ſhould live than die; and tho' it cannot be 
expected the children removed from place to place, can 
live in the ſame proportion as others, native to the ſpot, 
moſt probably in the mothers hands, yet we ſee by the 
account of the Heſpital, that in ſpite of the migrations | 
of theſe poor infants, wholeſoine places will preſerve 


alive 744 per cent. to 5 years old, inſtead of 392 per 
cent. on the common bills of mortality. 


Upon the whole number in the bills, 24 die to 16 born: : 
and the evil is not much leſs in other great towns where 
no remedy is ſought for. I preſume there are many 
more people married at Newcaſtle, in proportion to the 
number of inhabitants, than in London, but from liy- 
ing more cloſe, and in no leſs ſulphurious ſmell of 
cCoals, their infants die in greater proportions, and con- 
5 ſequently the whole number looks formidable. 
In Newcaſtle in 1763 to 1765 incluſive, chriſtened. 2200 5 
Buried 2205, with the addition of 350 per ann. 

reckoned to be buried on the ballaſt hills, &c. 55 
_ Conſequently there are more burials than births 1055 
which brings it near equal to theſe cities of 2 born and 
and 3 buried. In places leſs populous, partaking more 

5 TH 
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of the nature of villages, tho' a traffic is carried on, the 
_cale is very different. 


\- 181 {|45 | 
IHHESHES 

8 3 * | 2 317 | 

In Yately in 1750 to 1760. . 28} 15814 497 1 
In Maid eas A bor 1765.1412[137] 396 1132 4 37 


If you examine. the villages round Maidſtone, wi 
will find an amazing difference, vi. ö 


8 14 1 Medi- IMedi- 15 5 
| Time. is ES Obr. — Burials — Encreaſe| 
| 3 e ſenings. per per per cent. 
; 2 | ann. | ann. | 
1763to1765}Looſe - - 40 | 13 29 27% 
IWeſt Farleigh| 16 | 5 br 2 : a4 
[Eaſt Farleigh | 53 | 18 | 29 | 10 | 45x 
[Baring - 22 717 6224 
Otham © uh VR 
Great Chaſt 47 16 32 | 11 
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„ 1 
which upon a medium, being 69 gained on 198, is 342 
per cent. 

Another village, Bearſtead, in the ſame time, proba- 
bly by the Small-Pox, buried 54, when only 34 where 
chriſtened. 

This encreaſe abovementioned: may ſerve to 3 us in 
hopes of exiſtence, if we take care to lend ſuccor where 
there is great need of it.— This alſo correſponds with 
what an ingenious gentleman declared before an auguſt 
aſſembly, viz. That from a careful examination of the 


+ - regiſters 
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regiſters of nineteen country villages in ſeven diſtant and 
different counties, for ten years, it was found that the 
proportion of deaths of children under two years old, did 
not amount per cent, to quite — — — 13 
And in the great pariſhes of St. MichaeP's, Coventry, 
and St. Philip? s, Bermingham, which are e manufaQuring 
towns, the proportion did not exceed — — — 25g 
T have lately been informed of a pariſh which affords 

a a ſtrong proof how much life depends on thoſe habits 
1 are moſt neglected | in theſe cities. 


STryaxAGE, in Hertfordſhire. | 


42 Bead JTotal) © 
| Years. Bap. of the | dead [Mar- 
| [tized. [baptized ſin theſriages s 
to Jan. | year. | 
] 1767. 


— 


17747 53 19 27 


3 
1748 | 39 | 27 27 3. 
1749 [43 | 16 46 2 
1750 41 6 46 5 
VVT 
175249 9 | 41 | 10] 
4:2754 1 57;1-:30- 486.1 - 5 
] 1755 [48] 6:] 281-7] 
| 1756 | 39 | 3 | 25170] 
4 8 — "yy Few 133 6 | 22. 7 


Upon this view here i is a. Hin of 108 on 444. which 
is per cent. — — — — — — 24 


And alſo as many marriages as are near equa the gain, 
being 102 perſons married. 


As to the children, only 113 on 444 are und 6. as 


appears by the regiſter; and though in the courſe of ro 


to 20 years, ſome may have left the pariſh and be dead, 
F 1 8 R 
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it may be preſumed they were 12 to 15 ; yeats. old > 
fore they leſt it. 


The following 10 years are equally valuable. 
ws Fes i= to] Total Gained 
Bap- end of 


r 


I Years. dead in [more bap- Mar- = 
4 _ ized. [the year. | the pa- tized thanjriages| 
2 riſh. buried. 


1757 47 l 5 "oY R 
Firn | 36, } 8+ 1:97 
NE AS GE ak a wa on i © | > mn 
1760 36] 6 | 6 | —| 64 
"4. 1702;]1 49 ]- 10,1 29-1: 20. m4 


420 | 74 | 324 | 92 | o8 | 
Here we ſce 74 dead, but 19 of them in the years 
1757 to 1760 were foundlings, ſo that there are 
but 55 dead from 1757 to ON. which on a 
medium per cent. is only — — — — 13 


whereas in the bills of mortality it is near — 50 
In the year 1765 as above, only 4 on 34, or per cent. 115 

and in 176b but 1 on 44, or per cent. — — 27. 
At the ſame time we find, on the whole number, 99 

on 420, i. e. more born than ann., which i is 

a gain per cent. of — — — — — — 2 
In the bills of mortality the loſt is — — 

ſo that the difference is — — 1 502 

You will obſerve that in 1765 there were but 18. bu- 
rials, being the feweſt for forty years paſt. 
In reſpect to the marriages, whence the great ad- 


vantage. ſprings, here are 98 pairs, or 196 ſingle 


per- 
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perſons married, not on the gain, for it is but gg; 
but 98 marriages, which reckoned on the 420 
born, is per cent, — '— — — — 23 
This encreaſe of marriages, Dory 1744 to 1766, is 
imputed to the good effects of the marriage act; for + 
where people are ſoberly inclined, it certainly operates 
| happily by young women being given to young men, 
who will take care of them for life, and not merely 
for the charms of a red coat or a brown one; and as 
it is conformable ta our antient laws, it is a proper 
guard of parental authority, on which the well. being of 
a ſtate depends. 

Stevenage doth not enjoy any benen men of 
ſoil, air, or water; and as it is a great thoroughfare to 
the north, the inhabitants cannot be ſuppoſed more pure : 
and ſimple in their lives, more cleanly, tender, ſober, or 

| induſtrious in their manners, than the neighboring vil- 
lages ; and moſt of the women drink tea, tho' they pro- 
bably ſuifer for want of neceſſaries. They conſiſt of low 
mechanics, artiſans, and three in four are laborers, with 
a few principal farmers, The food of the poor is go bread, 
cheeſe, peaſe, and turnips in winter, with a little pork 
or other meat, when they can afford it: but from the 
high price of meat, it has not lately been within their 
reach. As to milk, they have hardly ſufficient for their 
uſe. The women are employed in ſpinning woel, hay- 
making, weeding corn, Picking ſtones in the fields for 
the turnpike- roads, waſhing, and ſuch laborious er | 
 —and they ſuckle their own children, | 4 ay” 

Almighty and moſt merciful Father of mankind, hs is 

man that thou haft ſuch "I unto him / By the farce ot, 
F f 2 mater- 
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maternal tenderneſs, though under the gripe of poverty, 
we ſee the nobleſt part of the creation preſerved its ap- 
pointed time; whilſt the pariſh officers in theſe cities 
commanding the purſes of the moſt wealthy part of 
| theſe kingdoms, yet alas, whilſt I am writing, I receive 
freſh indubitable teſtimony, incredible as it may appear, 
that of ſome thouſands of pariſh infants, born and received 

under 12 months old, into all the principal pariſhes, 
eleven children only have ſuryived to be *prenticed out, 
in a certain time: and of thoſe of 3 years old, when 
taken in, not thirty lived to be placed out; thoſe who 
ſurvived are from 6 to 13 when-taken in. Such are the 
effects of falſe parſimony, and want of juſtice, joined to the 
mothers departing from the paths of nature, and the 
vices which prevail here: but ſtill we may judge, by 
what has been done at the Orphan Hoſpital, what may 
be done hereafter for the pariſhes. In the mean time, it 
is much for the honor of the Reverend Mr, Cholwell, who 
2 bas had the care of Stevenage for many years, that the people 
are all nearly of one mind about religious worſhip. 


I am yours, &c. J. H. 


Some Head, if a Lazy for the better Breſervation of the Infant Poor; 
LETTER 1 
FE importance of the vitality of men, and the 
_ carnage which hath followed by the negle& of 
this claſs of infants, is a very intereſting conſidera- 
tion, No policy can warrant inhumanity z on the con- 
trary, you may diſcovev, that every infant preſerved, and 
prvperly educated, is ſo far ſecured from penury, and ſo 
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much the more valuable to the community. And in 
caſes wherein parents are really diſtreſſed, if a proviſion 
for the child be made, they will be the more enabled to 
work for themſelves ; and conſequently the pariſh rates 
will not be augmented by this means, but rather fewer 
beggars will {warm in our ſtreets. 

It being ſo very apparent that 1 in moſt of the ite 
of theſe cities, the mortality af ſuch infants is exceedingly | 
grievous, it follows that ſome remedy is abſo/utely necefary 3 
and what it ſhall be, is the grand queſtion before us. 
Happy that pariſh which will take the lead, before : any = 

coerſive power takes place, which they may be obliged | 
to comply with afterwards! _ 
Whatever infants may be ſent to the Hoſpital, the 
pariſh officer muſt convey them with due ſpeed and 
great care, either þy the hands of the perſous who ap- 
ply to them, or by truſty perſons whom they ſhall ap- 
point for that purpoſe; ; and theſe muſt carry with them 
| a writing or order for admittance into the Hoſpital. If 
the children are detained in the workhouſe to be poi- 
ſoned by noxious air, it will not wan to lend them dying 
to the Hoſpital. | 
To ſuppoſe that the officer will be ens to refuſe a 
child when brought to him, whether illegitimate, ca- 
ſual, or pariſhioner, on the preſumption that as every 
one he receives will have a fair chance of life, there- 
fore he muſt now be cautious how he embarks the pariſh 
in an expence this would imply a violation of all 
the rules of humanity, and a. defiance of all law; 3 and 
as ſuch conduct ſhould not paſs with impunity, it can 
hardly be magined it will happen hereaſter. | 


The 
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The more humane and; judicious the officer, the more 
ſpeedily he will convey a child to the Hoſpital. But as 
he is ſubje& to be impofed on, as well as to err in 
judgment, he may as readily ſubmit to be ſummoned 
before a juſtice of the peace, whenever he thinks it 
right and juſt to refuſe a child offered to him ; that he 
may give his reaſons for ſuch refuſal, and the validity 
of ſuch reaſons be fairly examined nts, ſtill having the | 
life of the child in view. 

Every parent or friend of a child will naturally ende- 
vor to obtain the advantage which the law propoſes. 
But where no parent nor friend appears on its behalf, 
and the officer wants ſenſe or virtue to accept of a child, 
or after accepting detains it, fo as to be infected by a 
workhouſe air, and it dies; tho' this will appear by the 
regiſtors, as already appointed by law, and by the inſpection 
which may be appointed, it will not N the child 
to life. 

As to the regi ifler already eſtabliſhed, it can hardly 
happen to be materially falſe, without a manifeſt inten- 
tion of injuring a child : whether there ſhould be any oath 
given or not, as to the truth of it, if we mean to have 
any account that is effectual to the end of knowing what 
is become of the children, they muſt be continued in 
the regiſter till delivered to 0 or frienda, dead, or 
placed out. | 

To prevent all acts of parochial 1 1 which have 
been ſometimes practiſed; and to guard a life where the 
officer may not be obliged, by any pariſh law now in 
being, to take a child, though in the atmoſt diſtreſs, s 

as 
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zs in ſome Caſes of illegitimacy, wherein the father hath 
abſconded, or wherein no legal title to pariſh aid can be 
proved, ſome clauſes might be provided in ſuch caſes. 
But let us by no means loſe the main object for fear of 
laſing it, or for any accidental abuſes which may be 
apprehended; . | 
The Hoſpital account may FR kept in marginal MIT 
lunns, with each pariſh diſtinct, according to 4 ſchedule 
to be annexed, viz. The date when received—the No.— 
the name—when the child was born or received—the re- 
puted or real age - when placed out in any nurſe's hands 
buy the Hoſpital-—her name and place of abode her 
weekly wages for nurſing under whoſe inſpection in 
the country the name of the parents, if legitimate 
their place of abode—if father or mother dead, or abſent. 
All which particulars being entered in a proper book, or 
| books, to be kept by the governors of the Hoſpital ; ſuch 
book or books, or true copies thereof, to be deemed 
good and legal evidence in courts of law and equity. 
The children to be maintained and educated, and 
placed out as apprentices, or otherwiſe diſpoſed of, in 
| ſuch manner as the Hoſpital ſhall direct; and be ſubject 
to ſuch rules, orders and regulations as the other children 
educated by the Hoſpital are ſubje& to. 
At the time of the apprenticeſhip, diſpoſal, « or death 
_— any child, a certificate thereof to be ſent to the pa- 
riſh officers of the pariſh to which ſuch child did belong, 
ſo that the parents may be informed thereof if required. | 
No legitimate or other child or children whatever, 
within the bills of mortality, to be delivered to the Go- 


ener 
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vernors of the Hoſpital, againſt the conſent of patents: 
but in caſes wherein the parents are not of ſufficient 
ability to maintain ſuch children, and will not deliver 
them up to be ſent to the ſaid Hoſpital, it may be lawful] 
for any one or more of his Majeſty's Juſtices of the 
Peace, who have authority to act in the reſpective pa- 
riſh to which ſuch children belong, to make ſuch order 
for a weekly allowance, for the relief of ſuch parents 
and children, as he ſhall judge neceſſary ;. and if in 
caſe any pariſh ſliall think themſelves aggrieved by any 
ſuch order, it may be lawful for ſuch pariſh to appeal to 
the next og whoſe . e may be 
final. | 
| The Gum ed to be RT for the. maintenance and 
education of ſuch pariſh children as ſhall be maintained 
| by the Hoſpital, to be paid by the pariſh officers of the 
pariſh to which the children belong, out of the poor's 
rates of ſuch pariſh, whether it be from the time of the 
| reception of each ſuch child, till the time of its death or 
_ diſcharge, or upon the general and more practicable plan 
which I have recommended to you. 
In caſe any ſum or ſums of money directed to be paid, 
ſhall not be paid to the perſon or perſons who are autho- 
riſed by the Hoſpital to receive the ſame; it may be 
lawful for any one of his Majeſty's Juſtices of the Peace 
for the county of Middleſex or Surry reſpeCtiyely, to 
ſummon the officer or officers who refuſe or negle& 
ſuch payment, and to order immediate payment to be 


. made of ſo much as ſhall appear to him to be due, to- 


gether with fuch reaſonable coſt and charges as the Hoſ- 
pital 
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pital may de put to, by reaſon of fuch refuſal « or ne- 
ga. 
Ws | after fuch order; he refuſes or negleRts to they 
the ſame, the ſum directed to be paid by it, ſhould be 
recovered by diſtreſs and ſale of the goods of the officer 
offending, together with the coſt of the diſtreſs. 
It will greatly facilitate the execution of any plan of 
this kind, to leave the number of pariſhes within the 
- walls of London to their own ſole direction: firſt, be- 
cauſe they are ſo numerous, and have ſo few children; 
and ſccondly, becauſe it may be more agreeable to the 
parties moſt intereſted, to be left to themſelves; their 
regiſters will ſtill ſtand in full force, and free for any in- 
ſpection. A third part of theſe patiſhes, in 1765, had 
no children, and in general they are farmed out. But 
can a maſter of a workhouſe in the country, or envi- 
tons of London, with many old and decrepid, lazy or 
worthleſs people about him, conſiſtently take the charge i 
of infants alſo ? And if he is to provide proper nurſes, 
why not the pariſh officers themſelves, who will pro- 
bably do it more effectually? 
The eyes of the world will hereafter be more open; 
and I hope what the hoſpital will perform, will give ſuch 
a ſanction to the deed, as that all the powers of darkneſs 
will not be able to prevail againſt it. 
Loet us ſuppoſe that after ſuch experience and fo many 
efforts not rightly digefted, every pariſb officer, every 
man, far from endevoring to litigate and obſtruct, as if 
the carnage of infants were a paſtime, will on the con- 
trary chearfully concur in promoting any reaſonable plan 5 
8 8 of 
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of this kind. Let us ſuppoſe that it will be ſo till we 
ſee the contrary. 

Thoſe pariſhes which have particular as in their 
favor, and deſire to retain the direction of their chil- 
dren, and give proof that they can and will take care 
of them, as they may plead a better title to the porwer 
and ability of doing it, they may be indulged the more: 
but alas ! it is not in the nature of things to be expected 
they will. either begin, or continue, to act the ſame 
tender part as the Governors of the Hoſpital have done: 
and to plead a particular right to do miſchief, and create 
to themſelves much trouble, can never avail them. 
Therefore, Sir, I hope they will ſwim with the tide, and 
with leading proſperous gale. 

When the nature of the grievance is remembered, 
being no leſs than lie and death, and that it hath 
long prevailed amongſt us : that pariſh officers are a 
fluctuating body, and that there is no ſecurity of their 
continuing ſteady in any purſuit : — that they may do 
right to-day, and wrong to-morrow ; and are now in a 
habit of wrong: in this view it is to be wiſhed that all 
the pariſhes within the bills of mortality ſhould ſend al! 
their infant poor to the Hoſpital to be nurſed, The 
education of them to be alſo under the direction of che 
Governors. = 
Tue children being a ſent by the Hoſpital to the 
| moſt wholeſome parts of the country, and to the ſcenes 
where agriculture flouriſhes ; or where, by means of the 
increaſe of inhabitants, it may be made to flouriſh, it 
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muſt be beneficial to us. The charge will not exceed 
a certain ſum, whether the child dies, or is placed out. 

If theſe pariſh children ſo prepared ſhould, in proceſs 
of time, think fit to viſit their native city, they will be 
as free as other ſubjects, and may recruit London; and 
if, inſtead of their infant bones being conſigned to a 
charnel-houſe here, they bring their children's children 
with them, ſo much greater glory wilt thoſe pariſh officers | 
acquire who further and promote the plan before us. 

Therefore, if the Governors and Guardians of ex- 

poſed and deſerted young children are empowered to 
receive ſuch infants as the reſpective pariſhes ſhall ſend 
to them upon certain terms, it muſt be conſidered as a 
humane, politic and patriotic meaſure, 
Tf any pariſh, as I have ſuppaſed, ſhould deſire to be 
| exempted, as having a particular act of parliament i in 
their favor, or for any other particular good reaſon, the 
great out-line of their duty ſhould, notwithſtanding, be 
marked out to them, otherwiſe they may ſoon unhinge 
their own preſent good deſign; viz, 

1. They ſhould ſend all their children to nike 1 in the 
country, and to a diſtance not leſs than ten miles trom 
theſe cities. 

2. They ſhould not pay leſs for nurſing than 2 5, 61 d. 
per week, excluſive of clothes and other charges. 
* They ſhould provide at leaſt 308. a year! more 
for cloathing and other contingencies. 
; 4. They ſhould give the nurſe a premium of 10s, on 
each child alive after the firſt ſix months, and 58. every 
year afterwards, that the child is living; z it being ſup- 


g 2 . poſed 
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poſed that if the nurſe be not a good one, ſhe will be 
changed, 

5. There ſhould be a number of reſpeQtable perſons, 
under the title of Parochial Inſpectors, ſome whereof to be 
phyſicians or ſurgeons, to belong to the veſtry; the whole, 
if not appointed by parliament, to be choſen from among 

the elders of the pariſh, with power to ſuperviſe and re- 
| preſent any deſect they may obſerve in the quality or 
conduct of the nurſes; and in caſe their repreſentations 
are neglected by the overſcers or officers, to lay the ſame 
before the Quarter Seſſions; certain fines and penalties 
to be inflicted in cafe of ſuch neglect as ſhall be thought 
reprehenſible. „% 

This will introduce ſuch an awe and diſcipline as 
will be a ſufficient ſecurity to the public, that none of 
its children be ill treated, or their natural privileges 
violated. 

If it were thought expedient to eie all the pariſhes 
in queſtion under one common injunction, from a diffi- 
culty of ſeparating them, though ſome inconveniences 
ſhould attend it, this will ſurely be far preferable to 
leaving the buſineſs in the courſe it now is; and it is 
very much to be queſtioned, whatever may be done for 
a year or two, if upon a medium of the ſaving of the 
beſt pariſhes, any ſuch proportion as a third, or even 2 

ſixth part of the infants they receive, will be reared 
under their direction, who have ſo many adults to regulates 
and are ſo unaccuſtomed to rear children, 
In every cafe, much will depend on 5 candor of the 
the officers in judging of what is beſß for the children 

5 . and 
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and their knowledge, zeal, and diſintereſted behavior 
in the executive part even of receiving and conveying | 
children to the Hoſpital, without which the buſineſs 
| cannot be rendered complete. Whether the injunction 
be general or limited, I hope that will be done which 
ſhall appear moſt adviſeable to the wiſdom of the Legiſ- 
lature; and that we ſhall not forget that we are ac- | 
| countable to You as well as man. 


1 am, yours, ce. 3 2 


5 Remarks on C 3 W ardens cad 88 2 and a good rei 1 
Irv: de Nene. 3 


LETTER LIL. 


r is a deplorable ſituation for 1 a man to diſtruſt the 
- integrity of his ſervants every moment that his life 
is 1 in their power. The laws of the land have appointed | 
pariſh officers to act, in one reſpect, in the higheſt part of 
government, namely, t the immediate care and preſerva- 
tion of the lives of certain ſubjects, who are totally at 
their mercy, and cannot complain of any outrage or in- 
jurious conduct towards them, let it be ever ſo extra- 
vagantly cruel. T his law ſuppoſes that no man will 
injure another, under the ſanction of ſecreſy, where no 
benefit or a very inconſiderable advantage can accrue : 
and as the officer is elective annually, it alſo ſuppoſes 
that where a defect is found, it will be guarded againſt. 
But if the fact is, that inconſiderable as this benefit may 
be, che Juſtice due to the poor f is violated in the per- 
7 ſong Y 


1 

fons of young children; and notwithſtanding ſuch vio- 
lation the election continues to be made of ſuch per- 
ſons as walk in the ſam path, unleſs ſome ſuperior au- 

thority interferes, there can be us relief, and under the 

ſanction of law the moſt atrocious crimes will be 

practiſed with impunity, | 
It was ſome time ſince recommended to pariſtioners | in 
a public manner, to conſider ſeriouſly to whom they 
_ delegated their power. The foundation of it was not 
merely on account of infants, but in regard to the 
keeping the power in the hands of a Junto, and their ; 
general management. It comes moſt home to us where 
the objects are moſt entitled to commiſeration. The 
ſeveral points recommended were, 13 

<< 1. That the reputable houſe-keepers in . 
of every pariſh, make it a point on the election day, 
to give an early and punctual attendance at church at 
the time appointed, or rather before, to converſe toge- 
ther, and look round among themſelves, for a proper ſet 
of officers. Such a numerous and reſpectable appear- 
ance of diſintereſted gentlemen, will check and over- 
awe the Junto, and prepare the way for a regular, calm, 
and fortunate election. | 

2. Mark well, which way the drunken intereſt points, 
(for they cannot hide themſelves) and all unite to op- 
poſe an election which has been previouſly and clandeſ- 
unely carried over your heads. 

3. Let this oppoſition be general to all the officers 
of their propoling, that are known to herd with them, 
You muſt break the combination at once, by chuſing 

3 g 2 whole 
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2 whole ſet of officers, whoſe hands are clean, and to- 
tally free of all connection with the cabal. Without 
this all will be in vain. If you could chuſe two or 
three angels to ſerve with a remnant of the old ſort, 
they cannot ſerve you : they might plague themſelves, 
but the benefit ariſing to the public would be very im- 
_ perceptible ; and they muſt either run with the | N N 
current, or be at open variance and enmity, 55 
4. Above all things, guard againſt men who are 
known to be of arbitrary principles, who have ſhewn 
themſelver eager to drageon pariſhioners into pernicious mea- 
fures, by the terrars of the law, rather than conſult the hody 
of pariſhioners ; the conſequences of chuſing them muſt 
be laſting and fatal. an | 
5. Strive to chuſe men of congruent principles, and 
liberal ways of thinking, who will glory in each others 
company to unite their joint efforts to ſerve the public. 
7 If fortunate enough to make a delicate, judicious | 
choice of men, whom you can confide in, apply to the 
| gentlemen elected, to inform them, that the pariſh does 
not want their money, but ſtands in need of their ſer- 
vice 3 that it is not meant as a trap to catch fines, but 
to engage men of honor and _ in the Wies of 
the public. 
-th, and laſtly, Though 1 recommend a ſpirited, vi- 5 
gorous oppoſition, to the preconcerted meaſures of an over- 
bearing party, yet I would equally recommend modera- 
tion, good humor, and a calm temper, as the ſureſt means 
of compaſſing the defirable end abovementioned. "Fw 
writer then goes on; 


: «As 
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« As I may not, probably, have leiſure to addreſs the 
public on this ſubje& before the critical day be over, 
which will determine the fate of pariſhes for the enſuing 
year, I will conclude with my hearty and ſincere wiſhes 
for ſucceſs to all honeſt intentions, and laudable ende- 
vors, that all things may be done decently and in order, 
and for the beſt purpoſes of promoting peace and tran- 

quility on the moſt ſure and permanent ale 

N truth, honeſty, virtue and public ſpirit.” 

Is not this good advice? But I want to know how 
to proceed in caſes of a diſcovery of facts, whereby a 
young fellow-ſubje& is materially injured by a pariſh 

officer, and what the duty of fuch officer is. At length 
I find Dean Prideaux's Directions to Church-wardens, 
for the faithful Diſcharge of their Office, compriſed in 
132 pages in twelves, wrote in 1692, and reprinted in 
1730, then ſold by R. Knaplock, at the Biſhop's Head, 
St. Paul's Church-yard, and J. Tonſon, at Shakeſ pear's 
Head, over - againſt Katherine: ſtreet, in the Strand. This 
little book contains a vaſt variety of . of which 
the following are the heads: 


| Abſenters from Church. . Bread and Wine at the 


Accounts. Communion. 

Act of Toleration. Burglary. PE 
Alehouſes and Taverns, Burials. 

Baptiſms, Diſſenting. — What Fees due for 
Behavior in the Church. Burials. 

Bells. = 5 Chancels. 


Boundaries of Pariſhes. —— No Addition * be 
made 
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made to them, without 
the Parfon's Conſent. 


o break into them 


by Night is — — 
Churches. 


Churches andChuret-yards a 
— o be repaired by the 


Pariſhioners. 


— How that e | 
— The Qualifications © of 
— To be repaired by the | 


upon the Pariſhioners. 


Church-wardens at the 
Pariſhioners Expence. 

Church Goods. 

Church Lands. 


Church Rates. 


Church-wardens. 


— To be directed in their 


Preſentment. 
Not to be vexed with 
Law Suits. 5 


— When and by whom 


to be choſen. 


— — Who excuſed — 


ſerving as Church-1 
dens. 


OE 


but Inhabitants; 
— — When choſen miſt be 
worn. 


H h 


And till they are ſworn, 
cannot legally act. 
— Muſt be ſworn as of- 
ten as they are choſen. 
—— Ought not to be con- 
tinued above a Year. 


—— If they ſcruple the 


Oath, they may have De- = 
puties. 


a Deputy. 


— Oath that they 


take, 

— A Writ to be obtained 
to command tlie ſwearing - 
of them. 


_ as ſoon as they are ſworn. 


 ——- Have no Authority to 


deface any thing in the 
Church. | 
—— —- Muſt always act joint- 
—— What they are to do at 
going out of their Office. 


— How they are to de- 
* None to * choſen L 


liver up their Accounts. 


_ —— In what Caſes and by 
wWzhom to be called to 


| After- accounts. 
— Are 
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— Are liable to be called 
to account by Common 
Law. 
Church-yard. 
Communion, Abſenters. 


Conſolidations of Churches 


Counties. 
Curates. 
Cuſtom or Preſeription. 


Damages. 
Dilapidations 
Dioceſan Synods. 
Diſturbers of DivineService. 
Donations. —— 
Fabric and Utenſils of the 
Church. 77 
May be repaired at tthe 


'D i{cretion of the Church- 
- wardens. $I ann 
— But nothing new to 

be added, without the 
Conſent of the Pariſh. 
—— Nor in ſome Caſes 


without the Conſent of 


the Ordinary. | 

—— Nor in the Chancel 
without the Conſent of 
the Parſon. 


—— But when Additions 


are made, they become the 
Charge of the Church- 
wardens, + — — 
— And if neceſſary, may 
be reſtored again. 
— But, if not neceſſary, 
not after 40 Years Dif- 
OD: 


Gates, Stiles, and Church- 


ways. 


— Who may have pri- 
vate Gates and Ways 
thro? the Church-yard. = 

Glebes and Tythes. 

Goods of the Church, 

Iſles in Churches. 


Lands. 
— When given for the 


Repair of the Church. 
—— Inveſted in the Mi- 
niſters and Church-war- 
dens. n 
Legacies. 
Lord's- day. 


| Miniſters. 


Not bound to perform 
full Service, 
Monuments. 


Ordinary. N 


Out- 
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Out-ſetters. 

Overſeers of the Poor. 

—— How others came to 
be appointed. 


What Share Gb | 


wardens 
_ Pariſh Boundaries. 
—— Anciently under the 


have in that 


Juriſdiction of the Biſhop. 


—Hovu they came under 


the Cognizance of Com- 


mon Law. | 
—— How to be preſerved. 


Pariſh Meetingsor — 22 


Pariſh Rates, 
Peu. 
Preſentments. 


to be made. 


common Fame. 


by Force. 
Are to be antes 


and inſtructed in them 


The G 
may be compelled to them : 


VIE knows "as thing 


— But groutdleſs- Ca. 


lumnies and Slanders not 


Rates (for the Church and 
Pariſh) not to be laid 
upon Glebes and Tythes, 


except they Wy W 


another Pariſh. 


Nor upon thoſe that ids 


not pay tothe Poor's Rate. 
Nor upon any Perſon 
for Land or Stock out of 
the Pariſh. 


| ——Tobelaideither upon 
When and how often 


Land or Stock. 


o be laid upon Oc- 
To be made upon | 


Ks u of Houſes. or 


= What Redicht ibs; be 


had by thoſe that eur ag- 
grieved. 
— whom to be mage | 
and confirmed. 


by the Miniſter. — fowbarCatohcjmay* 
ITT anyPariſhioner | | be made and gathered. = 
H b „ 


FE ue 
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— Whether to be laid 
upon Out-ſetters or not. 


—— To be laid in propor- 


tion to the Value of 
Houſes or Lands. 


Ho to be recoyered 


of Quaker 5, 


In vrhatCaſes exempted 
— Upon what other Oc- 


— How. they are to be 
laid when Churches are 
conſolidateu. 

Regiſter. 

— 4 Copy to be kent 
every Vear into the Bi- 
ſhop's Regiſtry. | 


| Repairs. 
Schools, | 
Seats in Churches. 
Jo de repaired by the 
Church-wardens. 
— Who may en to 
them. 
— By whom to be diſ- | 
poſed of. N 


—— Not built ſo as ts 
hinder divine Service. 

— The Materials, 

—— To whom the Seats in 
the Chancel belong. 

Sequeſtrations. 

—— The Sequeſtrators to 
account to the Miniſter. 


caſions Livings may be 
ſequeſtere. 5 


Side- men. 


Stiles. 
Strangers, 


e Sunday. 
— Diſſenting Baptiſms, | 


Terrier. 


Teſtes Synodales. 
Tythes and Glebes, 
Toleration. g 


Trees in the Church-yard, 
Veſtries. 


Votes. 


Utenſils. 
Yarmouth in Norfolk. 


By the ſcarceneſs of this book, _ from the relaxa- 
tion of our diſcipline, I apprehend it is very little 


known, though it ſeems to contain much weighty mat- 
ter, perhaps a great deal more than can be expected of 
any ſuch officer ; but ſill it tends to do honor to the 


office, | 
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office, and to ſet him in the moſt reſpectable point of view. 
And therefore it were to be wiſhed that ſome one would 
correct it, if by any ſubſequent law it is changed in any 
reſpect, and reprint this book with ſuch additions or al- 
cular inſtructions to overſeers of the poor being added to 
it, all the world may have evidence to * to, with 
regard to the important truſt in queſtion. 

Whatever meaſures may be hereafter kind ; 2s. nieces. 
fry to congregate ſuch poor adults as can work ; whoever 


directs or ſuperintends houſes: of induftry, ſhould have 


both moral and political inſtructions for their conduct. 
Whatever power may be veſted in the governors of 
them, to make ſuch further by-laws as may be neceſſary 
for the good conduct of the ſeveral conſtitutions, the 
great out · line muſt be drawn from ſome law which is 
known and underſtood, Laws are unavoidably tinctured 
with the manners of the times in which they are made; 
and as our manners change, we often grow into a neglect. 
of our laws. Every thing contained in the Dean's book 
may not be neceſſary z the poſſible caſes may be provided 
for, but the. 2ſſential part ſhould be rendered eaſy and 
familiar, and the power ſo well underſtood, that the 
poor may ſtand in awe of the officer; and the officer of 
the law, and his fellow- ſubjects. Equally removed from 
all danger of eccleſiaſtical tyranny and military power, 
the office partakes moſt, of the authority of the civil | 
| magiſtracy; happy were it, if civil magiſtrates were more 
countenanced. Church-wardens and Overſeers are of 
pom and eſſential uſe, and ſhould be ref pectable not only 5 


_ among | 
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among the poor but the rich alſo; for this purpoſe they 
mould be as much as poſſible independant men, and yet 
now how to pay a proper deference to others equally 
intereſted with themſelves in the event of their conduct, 
and ſometimes much n in en, an * 
rience. | 12-7 Y | 
4. To encounter the moſt inveterate + habits; and e 
N with cuſtom grown formidable by impunity and length ä 

of time, is a very arduous enterprize; but the more : 
olorious will be the ſucceſs. Whatever difference in 
ſentiment may ariſe, we are ſure. that infants cannot 
provoke to anger or reſentment. and if the conteſt is 
who ſhall do moſt to preſerve them, it wil be moſt wor- 
: thy of us all. 


What a 3 opportunity will many now have to 


wipe off all ſtains by a candid ſubmiſſion to reaſonable 


terms. Much will depend on the candor of the officers 
who may be called upon; and if a remedy is wanting, 
what it ought to be, and how to make it permanent. 
The objects themſelves cannot plead for juſtice or mer- 
cy, therefore the greater will be the generoſity of thoſe 
who plead for them. And when are we to ſhow our 
virtue, but when the occaſion calls for it? Providence 
| 3s indulgent to us all, in proportion to the opportunities 
of exerciſing our humanity. The glory of human 
nature is a rational exerciſe of it. In this view the 
| pariſh officer is one of the happieſt of | mankind. He 
is called upon every hour to do ſome benevolent action; 
at the ſame time that he is alten, as e how 
ſubject his humanity 1 is to be abuſed. 


5 1 Were 
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Were it ſeriouſly ider that amiaſt the changes 
and viciſſitudes of human life, your own children may 
become an object of the parochial charity, without any 
fault of yours, and that our forefathers wiſely and 

piouſly meant to provide for ſuch events, that no mem 

ber of the commonwealth ſhould periſh, whilſt there re- 
mained. any means to preſerve them ; by reſtoring the 
| humanity and good policy originally intended, we ſhall 
in fact bring things home to our own breaſt, our own. 

children. Infants yet unborn will bleſs thoſe who lend 

a hand or heart to accompliſh this work. | 

Nobles and gentlemen, every man who has any pro- 
perty, when he is rightly informed, vill be attentive to 
the object. The bills of mortality unhappily contain 
an eighth or ninth part of, the people of England and 
Wales; and the greater number of people are aſſem- 
bled, the more numerous will be the objects of our pre- 
ſent attention. 

No event ſhould change the intrepid purpoſe of 
your mind to do your beſt, as an inſtrument in the 
_ preſervation of the nobleſt part of the work of God, 
your own integrity moſt enobling you. You will then 
_ underſtand the force of that deſcription which our fe. 
| rite poet hath given us of the benevolent man (a). 
And what man of ſentiment going into office in a pa- 
0 ) 0 Friend, Parent; Neighbor, firſt | it will embrace, 

«© His Country next, and next all Human Race. 

Wide and ſtill wide, th' o 'erflowings of his 92 

« Takes every creature in, of every kind. | 


Earth ſmiles around, with boundleſs bounty bleſt, 
And Heav'n beholds its image in his breaſt. 
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 rifb, and looking back on what has paſt, will entertain 
a wiſh, that he may be left to act juſt as he pleaſes, 
when he ſees many who went before him were very 
negligent or cruel, and apprehends that many who will 
come after him will be the ſame. Is it not then moſt 
agreeable to reaſon to ſuppoſe he ſhould be one of the firſt 
to ſtep forth, and if he ſpoke all his mind, declare to this 
effect: I will myſelf ſolicit for a law, whereby I may 
proceed on a regular plan, ſuch as to all human appear- 
| ance will preſerve the infant poor, not, ſuch as will deſtroy 
them. No paultry conſideration of power to do miſ- 
chief, ſhall induce me to oppoſe a regulation which ſhall 
on the face of it appear ſalutary, and againft which 
| there can be no ſolid objection. If it ſhould: create any 
additional expence to the pariſh, my ſhare of ſuch ex- 
| pence can be but ſmall ; and if whilſt I am appointed 
a guardian to the lives of theſe poor infants, to be ſup- 
ported by the pariſh money, I as pariſhioner act counter 
to my truſt as an officer ; if to fave a trifle in my pri- 
vate capacity I violate the moſt facred public truſt, and 
| ſuffer theſe infants to expire for want ; how ſhall I an- 
ſwer it to my God, my country, or my own confcience. 
It is true there are ſome emoluments appendaged to 
my office, ſuch as a preference in the ſale of commodi- 
dities for the uſe of the poor ; occaſional treats when we 
meet on pariſh buſineſs, and ſuch like. If I ſtrictly diſ- 
charge my duty, free from that bias which intereſt cre- 
ates, and according to the meaning and intention of the 
| laws of my country, perhaps I ſhould not be concerned 
in any emolument. But if I ſell as good and cheap $ 
; commodity as any other man, and leave it to a fair in- 
= CRE = ſpection, 
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ſpection, there can be no moral evil in it. But ſhall I, 
being left to act as I pleaſe, without fear of being called 
to account, ſacrifice theſe poor infants in order to avoid 
5 encreaſing the pariſh rates, or leſt I ſhould be challenged, 
on the general account, for ſuch augmentation ? Ac- 
count I muſt, to my own heart, and to the God that 
made me. I am but poor, and wiſh I could find out 
| honeſt means of mending my condition; but let me 
periſh with honor rather than treſpaſs on the rights 
of others, much more on the rights of men much 
poorer than myſelf. And as to life, the ſacred ob- 
je& which the great giver of it guards every hour, by 
ſo wonderful a providence ; ſhall J dare to trifle with it, 
and plunge myſelf into the guilt of indifference, whe 
ther a child lives or dies ! If I am conſcious that I with- 
Hold the means of life, I muſt be conſcious too that I 
am inſtrumental to the death, if death ſucceeds. —T love my 


own children: ſhall not the ſame affection lead me to w 


be tender to the children of other men ? I feel myſelf 
but as a part, a very minute part of one ſtupendous 
whole, Would it not be more glorious for me to die for 
others, than to drag about a miſerable wretched exiſtence, 
with a conſciouſneſs of neglect of duty 1 in ſo important 
an inſtance !” 

Thus may a good man and a RP pariſh 2 be 
ſuppoſed to think, whether he is drawn about by fix 
| horſes, or ſells a halfpenny worth of bread. And that 
every one of them may think fo, and by acting con- 
ſiſtently do honor to themſelves, is the ſincere wiſh. 
of 8 4 | Yours, J. H. 


© © e 9" fend 
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Amendment of Bills o 7 Mortality birke Mercy and Com- 
| paſſion due to Children, as H Fntial to the Love y our C agg. | 
+0 cs of this Volume. 


LETTER LIV. 


y* ou have ſeen how ſome FR (a) excel others (50 | 
for health: how great the diminution of our num- 
bers are here (c) : and how they encreaſe in other places, 
upon a compariſon of births and burials. In the mean 
time we are left in the dark how marriages go on; ſo 
khat it is not poſſible to form an adequte idea, in the 
bills of mortality, what numbers are born proportioned 
to the number of inhabitants: we only know that there 
are but , few marriages, and but few children born.— We 
alſo diſcover that war, commerce, and colonies, take off 
numbers continually, particularly males ; for if, as ap- 
pears, there are 14 males to 1 370 females born, ſo 
many ſhould alſo die; but the contrary appears, for 
14 7 females die to 14 males, the difference being 
near 1, we may reckon I in 14 men migrate from hence 
into the country, or out of the kingdom. 

To come near a certainty, wherein the diminution 


chiefly lies, as to births, burials, and marriages, it is 


much to be wiſhed, that we were all without diſtinction 
entered and regiſtered by the company of pariſh clerks. 
To this end it was ſome years ſince propoſed, 

1. That all parents of children (in theſe cities) be 
obliged to ſend notice of the births, within a month after 
they ſhall happen, to the clerk of the pariſh, or exempt 
place, wherein fuck child i 1s born. 3 
| Se 2. All 
(a) Page 2 214 (b) 112. (c) 214. As 
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2. All undertakers ind other WI to give notice of 
the deaths, &c. to the pariſh clerk, or clerk of the exempt 
place, before the corpſe be incloſed or removed... _ 
3. The clerks of exempt places, hoſpitals and infir- 


maries, to be obliged to ſend their account of births and 
deaths, &c. to the clerk of the pariſh wherein: ſituate ; 
or if adjoining to more pariſhes than one, then to ſuch 
pariſh clerk as ſhall be e thereto FE the Lord 


Biſhop of the dioceſe. 


4. The Pariſh clerks to ſed their ur note of 5 


births, and deaths, and alſo, marriages, &c. upon Tueſ- 
day, as heretofore, to the common hall, or forfeit 
for every neglect. 15 


5. That clerks in orders may appoint a epury but 
to be anſwerable for the neglects of ſuch deputy. 
6. To change the day of election for maſter and war- 
dens of the company of pariſh clerks from Aſcenſion 


day to the Monday before Whitſunday ; and to "yy all | 
pariſh clerks to be admitted into the company. 


7. To inveſt the company with the ſole right of 
printing and publiſhing their bills; and to fix the price 
of them when ſold; and to render the account weekly, 
as heretofore, to his Majeſty, and the Lord Mayor of 


London; and to recover twenty pounds damages from 


any other printer or publ., but ſuch as are authorĩſed 5 


by the company. 


8. The company of pariſh locks to recover the pe- 
nalties and forfeitures, by warrant of diſtreſs under the 
hand and ſeal of the Lord Mayor, or other Juſtices of 


the Peace; and all penalties and forfeitures to be re- 


covered by the maſter or wardens of the company. 
4.5. 3 A re- 


Ia 


A regulation of this kind might render the company 
of pariſh clerks eſſentially uſeful to the community, and 
make that which is now done defectively, nearly perfect. 
This may be conſidered as à plain ſimple matter of po- 
lice regarding theſe cities, in which religion is not con- 
cerned in any degree whatſoever; and it ought not there- 
fore to be impeded by any ſuch conſideration. In a 
: political view it is a matter of great importance. | 
Upon the whole view of what I have ſet forth, 1 
hope it is apparent that fome new law ought to take 
place, there being ſo ſlender proſpect of any effectual 
remedy for this deadly diſeaſe on the preſent plan, 
Yet, what ever law may take effect, we ſhall have but 

a ſhort reprieve, unleſs there be alſo zeal in the exe- 
cution of it; and unleſs we conſider what it is we owe to 
our country, each in his reſpective ſation, as the trueſt 
means of acquiring temporal and eternal happineſs. TC 
we meditate on the obligations of man to man, and join 


I peculiar efforts of humanity as the welfare of the 


community demands, we can hardly fail of ſucceſs. 
The path is plain before us. Let us do juſtice, ſhew 
mercy, and conſequently ſuccor the diſtreſſed. Nothing 
can be more explicit than his law, who bids us hope for 
the mercy, which the beſt of us ſtand in ſo great need of, 
as we ſhow it to all the children of men; and ſurely not 
in the 4% degree to thoſe who are moſt innocent, and 
moſt diſtreſſed. 
It is undeniable that if the ſame le of conduct to- 
wards infants prevailed in every family, as in the com- 
munity of moſt of theſe pariſhes within the bills of mor- 
tality, the miraculous intervention of the Deity would 
be 
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be neceſſary to prevent the final deſtruction of the 1 
piece of his works, as far as we know any thing of 
them, leſt this earth ſhould remain without a * 
inhabitant to adore him. q 
If we mean to retain our liberty, we pr not com- 
5 Kent away our veracity. We muſt ſpeak plain, with- 
out prejudice, without flattery, and without any falſe re- 
| finements. If we cannot bear to have our wounds probed, 
they will mortify. We all mean, or ſhould mean to pro- 


mote the common good. Our religion, our humanity, our 


love of God and our country center in one point. The 
end of all policy and government is the preſervation and 
wellfare of the people governed. The genius of liberty 
Vrites this leſſon in letters of gold. In the ſame degree that 
ve overlook it, we promote the introduction of ſlavery, 
and hold lije itſelf by no better tenure than the capricious 
will of each other, And if this be true with regard to 
thoſe who can expreſs their feelings, and dare to give 
them utterance, it is not leſs ſo in regard to our fellow- 
ſubjects, yet in that helpleſs ſtate which our common 
nature places us in, upon our entrance on the ſtage of 
life. Let us not any longer commit ſo groſs an offences 
againſt the ſpirit of our liberty and late, as well as our 
humanity and religion, as to ſuffer ſo many fellow-ſub- 
jects to periſh, whom we can poſlibly preſerve, 

There never was a time when ſubjects were more 
wanted to render the ſucceſs of our arms of perma- 


nency and advantage: and ſince we are to ſuffer by 


ſuch a vaſt multitude of people aſſembled on this ſpot, 
let us do the beſt we can to decreaſe the rate of their 
Ns 8 mor- 


5 
mortality, and preſerve thoſe who are ſuch immediate 
objeAs of the Public love and Tul lic care. Pep 

Amidft all our contentions and complaints, we are 
pon the compariſcn with many countries, in a happy 
condition: : it is entirely our on faults if we do not put 
the ſtate, in every circumſtance, in ſo reſpectable a ſitua- 

tion, as humanly ſpeaking to have nothing to fear. But 
wwe can be ſafe, we can de formidable, we can be opu- 
Tent, only from our numbers of good ſoldiers and failors,* 
manufacturers and huſbandmen. Let us then apply our 
(ill and humanity to their encreafe; and fo far from 
fuffering the growth of mankind to be nipt.in the bud 
by careleſneſs, tet us carefully encourage marriage, and 
promote the comforts of life among the laboring part of 
dur fellow-ſubjeQts, whenever ny bring children into 
the world. e 8 | 
5 Tze glory of the preſent time receives 4 brigbter 

tuſtre from the piety and humanity of the Sovereign, 
and his peculiar tenderneſs for his own offspring: his 
keart is bent on doing every thing that may contribute 
to the good of every one. On this foundation alſo we 
may build the ftronger hope, that any falutary law 
which can be devifed to rouſe the common people of 


| thefe Cities to a more vigilant ſenſe of duty to their chil- 


dren, and particularly pariſh officers to preſerve. the 
children of the public, may at length be fixed on the 
permanent bafis of rue. national policy, humanity and 
religion. 1 EEE 1 = 
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